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CHAPTER I. 

THE FITTING ON OF THE GLASS SLIPPER. 


*• 1 bavp attained and now T depart.” 

13 [I o vv N I N ci ’ 8 Paran Isns, 


He POKE ^iny single melnber of niy family had 
a])]:)(^are(l in the lower regions of our house', I 
had fountl niy way, on fbMeiwing morning, to 
Meadow-ban My father was the first to wel- 
come me. In his dressing gown and slippers, he 
came rushing into the drawirig-roorn, and whilst 
his eyes glistene^J with tears, and his voice falter- 
ed with emotion, he threw his arms around my 
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neck, and blessed mo. My poof boy! my Ge- 
rard!- — how overjoyed 1 am to^see you- -and you 
liave prospered too; wherever you have \vunder(*d, 
the good qualities of your nature ^ave been tii- 
nniphant, and have ])(‘en nobly n wardenb 1 
thought that the world would do yoiiy’^^^tlcce I 
th ought that friendslij]), would siiy](‘ upon }oUj 
and love caress you, my Gerard. /Tnd liow long 
<lo you intend to stay amongst us? -“d mohih.. 
WJjat, only a month ! and you an‘ engagtal all this 
lime to Sir TU‘ginald Euston.^^ 

“ Oh ! but I shall often see you. — But t(‘ll nu\ 
how^ is my mother, and how is Artimr, and how 
are my sisters 

“ All w’ldl — all very W(dl, (ileiurd ; but now, do 
t(‘lj m(‘ uiorc‘ about yourself" 

And then, at th<' napiest of my liitlu'r, f !)egan 
to indulge in a littW pleasurable egotism. [ spoki 
ol my nncl(*’s great kindness to me, and of An- 
stiiitlier’s singular attachmeiP toward nuu I told 
of him of my adventure at Croydon fair, and, in- 
d(‘ecl, of almost all tliat *1 liad done, e:^c(‘pt tlu^ 
}>er])etration of my novel, and upon this subject 
f was scinpulon^ly sil(.^it. I liad a imuivc foi 
acting as I did — that motive \fas wot a, very vir- 
tuous one, for it was a mixture of vanity and 
pride. 1 little thought that my desire would be 
very speedily fulfilled ; but so happened that 
t tarried not long for its fulfilment. 
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Shall I sooH se^ my mother?’’ I asked. 

I doubt it, Clerard; she signified her intention, 
last niglit, of breakfasting in her cliambcr. Slit* 
sate up very /ite, indeed, to finish a book whiedi 
slie (leclareMyit to be actually impessiVde to lay 
dovyj,. r^Tever knew her so interested in my life; 
sin? is not a gi«( at reader, you know ; but nothing 
could tear h(?r Ironi this book. The girls, too, 
are quite mad about it; %nd Arthur, declares it 
to b(‘ the most ^ bang-up thing’ In? ever read in his 

A novel, I suppose — 

\’es, a uov(*l,” 

“ And tlie naim? ofit ?” 

Duavton, the Dreamf.r," 

I will not attiunpt to describt* what 1 felt upon 
heaving this aimounc(nnent. And they had ac- 
tually read my l^ook in utter ^ignorance of its 
autlior ^'I'his was what I desired; unprejuflieed, 
they had read it, and witli one accord they had 
pronouneed a vea’dic*t in its favour. Aly sisters 
had we])t, •and yVrtliur had gloated, over it ; and 
my motin'r had been so absorbed in its jierusal, 
that sin; liad dcuiied lierself Inany hours of her ac- 
customed sleep, *an event alnmst unparalleled in the 
iiist.ory of my mother’s life. •W as not this a triumph ? 
I was exceeding proud, and 1 began to think of the 
means whereby T I’night divulge my important se- 
cret, with the greatest possible effect. I already 
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Jin<J waited Jong enoiigli ; tliat wliioh I had so long 
desij-ed was now tlwroughly accornpJisJied. I n-’ 
Wittingly niy mother and my sisters Jiad aeJcnow- 
Ji^dged ray claims, and I was satisfiecfe They could 
not now revoke tlieir sentence. ihe despised 
one/' I said inwardly, is triumphant 

And ray sisters presented them»t4\es at l)reak“ 
fast. They asked me many cpiestions, ndating to 
the goings-on of the metropolitan world ; whetluT 
1 had seen the King, the Lord Chancellor, Mr. 
faiuntleroy, and Daniel O’Connell ; whether bon- 
nets were worn large or snnifi; and w’^hether (Jros- 
\(‘ii()r Square was getting out of fashion. To all 
these interrogatoiies I responded very satirfaetorily. 

I hate answering cpiestions; yet I am very patic'iit 
when they are asked. 

But have you read ^Drayton the Dreamer?^ " 
asked my younger sister, wlio aspired to be a 
Blue, 

“ Yes,” 1 replied, wdth an air of indiflerenee. 

‘‘ And what do you think of it ?” 

‘‘ So-so ; rather a trashy affair, but better than 
some I have read.” 

“Much you * know; about it,” said* my sister 
Laura, indignantly ; “ if you could write anything 
a hundredth part as good, you might think your- 
self a very clever fellow.” 

“ Very likely,” I responded, with a smile; but 
1, you know, was always a dull one.” 
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01b no ^ai(i iiiy father; not u dull one — 
never a dull one/' 

But what do they say/* asked my sister Faiui)), 
about ^ Dikytou the Dreamer/ in town V 

Oh ! tj^y say that it is tolerable; but — 
iJ.r^vur you have not comprehension enough, to 
analyze its bea^ities/’ said one of my sisters. 

‘‘ J)o you know who wrote it asked the other. 

Oh ! Tin sure that I should love tlie author, if 
f kiK^w^ him/', cried both of the young ladies, in a 
bn'UtJi. 

“ 1 believe,” said I, that he is a very young- 
man ; and, as sucii, we may liope better tilings 
from liini/’ 

Better thinys! — nothing can be better, 1 am 
sure, than ‘ Drayton the Dreamer/ ” 

But don't you know Ids name?” asked my 
sister Laura ; you ought to k*now it; for lie has 
dedicated liis book to your friend, Mr. Edwin An- 
strutlier.'’ 

’This last sentence was rather an embarrassnu* 
oiu^ ; I difl not know what to answer ; and I stam- 
mered when I made the attempt. — I have Inward 
it — but 1 don't know — th^t is t6 say, I have for- 
gotten it.” 

My time had not yet •arrived; my harvest was 
not ready for the sickle. 

Breakfast over, my mother made her appearaiu'c 
with the last volume of my book in her hand. She 
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seemed, like my two sisters, disposed to talk upon 
no other subject, and wound uj) a long critical dis- 
course, with Oh ! how proud I shoiild be, if ont* 
oi my sons could write such a l>ook 

And wh© knows, but that one ol^ieni m<ij 
said niy father, glancing significantly aitule. , 
Stuff’!’' ( juculated my mother and yet tliey 
do say tliat dear Artlnir gets on marvellously at 
Eton. He was ^ shown ujj for good,’ as they call 
it, and got five shillings for his verse^.” 

I smiled ; and then turning to my father, 1 iii- 
fpiired after his Marston, which liad now Ikm o 
many years on the stocks, and which still, 1 b(‘-- 
licved, was iiicorfiplcte. 

“ 1 am at a sUxud-stiil,’’ rejdied my father, f()i 
want of a copy of the Malconieat ; and 1 hav(* nut 
got the original (;ditions of the Satires.” 

“Oh!” 1 exclliimed in aceents of joy ; “the 
deficiency will soouhf* repaired ; — my good Ifiend, 
Mr. Anstruther, thinking that you might need 
them, has sent you a complete set of John Mars- 
toii’s works, and respectfully begs your ax"XH‘])tance 
of them. Plays, satires, everything he lias w nt~ 
t(‘n ; 1 have gotdfiem Rjr you at the Hall.” 

“ Oh ! how very good of him,” cfHed my father, 
his ey<\s glistening with joy as lie spoke ; and hv 
would have added more, had not my mother in- 
terrupting%im, exclaiming, 

“ I think it would have been better had he sent 
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something; of*mt:^*(' use to us all tlian a nuniber 
of old, musty plays, which no one but your 
father will look into.’’ 

I was much hurt by the selfishness and iii- 
(bdieaey of this observation. 1 bl-ushed for iny 
rf)ut I was scrupulously silent. Myfii-' 
ther turned as*ide his liead, for he also was nmel), 
wounded by the remark. My sisters, however, 
a|)|>e.ar(^d to sympathize with the feelings of their 
mother. Then' was a silence ; but Mrs. Doveton 
did not suHbr it to endure very long, fur jiresentiy 
sh(‘ said to im‘, By tin* by(‘, what sort of a man 
is tills M r. ^nstrutluu' of yours 

Is fuj handsome asked my ekhn sister. 

Is lie a man of genius asked the younger, 
lie is both,’’ said 1. 

“ And riMTf’ asked my inoth(*r. 

Yes, very,’' 

And he has no children 

I had a suspicion that I wars not uttering the 
trutli wJien 1 leplied to this cpiestion, ^^None.” 

“ He Ts a widower, 1 think/’ said my motlier; 

‘‘ do von know whether the e.state.s are entailed.'’ 

1 doift tiiiiik that tlif'y are,*and yet I am not 
sur(‘; — on second thoughts, I think that they 
may lie.” 

“ This is one of your explicit answa^rs/’ returned 
my motlier in her peculiar sarcastic voice, ‘‘dor 
which you are so famous, Gerard, an^ have been 
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even since you were a child. Chie would have 
thought that any body but yourself would have in- 
quired mto these affairs the first thiii^. You don’t 
know what a chance you are letting j^ip, — now do 
rouse yourself a little. Fortune seem^disposed to 
smile upon you, and yet you turn a de^arTMi \ > her 
advances. I should not wonder tl/dt, if you were 
to tr^ hard, Mr. Anstruther would make you liis 
heir. By the bye, Gerard, don’t you think that 
you (‘ould get him to invite dear Arthur to spend 
his next holidays at Charlton Abbey,’' 

► I could get him to do anytliing that I desire/’ 
said 1, endeavouring with all my might to stifle* 
my just iiidignatidn. 

Then do put in a word or two for Arthur; — do, 
there’s a good boy.*' 

But where is Arthur?” said I. 

“ He went off on* a shooting expedition before it 
was light,” returned my mother. He would go, 
— nothing could persuade liiin to give it up, though 
I begged and prayed him to stay at home. I do 
so hate those horrid^ fire-arms ; I tun always so 
afraid of their bursting.” 

At this moment,* one offour maid-servants entered 
the room, bringing with^her a small Jiarcel for me. 

It was from Anstruther: it had just arrived at the 
Hall, and Sir Reginald had forw^arded it to me by 
one of his grooms. I knew the hand-writing of tlie 
superscription ; but as I had only left Charlton 
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Abbey on the pi^eeding morning, it appeared 
strange to me that I should thus early r^c(uve a 
eoinmunication from my generous friend. Wliat 
have you goj/ there ?** asked my mother. 

A paiv^ { from Mr. Anstruther/* I replied. 

‘fr iViostMikel^ something or other you have left 
behind you/* said Mr.s. Doveton. I never yet 
knew you set out upon a journey witJiput leav ing 
something behind.** 

This was very true ; and it was very probable, 
ind(^ed, that iriy mother’s surmises were correct. 

*'■' I dare say,*’ said I, that you are right, and that 
this ])arcel contains something that I have for- 
gotten.” 

A little thing ex(‘ites the curiosity of a woman ; 
and ir.y mother and sisters were not the least curj- 
ous of their sex. F could plainly see that they 
were intensely desirous to witness the opening ol' 
my ])areel; and as I had no wish to disappoint 
their expectations, I broke the seals, cut the siring 
asunder, and had soon satisfied the curiosity of 
the party, and discovered the* fallacy of my mo- 
ther’s conjunctures. 

It is only a^parael of magazines, after all, ' ex- 
claimed my mother, with ai> air of disappointment. 

*Ms the Maga^ii des *Mod(is there?*’ inquired 
my elder sister. 

I smiled at iny sister’s ^French, and said, I 
should think not.’* Tlien tearing open the letter, 

B 5 
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which accompanied the parcel; I read tliat which 
caused the pulses of my heart to throb with un- 
wonted rapidity, and my whole frame to thrill 
with iiitensest emotion. My hoiivYhns conn', at 
last/' 1 soliloquized. have trii!l5^phe-d ; and 

now my triumph shall be mauifeshHl/' ' 

1 opened one of the magazines^’ and said, ad- 
dressing nu^self to my mother, in a voice slightly 
tremulous with excitement, You were talking 
about ^Drayton the Dreaimn-,’ — should you like 
to see a portrait of the author 

“ Oh, y(;s ! — very much, indeed ! — pray shenv 0 
to me — I am dying to see it; — (piiek, tliereV a 
good l)oy !^’ 

And my sisters echoed the words of tlieir mo- 
ther : they were all dying'' to sc^e the portrait ol 
him who wrote Draifton. the Dreamer J' Ihit had 
I such a portrait to show them ? ./ kaxL At An- 
striither’s request, I had sat to an artist for my 
picture, it was a full-length poitraii, and an 
admirable likeness. Anstruther cherished it more 
than ail his jewels of art. 

He had caused it to be engraved; — this I kiunv 
not; — and mainly through h\s interest, I con/ee- 
ture, the engraving lyid just made its appearance 
as one of a ‘^Gallery df Literary Portraits/' ein- 

bellislhng the Magazine. 

The magazines did not arrive at Charlton Abbey 
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till some hours afft^r my departure, but Anstrutber 
had forwarded tliciu iiijmediately by tlic fliail. 

Oh ! da l(‘t us see the author of Drayfoyi tint 
Dreamer,'" tYm\ my mother and both of my sis- 
t(‘rs, in a J fvaih. 

/laVe pictured him to my mind’s-eye/’ said 
my sister Laura, as a beautiful youth, with loii^ 
dowiiiL;' liair, and a Byron-like expression of coun- 
tenance.” 

“ Then, I t(‘ar, you will be disapjiointed,” said 

1 ; “ for he is almost as ugly as I am/’ 

‘‘ ft is impossible that he should be ugly,” iv- 

lurned Laura: then*, must be ^ the mind, the 
• ... * 
music breatRiiig from his face/ as Byron says.” 

“ i\o more mind, and no more music, than 

I here is to be seen in mine,’’ 1 replied. 

But why don’t you let^us judge l()r oui- 
sidves asked my mother, extending her hand 
for the magazine. 

B(‘canse you will be disappointed wlnm you 
see It. The actual falls iixr short of tlie ideal.’' 

“ Oh ! iu‘ver mind ; we w.ill take our (dianee, 
and w(*.will not blame^ you ,fbr dispersing the 
illusion.” 

“ Well, then, you shalhsee it. Behold tlie au- 
thor of Dr ay to Ji the, lyreamer !" 

And as 1 said this, I tlirew myself into tlie atti- 
tude whicli the artist had chosen for my pictur( . 
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I wore precisely the same style ‘of (Iress as in the 
portrait so that there was ^othing to mar the ex- 
cellence of the likeness. Now, mother, look at 
the author of Drayton the Drearnek. and then 
look at your son V 

My mother took the book into her*lianu. — 

Why, Gerard, it^s like you ! — it has your nose, 
your forehead, ^our mouth. — How v(!ry strange ! — 
It has hair, too, like yours ; it has — 

Look at me, mother,^' 

And my mother did look at me. ‘‘ Why, Ge- 
rard, it is just your attitude — your everything — it 
is, it must be, yejfc no; it cannot be. Oh! it is 
your picture.’’ 

Gerard’s picture ! ” and my sisters started up, 
and looking over the shoulder of their mother, 
they glanced at me^ and then at the picture, and 
said, It is wonderfully like.” 

What does all this mean?” asked my 
father. 

I continued ki my old attitude, and smiled. 
My father rose from- his seat, and he also looked 
at the picture. doubted not for one moment. 

His heart did not misgive him. ^ He believed 
what he desired to be tiue; and was convinced, at 
once, that he beheld in liis son the original of 
the portrait, before him — the author of Drayton 
the Dreamer, 

He burst into a flood of tears, and threw his 
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arms around my n€ck. Oh ! Gerard, it is your 
picture, and you are he — the author of tjie book. 
I always thought that you had genius. I always 
thought th^ you would, some day or other, be a 
shining lignt in the world. I knew that I should 
hrjfJtT reason to be prgud^of you— but why were 
you so secure t ? Could you not confide in your 
poor father ? Could you not have unburthened 
yourself h) me?” 

Or, to me?’' said my mother, with a sigh, 
the meaning of which I knew not how to in- 
terj)ret. 

** But, are you really the author o\' Drayton the 
Droamer asked my sister Laura; it is cer- 
tainly an eA traordinary resemblance, a very ex- 
traordinary resemblance, indeed, — but such things 
have been, before now, and— 5 — but just move 
your hand, mamma, there is an autograph under 
the portrait.” ♦ 

And what name does it character?” I asked, 
with a triumphant look of exultation on my 
face. 

My father snatched the Ix^ok from the hand 
of his wife, and jeis he glancecf at the autograph, 
he answered my question. Whose name is 
written there?” 1 asked. 

The name of Gerard Doveton — my son'" 
f arose from my seat, and walked towards the 
window. I knew not whether I was happy, or 
was miserable. Of a certainty, I had triumphed 
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gloriously; but a kind heart ^defigiiteth not in 
triumply and now, many bitter reminiscences 
rushed, with a vsiekeniiig iiifluene(‘, upon my soul, 
and I rejnoached myself for my h)ng-ubi(liiie: 
reserve — my mistrust — my evil-mijiwed vindic- 
tiveness — and all the file cravings of miy 
titled vanity. 1 thought how nfnch better it 
would have been, if I bad confided my c.horislied 
hopes to my parents, and suffered them tf> svm- 
jiathize with their son. The kind reproaches of 
my fatlier unmanned me : I felt that I had treat- 
ed him with scorn, and ingratiiKide — tliat I ought 
to have contided my secret to liim, ii’ to nom* 
beside, and thinking of these things, I was ex- 
ceeding sorrowful, and I tunual my fii(*e towards 
the window, and wept 

Gerard, Gerard,’' sai<i my mother, now teil 
me all about your book.” 

J wijied away my tears, and walked toward tin- 
sofa, on wJiicli my rnotlief was sittimg. I sate 
down besides her, and hiking one of her ]land^ 
into rniiu^, I kissed h^u* upon the ciieek, and said, 

“ Forgive me ; I Ijave been very wrong, indet'd ; 

I ought to liave liad no secrets from my parents. 
But 1 was proud, and Utliought that 1 might fail, 
and, if I succeeded, I was'unxious that my success 
should burst suddenly upon you, my inotlier. 1 
am sure tliat you must rejoice in that success — do 
you not ? iNow tell me, are you happy — ^ happy 
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111 the ('xaltatkTii c/ your sou ? Love rne, inotlier, 
l(>v(‘ me very much ; for Ikme is iiotliing wortii, 
without love/’ 

Have 1 not always loved you ?” asked iii\ 
mother. > 

Alas : 4 could not answer A^es ! ” 
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CHAPTER IL 


THE PALSY-STRICKEN. 


“ Tell us. 

Ifow parted she from lire.” 

n 

No sleep, was e’er like tiiis — no trance, no fainting ! 
Those white and rigid lips — those dreadful eye-balls — 

All prove that death is here — , 

For every vital thing in the universe. 

Is quite unlike it * 

Horne’s Cosmo do’ Medici. 


Leaving Meadow-bank, J proceeded with a beat- 
iiifv lieart, toward? tlje cottage in Grass-hill lane. 
As 1 w^ent along, many painful misgivings floated, 
cloud-like, over the serenity of my mind. I thought 
of the disclosure that Lbad undenlakcn to make, 
and I feared that I was bound upon a penlous 
adventure. It was not possible to conceive, that 
a womans with the strong feelings of Mrs. Moore, 
could receive the intelligence that I was about to 
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communicate with any other than over-whelmino 
emotions. To know that the history of her in- 
famy was familiar to me, who for many years had 
regarded her as a pattern of morality, could not 
fail of exciting within her a host of painful sensa- 
tions : biif^ that her story should be made known 
unto the world, •and that her own daughter should 
be called upon to pardon the delinquencies of an 
offending mother; tliat after long years of of>- 
scui ity, she should be dragged as a culprit before 
th(‘ world, and all the desolating reminiscences 
of' her past guilt be re-awakened suddenly. Oh ! 
indeed I thought that it would be better for her 
to die, u*s she had lived, in heV humble seclu- 
sion. 

I dreaded the disclosure that I was about to 
make, and I resolved, as long as it was possible, 
to dehiy it. It is a fine thing to be able to defer 
the accomplishment of that which is painful. I 
thought so, at least, as 1 went along, thanking 

God that the time had not arrived for the ex- 

• 

ecution of the plans that had^been formed by Sir 
Reginald Euston and myself. He was to perform 
his part of the engagement first* and this was a 
marvellous solace to me. I will think nothing 
more of this to-day,’^ I •thought : I will visit 

them as though I were still abiding in the igno- 
rance of by-gone years/* 

But, having cast out this fear, another took 
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possession of my boding miiui Thinking of Ella, 
it flashed upon my memory tliat she was no longer 
a child, and that if Mrs. Moore performed her 
duty, she would forbid my visits to the cottag(\ 
Indeed, the widow-woman, before my d(‘.parture 
for the metropolis, had alluded, more than onc*(', 
to the strange position in which \/e were situated 
with regard to one another; and I often marvelled 
that she had suffered our familiarity to endure so 
many years. I was no sophist. — I could not pcu- 
suade myself that, if Mrs. Moore were to say 1(» 
me, Mr. Doveton, this ought not to be,’’ 1 should 
be able, with a clear conscience, to answ(M*, I 
think that it odght.” I knew that my intentions 
were lionest, but out of the purest soil often spring 
many evil weeds ; and I felt that I was treading a 
jiatli of danger, more dangerous to my bt^loved 
than to myself; for man escapes ollen, when woman 
sinks, arid these reflexions filled me with yiainfni 
mcertitiide. I thought of what Smith had said to 
me, and I acknowledged tliat, in pari:, h(‘ was 
right. But what was I to do ? I coulo not cease 
to love, but 1 might abstain from the society of 
the loved one. ®lt wa"s my duty to do so, and m 
accordance with the claims of duty", 1 w as now re- 
solute to act. But not duty alone, but Jove sup- 
porting duty, imperatively called upon me to adopt 
a line of conduct, widely different from what I had 
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hitherto adopted. resolved to obey principle, 
not impulse ; to make present enjoyment succumb 
to ultimate good ; to cast out all selfishne?* from 
my nature, and, hoping for a happy consummation 
of my labours, steadily to pursue a predetermined 
path, am^ to sutler nothing to tempt me into a 
digression. ‘‘^•Yes,” I said, ‘Mt will be wiser, 
better, kinder, to deny myself for a season. Shall 
I do ought to injure my Ella? We may ])(‘ 
lioiiest, pure, iiinoeeut, but there are evil-miuded 
peoples ill the world, — babblers, who will say 
strang(‘ things of us ; and tJiey will try to east a 
stain upon the spotless character of the cottage 
maiden,* mixing up her name ‘with mine, and 
pointing at us ; tliis lu'vau- rhust be. — ^ Pure as 
snow, and chaste as ice, ye shall not escape^ ca- 
lumny.' " 

Tlrinking of these things, lis I passed along 
(irass-liill lane, I w^as aroused from my medita- 
tions, by the ringing noise of' a liorsi^’s hoofs close 
Ixdiind me, striking rapidly upon the liard, frosty 
ground. ’ I stood still; and saw that the horse- 
man, was no other than the village apotlieeaiy. 
As he passed me, he recfOgnizeTl my ])erson, and 
uttered a few* words, of which I caught only the 
name of Mrs. Moore, f(M* he <lid not slacken his 
pace, and almost instantly he had galloped out of 
hearing. What can this be I said. Pray 
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Ood that disease has not entered the cottage of 
the widow-woman/' 

So^r quickened my pace, and in a few minutes 
1 was witliin sight of the widow-womairs abode. 
I trembled with all the nervousness of antidpaU^d 
evil, as I beheld the apothecary’s hors(‘,tied to th(i 
little wicket gate, through which <>1 had so often 
passed with a heart fluttering with more pleas 
rable sensations, than those which now vibrat(‘d 
in my soul. What could it be ? Was the widow- 
woman dying ? Or, had some frightful visitation 
come suddenly upon Michael and Ella. 

I passed the gate, and at the threshold of the 
cottage-door, I *met a strange woman, whom 
almost breathless with excitement, 1 accosted, and 
asked, “What is the matter?’" She looked at me 
and recognizing my face, for she was a chars\'omaii 
and had seen me at Meadow-bank, she nqdied, 

“ Oh ! Mr. Doveton — your name was the last 
word she spoke.” 

“ Good God!” I exclaimed, “you don’t mean 
to tell me that Ella Moore is dead ?” 

Knowing that there was evil, my imagination 
had conjured up the extreme of misery, and I had 
asked this question, though there 'was no reason 
why I should have thought that the words of the 
charwoman related to her. 1 always apprehended 
the extremes of misery, whenever I knew that 
thiie was any evil to be dreaded. I had rarely 
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any half^fears; and / alw^ays expected my sorrows 
to come upon me, not singly, but in battalions. 

You do not mean to tell me that Ella Moore 
js dead V’ I exclaimed, gaspingly. 

Oh, no ! — not Ella — Mrs. Moore ; but no one 
IS dead, sii;” 

"" Wliat is th« matter, then ? — quick I — tell me ; 
— for God's sake, speak !" 

Mrs. Moore, sir, is going off in a fit — a palsy 
fit; it’s horrid to see her. I don’t think that she 
would quite know you now, sir; but she wanted 
yi)u a little time ago.” 

Are Michael and Ella with their mother?” 

Michael and Ella, sir ! — oh* no ! — they are 
botii gone away,” replied the woman. 

Gone! — Gone where This is dreadful! I 
don’t know what it is ; but I’m sure that some- 
thing horrible has happened. •Go, and tell the 
doctor that I wish to see him; and ask him whe- 
ther [ may go into the room.” 

Mi(*hatd and Ella gone!” I muttered to my- 
self: ‘‘ aitd the Widow Moore in a palsy fit ! I 
liHve come in time to hear feaiful tidings.” 

The apothecary came (Tut to ^peak with me. — 
Oh, doctor what means all this ? — something 
horrible! — but tell me tjie worst; I can bear it. 

I can, indeed ; for certainty is better than sus- 
pensoi.” 

1 scarcely know myself,” returned the apothe- 
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oary ; there is a mystc'ry tif r(> difficult to fa- 
thom. Mrs. Moore has b(*eii struck with paralysis, 
and sttfall chance is there that she will survive thi* 
day: the sun will surely set u]K )11 a corpse. ’ 

But, her cliildren 1 interrupted ertucrly : 

her children, — where are they cone 

] cannot tell you; I am iaaioiiint as yoursell. 
I was summoned about an hour a'^'o to tin* poor 
woman’s bed-side, and 1 have just arrived htuv, as 
you know. Neitluw son nor dauuhb'r are in the* 
cottage ; but jH'iIiaps they know not of tluar nH>- 
ther's affliction, and are not very far from hoim*.” 

I tear that tliey are, sir; but this woman can 
tell US; p('rha.ps •she knows niore than wc do. — 
Mere, my good woman ; wlnai did they — I intian 
Michael and Ella Moore., — when did they have 
their motlu r ! and how long has Mrs. Moore, 
been ill?'’ 

Thti woman was startled by the earnestiu'ss of 
my mannei', and she did not immediately rej)ly. 

Can you not speak ?” 1 said ; can you not t<‘li 
nu; what you know f 1 ask but a simjde question ; 
can you not answer me / Wliere are thf*y gone ^ 
where are Mi(‘h'a(.4*an(l Ella Moore gone, my good 
woman ? 1 speak plainly enougli ; * don't you un- 
derstand what I say?’’ 

And, at lengtli, the w'oman replied, falteringly, 

“ I don’t know, sir; I do not, indeed.” 

But w/u!?i did they go ? can you tell me that ?” 
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Yes, sir; went yesterday/’ 

Together 

Yes, sir, — together; and Mrs. Moore scint for 
iiie to lielj> her/' 

And did she tell you nothing?” 

‘‘ iVo, sir, — nothing. She has beeji in a sad 
taking ever siu^e. She has scarcely opened her 
li]>s sinc(‘ 1 have been liere, except once or twic(g 
to say, ‘ I wisli (lerard Doveton were here.’” 

Doctor, we must solve this : let us go to tlie 
widow, ami ask her.” 

‘‘ AlasV' n^plied the a]>othecaiy, sh(‘ is speech- 
h‘ss/’ 

“ This dreadful ! — w(i must remain m our sus- 
penst*. This fearl’ul incertitude will kill me. But 
-iipj^ose, doctor, that we go into her room, and see 
if we <*an discover any clue which may possibly 
guide Us in our researclies : a hitler, perhaps ; or, 
don't you Ihinlf, that, ])erad venture, Mrs. Moori* 
t an wriU‘ with her hand what she cannot utter 
w ith lier lips ?” 

Oh ! 140, sir; she is •utterly powerless; her 
right sid(‘ IS fearfully distort.ed*f)y the shoek, and 
then* is no* hope that she «an cftiiimunicate with 
us. But you enter with me ; for, us you sug- 
gest, some cluJHI other mjgirt be discovered. But 
it is my business, you know, to think wholly of my 
|xili(*rit ; though I fear that very little can be done 
for her.” 
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And saying this, the apot^iccary led me to the 
(hamber of tlu^ palsy-stricken woman. What I 
beheM there, I will not attempt to desorilM*. Such 
a wreck, such i# hideous distortion, such a miser- 
able ruin of a human face, struck as it were by the 
ligi) tiling of sudden disease, was seldom beheld, 
even by tliose wlio an^ habituated to iiorribie 
sights, and who an* familiar with hospitals and 
lazar-houses ! In that fl'arfully distorted v{>age, 
no child would have known the face ol* jo- tie;- 
tiler. 

Vet she knc!W jno — 1 saw at once that slu' knew 
me, and she struggled, but mijiotentJv , ! > speak, 
t heard a low 'gurgling in her tlirout#--io*‘l liei 
mouth, which was drawn awTy by the p 'lsv .rroke 
was opened, but no accents escaped. Hi r ( ves, 
which, protruded redly from their sockets, rollt^d 
themselves tow arels the .spot where 1 stood. Then, 
as I thought, she made an effort td uplift her harui, 
but she was powerless — there she lay upon tlu 
bed, a wretched mass of tlie most hoj)eI(;ss mi 
[>otence. 

f knew not what to do. Jt was plain that tin* 
one wish of the dying woman, was to address her- 
self to me. But speechless, ' anfk|mhnost motion- 
less, as she was, all ine'ans of conURinicatiun were 
shut out from her, and alas ! it wus to® plain, that 
if she had aught to discdose, her secret must go 
down with her to the grave. 
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lii]} niy heart dk^d j^dthiu me, as I thought of this. 
I tunieii to the doctor, and said, in accents of de- 
<{ ra, ij\, “ What are we to do? — She has soni^hing 
on lun luimh aiuJ yet it is utterly impossible that 
s)n‘ should miburtlien herself.’' 

Utf erlv impossible, Mr. Doveton.” 

Do you thhyv, doctor, that she can hear?'' 

Deyond a doubt.” 

d']i<*n, }K‘rha}>s, I may ligiiteu her agony; 
mid Ix’iidmg ovtT the pillow of her bed, 1 cori- 
finut-d in a slow, distinct voice, “ Mrs. Moore, 
/iav(‘ Of) /ear, I besi^ech you, on uccowit of voiir 
ciiiidren, fir 1 will help them. IJere, I proiiiisf^ 
}oi0 ioid 4f i break that promise^ may (h>d visit 
me amnjdiuy lo my deserts, that wliilst I am 
sidhird to abide in this world, they shall never 
lack oj]e to lu'lp th(‘m — they shall never be ifiend- 
iess on th(^. earl In” 

And tile jiaisy-strieken woman heard mo, tor 
br aeum struggled to articulate ; but again were 
iuM* lips closed, without sending forth any accamt 
more disliuet ihun a low gurgle, which seemed to 
pro(a*(‘d IVom the lower eavdlies of Jier chest. I 
knelt down, hesicj(‘ her bed, anef repeated my as- 
surance's of pre^i'Ction to lier children ; then I 
prayi'd for lier poor souI,piiid my prayers seemed 
to a/iord her comfort, lor she closed her eyes; and 
distorted as was her face, I thought that it wore 
an aspect of calmness.. 
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But, presently her left haiy:!, which lay without 
the coverlid of the bed, was moved backwards 
and tbrvvards, and the fore-finger pointed out, as 
though she were endeavouring to trace something, 
upon the sheet. The apothecary beheld this, ami 
he whispered to me, I think tliut sb<; is (‘udeu- 
voiiring to write with her finger„r~Watch and 
we did watch. 

‘‘ Doctor, what word was that ! Did yun make 
out tlie letters, as she traced thein?’^ 

I think so — that last word was Lainr/ar.'' 

So I thought, and ^ wy* — * my ” 

Ves — I made that out plainly; but look — ' 

Ah ! that word was ^ Michaer — and- 
Ella — ‘ Michael and Ella* 

Yes — but what was that letter? I eainiot 
make out what she writes.” 

I think that the word was ‘ Pant' ” 

Paul! — what can that mean ? — but look, 
doctor ; ^ Phil — Phillips,* ” 

‘ Paul Phillips! ” 

Yes, I think so — ^ knows — knows aiH ” 

Paul Phillips knows all, 1 cannot tell the 
meaning of thk^. Biit look, now tlie hand is 
still.” 

Oh ! doctor, I thiide that sli^ is dying— see 
liow her frame is convulsed*-' can you do nothing ? 
She would have written more, but now this 
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horrible indeedf, aftd those dreadful struggling 
::Sbrts to articulate. Oh ! doctor, what can we 
mV’ 

Nothing, I fear, nothing ; the spirit is passing 
ftway from her body/' 

It was indeed — but it passed not away gently, 
Sind it was a feafful thing, indeed, to witness the 
dying struggle's of the palsy-stricken woman — the 
deadly throes, the convidsivc paroxysms, the 
wrenolu'd frame, the rolling eye upturned, the 
<]ist()rt(‘d features still more distort, ed. Oli ! better 
art tlicse tilings not described. 

She died — and where, at this awful moment, 
weie those who should have smoothed her dying 
piUow^ e\'en her own children — where were 
Michael and Ella, w^hither had they betaken 
theais(‘lves ? Oh ! passing strai^e seemed their 
absence to me. 

I (juitted the death-chamber and entered the 
little jiarlour, where I had so often sate listening 
to tJie widow, as slm rea(j aloud from her easy 
chair, the sweet moralities of .{eremy Taylor. 1 
did not weep; hut my eyes were hot and arid ; I 
would have given the world for the pow'cr to shed 
a tear. 

There was an open Bible lying upon the table; 

I took it into my hand, but I could not read. 

The letters seemed floating before ray eyes, for 
c2 
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niy brain was exceeding diz»y. • But I prayed — 
and the stream ^ flowed not from my heart without 
access of strength/ 

I rose up, and 1 began to look around me, 
hoping that my eyes would alight upon something 
which might account for the strangu absence of 
Michael and Ella from their home, 1 looked 
arouiid me, but in vain, for all things appc^ared 
to b(^ prcxhsely in th(‘ situation, in which they were 
ever wont to have been, ere my departure from 
Meadow-bank. Despair entered my soul; I knew 
not what to do in this extremity. 

Walking towards the door in utter hop(ilessiiess, 
1 dashed my foot against something thai was lying 
upon the ground. It was a book ; mechaiiic'ally 
I stooped down to lift it up. 1 knew it well, foi 
it was the Hohj Living. 

I turned over its pages, 1 know not why, for J 
did not attempt to read, and a kdter fell from tlu^ 
book, at my feet. I picked it up, and looking 
at tlie signature, I read the name of Lawrence' 
Moore. 

And instantly 1 accounted for the strange ab- 
sence of Michael and Ella, from their honu‘. 
Poor Larry, in sickness and in poverty, destitute 
and broken down, pediaps dying, had written to 
his mother for assistance, and Michael and Ella 
had gone forth to aid him. They had gone to 
London, for Larry had dated his letter from a 
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little tavern in the outskirts of the city ; they had 
started, as it appeared, suddenly, and ere this^ 
they had arrived at the metropolis. 

1 read Larry's letter. It was brief; but it told 
plainly enough the sad history of his destitution. 
Utterly without any further resources, after his 
abandonment of* the equestrian players, he had 
subsisted, for some time, upon his slender pro- 
fc'ssional earnings ; but now, not only was hi^ 
penny less, but fever-stricken ; aiul I almost feared 
that Michael and Ella, would arrive too late to 
rc'seue tlnur brother from death. 

Taking Liirry's letter with me, 1 quitted the 
cottagx*, And turned my footsteps towards the 
Hall. And I, too, will set out for London;’' I 
cried oloud, as 1 ascended the hill. “Yes; eie 
night-fall, I shall have started upon my journey.” 

My words were the langiiagif of truth. That 
i light 1 set out for the metropolis. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE AKVJNG OF THE KTflOP T-E.'/K ANT. 


“ \\ Imt fuirei sen.' 

Shall I require to my authentic aussu-j , 

Thuii this here. en»''r^y — tin tnslinr* 
i.>eciiuse its nature to *Tn’'t‘ * 

* 1$ iif 

Is it for uurnan will 
To institute such impulses ; still less 
To disregard their promptings 

‘ Bhowmno. 


But ere I starred upon my jo’^mey, 1 took eomisei 
with Sir Reginald Euston. The gotrJ baronet, 
grieved as he was by the thought oi‘ my sudden 
departure, apple*ided the generosity of* my resolu- 
tions. ‘‘'Yes, go/’ he said; “gso Gerard; and 
God grant that your ^expedition may be sue- 
cessful/’ 

Then we spake of Lady Euston : Sir Reginald, 
had not yet touched upon the subject of her rela 
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tionship to the Wirjow Moore ; and although he 
lamented the catastrophe that had so suddenly 
cut off the mother of his wife, he could r^ot but 
feel that, by this dispensation, much bitterness 
and heart-rending ^had been spared. Yi^t, 1 
must tell jxer,’' said the baronet ; I must tell 
Ixer of what ha^ luippened. 8o long has she been 
virtually motherless, that the news of tliis actual 
death cannot plunge lier into very deep afRiction. 
i will see to this, (iferard, and to the matter of tlu? 
fiineraf adiitst yoii g() tiuth to redeem the lost 
brother o/‘n!v poor wift?. ’ 

So I starod upon my journey that very night, 
and ;n rfie following evening I kad arrived at the 
m'‘ 0 ’opo!!>. Taking up my qiiarlers at an hotel, I 
di.'-p, o-f 'd ;i hasty meal; and them resolute to 
iosf^ no time ere ! set about the accomplishment 
mI' my desired object, I toc^ Kalh Ijawrence 
Moore’s hotter, and, spreading before me a ma]> 
of LiJiidoii, 1 jiroceeded to acquaint mys(df mi- 
nutely witli the locality of the street where Ik* 
was lodgAig. I had no sooner done this, than it 
occurred to me that, vsomewhat indiscreetly, I had 
taken up my (juarters at* a lionise directly in the 
op{)osite extrCiiiit}’ of the town. Weary of the 
coach, in which I had t^een travelling for nearly 
four-and-tvventy hours, I had quitted it at tlie 
west-end of Piccadilly, and Lawrence Moon.* was 
living in Liinehouse. 
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But I was not much disci^mferted by this dis- 
coveiy. What were seven or eight miles to me, 
who had just travelled nearly two hundred ? Oh? 
nothing ! I threw my cloak over my shoulders, 
and was about to sally forth^ into the open air, 
when I heard a voice calling to the .waiter, the 
tones of which, as I thought, werecfamiliar to me. 

My progress was arrested ,* I turned round my 
head, and, presently retnicing my steps, I walked 
to the further extremity of the cofitn -room, whence 
the voice wdiich so struck me had proceeded. 

Ha !” I exclaimed, it may be — it must be — it 
is Smith !” 

And it was actually the man of sense* who sah' 
there, regaling himself with a beef-steak and n 
bottle of Dublin porter. 

Well, Doveton, we are destined to meet in 
strange places,’’ sUid John Smith. “ From what 
(juaiter of the heavens have you just descended 
in your balloon 

Oh ! I have given up my aeronautics, as you 
desired me,” said I ; “ and, instead (d‘ a dr(‘amer, 
1 liave become an actor.” 

An actor! — what, “have you taken to the 
stage ? It is just the sort of ihiii^ tliat I should 
expect from you.” c 

^ Taken to tlie stage.’ — Yes ; 1 took to the 
stage last night, and I have come by it all the 
way from Devonshire.” 
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Smith smiled at execrable witticism. “ But 
what do you mean by turning actor?’" he asked. 

I mean,’" said I, with an air of self-importanceg 

that I am leading now a life of action. 1 am no 
longer a dreaming boy, but a man, Smith ; a man 
of the world*.’" 

‘‘ y<m a man of the world ! — No, Doveton ; you 
will ncv(!r be that, I am sure.” 

And why not?"" said 1, with an appearance of 
mortification. 

I thought tliat I was paying you a compli- 
numt,’" returned Smith ; and, instead of this, I 
find that I have; ofiended you."" 

“ Oh ! no ; you have not offended me. But tell 
jne your reason for thinking that I shall never be a 
man of tl)e world.’" 

“ Because you liave too much heart; too much 
honesty; too much sincerity. You are all im~ 
])uls(.* : a man of the world never does anytlnng 
upon im])ulse. I do not see why yon sliould 
aspir(‘ to be reputed ‘ a ^>ian of the world." I 
would not have you dream a^vay your lift' ; but 
still I would rather that you slicyald become too 
visionary, tluui too worldly. Aetion, no doubt, is 
a fine thing : I have often told you to act. But 
to Ix'come a man of the wbrld, is not to act, but 
^ trifle. Now, I’ll wager, Doveton, that you have 
coim^ up to town for some purpose or other that 
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will utterly set aside your clailns "to the title which 
you so much desiderate/' 

“ 1 am not so sure of that ; but 1 will 
tell you what has brought me to town/' And 
briefly I narrated the history of Mrs. Moore’s 
death ; of her children's departure from home ; 
and of the causes which led "to their depar- 
ture. 

And do you call that acting like a man of the 
world ? asked Smith. 

I don't know; but I could not well have done 
otherwise. Michael and Ella have never been m 
Loudon before, and they will stand in need of v ery 
much assistance/' 

Are you going to find them out to-night ?” 
asked Smitli. 

I was upon the start, when your voice arrest- 
ed my progress; indeed, 1 ought not to loiter an\ 
longer." 

Shall you walk there 

1 have no other mqde of proceeding.” 

Take a cab, interrupted Smith; ‘‘for I’ll 
answer for it, thjjt you never -find your , way there ; 
besides it is nearly seven miles, and aftc^r your 
journey, you must be tired. But stay ; the 
chances are, Doveton,' that in these occideuta] 
districts — " 

“ Occidental districts — what are they ?" 

The west end of London ; — but I was goiiJj j 
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to tell you, that ^the cabmen, in these parts, 
know very little of the regions about Lime- 
house, and, therefore, you had better dri>^ tirst 
to Leadenhalhstreet, and then take another cab 
onward.” 

Very well.’’ 

But now, tell me, Doveton, have you got any 
money in your pocket?” 

1 searched one pocket, then another, then 
a third, and at length I was compelled to 
aeknowdedge, with humiliation, that, but for 
the interposition of my square friend, I 
should have set out on my expedition, money- 
less. 

How very lucky,” I stammered out, “ that 
you sliould have put me in mind of it. My purse 
is up-stairs, in my bed room ; I remember taking 
it out of my ])ocket. Upon mf word, I have had 
a narrow escape. I am always forgetting these 
thftigs.” 

“ And yet you aspire to be a man of the world. 
De{)end upon it, Doveton, that his purse is the 
last thing which a man of the world ever for- 
gets.” 

I will go up for it, directly ; but, in the mean 
time, 1 have forgotten to ask what you are doing 
now, in this house 

“'Oh ! merely taking a late dinner, before starting 
by the Mail. I am going down to * * *, the 
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seat of our school-boy days, on' a visit to old Doctor 
(joodenough/’ 

Ah ! I shall go there some day, for I wish to 
see Arundel, the painter. How ill we used to 
treat that man. We mistook his genius for mad- 
ness, and all his fine things for nonsense. We 
looked upon him merely as a drawing-master, 
and did not regard him as a great painter, in the 
least.” 

And you think that he is one 

Undoubtedly.” 

u perhaps he may be ; but I am no judge ot 
the. fine arts ; I never smeared a sheet of jjaper in 
my life.” 

Smitli, you are a perfect Goth ; but J have no 
time to argue these things witli you ; 1 must be 
off— Good bye, Smith ; 1 hope that we shall soon 
meet again.” * 

So do I — but, it appeal's, Doveton, that your 
memory is very little tenacious ; lor, in sjiite of ifiy 
recent warnings', you are, even now, setting forlli 
without your purse.” 

So I am. — Was tliere ever such a thoughtless 
b(nug ? Upon my word, Smith, we never meet 
logetlier, without your saving me from the com- 
mission of some preposterous folly or other. But, 
I will run up for my purse, directly, and then take 
a cab to the city.” 
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This I did. It tvas a miserable evening, in 
the hitter end of December, when I set out in 
search of Larry Moore. It was not cold ; *but a 
small drizzly rain was descending, and the wind 
was exceedinj^ hio'h. Neither moon nor stars 
were visible. ; but in London, the universal gas 
is always re^dy to officiate vicariously for 
the heavenly constellations ; and a ‘ dark night ' 
is a thing never spoken of by the denizens 
(jf a lamp-illumined metropolis. Yet thei-e 
was something cheerless in the aspect of the 
city ; for tew were abroad on that night, but 
such as were compelled to leave their homes, 
jind evejy thing was w^et, amf dirty, and mi- 
serable ; it was, indeed, a most hope-subduing 
night. 

My heelings are ever wont to harmonize strange- 
ly with external nature. When the sun shines 
brightly, 1 am full of hope; when the sky is cloud- 
eef over, 1 despond. My mind is a species of 
barometer, and is elevajed or depressed by at- 
mospheriail agency. A darl^, dreary day, when 
the rain .falls unceasingly, and there is a sen- 
sible weight in the superincuhihent air, makes 
me a coward. As 1 rode towards Limehouse, 
I felt that 1 had neitlfer hope nor courage ; 1 
was in a fearful state of nervous excitement. 1 
saw nothing but danger and difficulty before 
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me. I magnified trifles intd vast impediments, 
and almost wished that I had never started on 
the venture. 

I threw myself back in the cab, and drawing 
the curtain before me, I closed my eyes and 
endeavoured to bring my mind into ♦a state of 
more favourable serenity; but th^ more I strug- 
gled against the natural tide of my emotions, the 
more violent did those emotions become. I set 
before me, in glowing colours, the delights of a 
complete success; but when I thought of Micliael 
and Ella, so many distracting considerations rose 
up, and agitated my mind, that I saw nothing bat 
a web of tangled intricacies — difficulty within 
difficulty, and fear within fear — a tortuous laby- 
rinth of adventure for me to thread. Mrs. Moore, 
Lady Euston, Mr. Anstruther, Lawrence Moore, 
and the mysterious Paul Phillips, as yet merely a 
name in my book of knowledge, presented them- 
selves to my imagination, in strange and ever- 
varying attitudes, shifting now liere, now there, 
and forming themselves into closely-woven groups^ 
(kch one wholly different from the last. .A jiainful 
state of incertitude disquieted me ; the little light, 
which shone through a crevice, only rendered thci 
surrounding darkness ifiore palpabhi. Oh ! 
wwld,'^ I exclaimed, that I knew nothing; 
or, knowing a little, that I might be suffered to 
,toow all.’' 
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Unable to calih tile troubled waters of my mind 
by any inward process, I endeavoured to fix my 
thoughts upon outward things, and to sulffstitute 
observation for reflection. So I drew back the 
curtains of the cabriolet, and began earnestly U» 
converse with the driven I asked him a multi- 
tude of strange*questions ; laughed at his answers ; 
listened to his anecdotes, of which he had many, 
all of course relating to his profei^ion ; until, as 1 
thouglit, 1 had thoroughly extmcted the aroma of 
tlie man’s character. At length, as we neared the 
end of our journey, a sudden thought entered my 
brain, and I said to my charioteer, Old boy, do 
you know any one named Paul Phillips ?” 

“ No,’' replied the man; I can’t say that 1 
does ; and yet there is something in the name 
which sounds familiar-like, somehow. Let me 

think a little. No, sir, — it’s no go; and yet I’m 

sure — but my memory is failing,” 

‘‘ ril tell you what, then; if you should happen 
to remember, I will” — bpt I checked myself sud- 
denly ; lor having so lately seen Smith, I was inore 
alive to the absurdity of my conduct. But never 
mind ; there may be five thousand Paul Phillipses 
in the country,” I added. 

As Smith had directed me, I quitted my cab in 
Leadeiihall-street, and almost instantly ensconced 
myself in another. To Limehouse ;” and having 
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2 ;iven this order, I again relapst^d into my old state 
of nervousness. 

I thought that 1 was going into an unknown 
region, amongst a set of stnxnge savages ; and 1 
fully expected to meet with insult, if not with 
aetuul violence, in these demi-eivilized districts. 
There was something very horrible in the^ idea of 
a small public-house, in the ufughbourhood of 
Narrow- street, ^irnehouse ; and my imagination, 
whicli was always abundantly fertile, conjured u[) 
strange visions of trap-doors, and butchers’ kniv es, 
^nd gangs of relentless robbers. I thought that 1 
was about, certainly, to be victimized, and tliat J 
sliould never retmti to Meadow-bank agaiii. ** In 
these haunts of depravity,’’ 1 asked myself, “ who 
is safe ?” And it was good for me that I thus 
acted tlie self-cpiestionev ; for T answered, ^Mfl 
am not sall‘, then tlla Moore is in deadly peril;” 
and tJiinking of this, all selfish fear forsook iu(‘ 
suddenly, and a chivalrous desire took possession 
oi‘ my soul in its stead. ] almost longed that I 
might be called upon to display my courage} ; and 
I fancied myself a knight- errant, about to rescue 
an afflicted damscTL I clenched my hand, and I 
sighed to think that I was swordless ; and I turned 
to my grim-visaged chariokier, exclaiming eagerly, 
Drive faster.” 


“ Did you say Narrow-street, sir?” 
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Yes. Da you kr/ow the Boatsvmin' s Whistle, 
ill Water-laiic, near Narmw-street 

No, sir; I can’t say that I do; but wc’li* ma- 
nage to find out. It be plaguey bad driving in 
these parts ; the streets are no wider tlian the 
pavements ia other places ; and as for tlie lamps, 
sii*, they’re as tar apart as turnpike-gates on a 
high road.” 

Never mind, but drive on; I’ll give you a 
double fare for your trouble; olily drive quick, 
for I’m in a huiTy to be at the end of my 
Journey,” 

“ Yes, your honour; and many thanks for the 
double fare. But here wc be at the corner of 
Narrow-streoit.” 

W ell, drive on.” 

‘‘ I can't, sir; there’s something coming clown ?” 

And no room to pass ?” 

“ None at all, sir; it’s good luck that I seed 
it in time, or we should have been into a ter- 
*rible Jam.” 

“Then I will get out; here is your money; 
I doubt noj: but that I shall discover the way. 
And now,” 1 soliloquized, novv’* for action,” as 
1 ran up the cfimly-lighted street, which so sig- 
nificantly they have nomhkated Narrow. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MISCHANCES OF QUIXOTISM. 


‘ Lo ? I must tell a tale of chivalry, 

For large white plumes are dancing in mine eye , 

Not like the formal crest of latter days — 

I hotly burn to be a Caladore, 

A very Red Cross Knight^ — a stout Leaiider.” 

Keaj s. 


Having leaped from the cabriolet, 1 ran along the 
street, seriously bent upon an adventure. My 
nerves at this moment were unwontedJy well 
strung; I felt that I had strength and courage 
enough to face a whole legion of fiends, much 
more a regiment of men, I thought that I was 
a chivalrous knight-errant setting forth lance in 
rest to rescue a captive damsel from the bondage 
of some cruel giant. If I had been backed by 
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an army of mailed followers I could not have been 
more valorous than I was, when I ran along 
Narrow-street, alone, and in a strange place, ijud 
utterly un-armed. I had not even so much as a 
walking-stick in my hand ; but I clenched my 
fist, thougl^it of Ella Moore, and fancied myself a 
stout hearted hoi'o. 

The ^igfht was gusty ; it rained at intervals, 
and the street was exceedingly dark. The lamps 
intended to throw a light upon the obscurity of 
this narrow thoroughfare, had for^*the most part 
been just demolished by a squadron of drunken 
sailors, so that there was many a pitch-black 
hiatvs between the few still existing luminaries, 
which emitted the smallest possible quantum of 
light for the benefit of luckless way-farers. But 
on 1 went heedless of the darkness, and it was 
fortunate for me that there •were no vehicles 
passing adown the street, or I should infallibly 
have run against them, and very probably been 
altogether demolished. 

But instead of this, as I ran up the street 1 
came violently in contact vvith a moving mass 
of humanity, and I hear^ a feabel of tongues 
addressing melieither in the choicest phraseology, 
nor in the most blaudjloqueat intouaiions. I 
am not sure that it would answer any very impor- 
tant purpose to wTite down the dicta of these 
creatures, by courtesy human ; let it suffice that « 
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they cursed me heartily for running against them, 
and wanted to know what I meant by sucli be- 
havjoLr. 

These fellows, as it appeared to me, though 
1 could very imperfectly perceive them, were a 
mixture of marine and fresh-water sailors all 
comfortably intoxicated. I do not precisely know 
how many there were, but I should irnagiij^ about 
half-a-dozen. They hemmed me in on every side, 
and pushed me about from one to tlu^ other. 

None o' my Qhild," cried one of them, the most 
drunk of the party, as he took me by the na])e of 
the neck and thrust me forward into the iirms of 
his opposite companion, who repeating th(‘ same 
mystic words, sent me back again to him, who 
first propelled me. 

Tiiis was intolerable. Was I, Gerard Dove ton, 
a gentleman, an author, and a knight-errant, to b{‘ 
jostled and pushed here and there by a number of 
dmiiken sailors ? Could I submit to such usage, 
alone and unarmed though I were ? 1 longed for a 
sword tliat I might hew my way thiough the 
obstructing crowd of my enemies, and exclaim 
with tlie redoubtable s(Udier-poet Sydney : Aut 

viam inveniam aut faciam." 

1 grew wondrous wroth in this extremity ; iny 
dignity had been grievously insulted, and f had 
wound myself up for an adventure ; I thought that 
» now a very favorable opening presented itself, 
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and so I determined to put my heroic qualities to 
the proof without further delay. 

You cowardly poltroons/’ I cried aloud in a 
voice of thunder, you dastards, you cravens, I 
defy you T’ and at the same time clenching my 
retributoryjist, I struck the nearest of my oppo- 
nents with all, the vigour 1 possessed, on the 
face. 

TJif‘se warlike proceedings on my part had the 
cBect of generating in the breasts of ray enemies a 
servile spirit of imitation, and it was not very long 
fx^fore I was doomed to experience an anguish 
simihir to tliat which 1 had indicted. Tliere is 
scarcely anything in the wwld which elicits such 
a prompt revpayment as a blow. This I found to 
my (‘ost when .1 struck the sailor, for I w^as almost 
instantly knocked down. 

I was not very much hurt f but there was a 
vast deal of mud in the street, and the sailors 
rolled me, with chuckling malignity, into the 
slush, and there they left imi to cool myself; 
lor my hfood was at fever-heat just then. 

My enemies, having fully ])uaished me for my 
aggressions, bustled onw£R*d, ai)d as I was rising 
from the kennt;!, Plnrard one of the party say to 
another something about Poll Phillips.’’ 

In a moment 1 forgot my discomfiture, wrath, 
vengeance, indignation, all passed away. I stood 
erect again, and heedless of the punishment that 
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I had received, and the dirt whkh enveloped me, 
1 cried out, Stop, stop, my good friends, I 
entrcjf.t you — I implore you to stop/’ 

But they heeded not jny supplications : on the 
contrary, they rather quickened their pace, and 
seeing this, I detennined to follow them, for I had 
caught the words, “ Poll Phillips,” or Paul 
Phillips,” I knew not which, and I w^as resolved 
at all risks to ascertain whether the individual 
alluded to by Mrs. Moore upon her death-bed, 
was amongst the drunken party or kno\^m to any 
one of them. 

So I ran after them still crying out, Stop, my 
good friends, I have something particular to ask 
you ” 

Oh, yes ! — I suppose so ; but we arn’t very 
fresh,” said one of my enemies, as he turned round 
and beheld me a few paces in his rear. 

Are either of you Paul Phillips ?” I asked 
ill a conciliatory voice, panting between every 
word. 

‘‘ All of us, and none of us, — but ask the gutter,” 
said he, whom I hacl stricken in the face, and as 
he spoke he tripp^'d up my legs, and again I lay 
sprawling in the mud. 

Then they all ran away laughing, and when I 
regained my legs, they had turned the corner of 
the street, and were out of sight. I was horribly 
crest-fallen. I stood still for several minutes not 
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knowing what to do, I was bruised both in body 
an(j in mind, I was all over dirt, and my face 
was besmeared with blood ; but as the street^ was 
almost utterly dark, I consoled myself with the 
reflexion that there was no witness of my humi- 
liation ; but then how was I to proceed? My 
ardour was somewhat moderated, and I no longer 
imagined myself a hero, but a very ridiculous 
Quixote, a ‘^knight of the rueful countenance,’' 
indeed, and I began heartily to despise myself. 

lint what was I to do? I was almost on the 
point of beating a retreat, and returning to my 
(juarters westward, without accomplishing my 
purpose, ^ut pride stept in and forbade the 
n client ; then vanity suggested that 1 should 
present a de])loral)lc aspect to my dearly beloved 
litth^ Ella ; and then — but it must be acknow- 
ledgcni tliat I was in a very unj^leasant predica- 
ment ; I did not know the precise situation of the 
“ Boatswain’s Whistle,” and I saw no body in the 
streets, whom 1 could ask, and I did not like to 
U'o into a Jiiouse to enquire, because I was all 
begrimed with dirt, and my fa«fre was besmeared 
with blood, "and more than gll thkigs in the world 
hated 1 always to Ive laughed at, Oh ! Gerard 
Doveton, Gerard Dovetoii!” — I soliloquized : why 
waited you not patiently till the morning ? ” 

“ But the river must be somewhere in this neigh- 
bourhood,” I continued, I will go thither and 
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wash my face/' so I retraced my steps, and soon 
found that I was on the very margin of the 
Thames. I climbed over some railings, and stood 
upon a sort of wharf, where laying myself dow n at 
full length, with my head hanging over the edge 
of it, I managed to wash my face. 

I found the cold water rath<^u* grateful to my 
burning temples ; so not content with cleansing 
the mud from my face, I continued for some 
minutes to bathe my throbbing brow with the 
cool element, until I resolved upon a complete 
immersion of my head, and leaning over, tliat 1 
might accomplisli this feat, I lost my balance, 
o’er-topped the edge of the wiiarf^ and fell head- 
long into the water. 

I know not by what process I contrived to savt^ 
myself from drowning, as I never was able to swim 
a stroke. But so it was, that after a little lloimder- 
ing I found myself again standing ujkjii tlie wharf, 
dripping with wet and miserably cold. I shook 
myself, as a dog does after bathing, tri(‘d to wrijig 
some of tlie water from my liair, and then putting 
on my hat, I walked with brisk steps in the 
direction of thcv'treeM had just quitted. 

Well, after all," I soliloquized, it is as well 
to be wet as to be dirty, but what shall I do ? 
shall I turn homewards, or shall I persevere in my 
undertaking ? " 
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I thought of 51la, and I made answer, “ 1 
wiil — yes I will — persevere/’ 

S«) I walked onward till I came to a lufuse 
wli(*nc(' I heard many voices proceeding. I looked 
up ; it was evidently a tavern ; but it was not the 
“ Boatswaii/s Whistle.” 

But 1 resolved, that I would enter and inquin* 
my way to tlie establishment 1 was so anxious to 
iviudi. So i pushed open the door, and presently 
J I’oiiiul myself in a room, where it w^as entirely 
iinjiossibk*, to see more than a yard before me, so 
d(uisi' was tlie tobacco-smoke, which tilled the 
apartment. 

There w.w. a great noise, and as it appeared 
to iiH*, more talkers and singers than listeners. 
Oatlis were abundant, blasjdiemy and obscenity 
at a premium ; 1 felt an inclination to retreat 
a ] most as soon as I had entered tlA* room. 

But I summoned courage to call for the land- 
lord ; and he came, half drunk. Will you have 
tile goodness,” said 1 to acquaint me with the 
best w ay to ^iie Boatswain’s* Whistle ? ” 

I'he man laughed, and his face assumed an 
impudently Iknow ing look as he answered. The 
way to the ^and you ask me the way 

to the Whisile — Ha-ha! to ask the keeper of 
the Anchor, the way to the Whistle, that’s 
good,” 
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And suddenly it occurred to me that I was 
asking the way to one tavern from the proprietor 
al smother and a rival establishment. So I said, 

My good. Sir, I am not going to ])atrouize the 
Whistle y far from it, I prefer the A nolior, so order 
jue some brandy and water ; but the trutli is, 
tliat I wish to see a person who is living at tlie 
Boatsvmin's WkisthySmA I (fon’t know the way to 
the house.” 

No, Sir, no gentleman does,” replied niim^ 
host of the Anchor in a more obsequious voice 
than heretofore. Tis not a fit place for a gentlc*- 
man — low, Sir, very low indeed. 

But let me have my brandy and water, and 
then tell me tlie way to the Whistle. , for low or 
high, Sir, I must go there to-night.” 

‘‘ Sorry for that, Sir, on your account, as tlu'v 
arri’t resi)ectabk‘ people there, Sir, at all;” but 
having brought me the brandy and water, which 
1 paid for immediately, the publican procecHhtd to 
acquaint me with tlie w^ay to poor Larry's 
abode. 

1 drank off tlie’ brandy and water, for 1 thought 
that after my iFamersIoii it might have a benetieiai 
effect ; and then set out witli all possible speed 
for the locality of the Boatswain’s Whistle. 

I was not long before 1 bad reached the tavern 
thus designated, and my heart beat quick as I 
ci’ossed the threshold of the house, which was 
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vi'vy much of a description similar to that 
which 1 had just quilted, only, as I thought, 
SOUK vvli at more respectable ; I called Ihelandkud, 
iuid f asked in hurried accents : “ Is there a young 
moil nani(‘(l Moore lodging in your house V 

The landlord shook his head, Know no body 
^>f the name, Sir, at all.” 

‘‘ But is not this the Boatswain’s Whistle ? ” 

Yes; sure enough — but they calls it tin* 
It7/;.v//e for short.” 

I was in perplexity — But tell me/’ I said, 
IS there not a young man here wlio has been very 
•ill indeed of late ? ” 

“ ^ es ; pTior fellow — I thought ‘he would ha’ 
kick(M] in the house.” 

‘‘ Is lie liert^ now ! ” 

Y('s ; but he’s gelling a little better. The 
takers won’t have him this time, 1 think.” 

“ And tell me, my friend — have two young 
people, a brother and sister, come to see tlu' 
invalid ! ” 

Yes, Sir-~and they be here now.” 

Then the sick man’s name must be Moore.” 

No, Sir, Fm quite sure it isn’t.*' 

What is it th5ii ? 

Lawrence.” 

Ah ! Lawrence — I know it — Tis Lawrence 
Moore ; can I see him ? ” 

Yes,^Sir, if you please ; I will show you llie 
b2 
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way to his room, *Tis not ono of the best in the 
house, but we are going to move him to-morrow — 
jio\^^, Sir, — take care, there are two steps down- 
wards — and now you go up — can you see 

Not very well — but I can grope my w ay — 
and how many more flights of stairs ?/' 

Only one. Sir, and then yowL are at tlie top of 
tiie house — these stairs are none of the widest — 
gently, Sir, gently, let me go first — That's it — now 
this is the door.” 

I tapped, and a w'ell-knowai voice sweetly uttered 
the words, Come in.” 

I I was Ella's voice : — how' my heart beat, mid 
how’ my hand trembled as I laid it upe>n the door- 
Jateh. 

1 entered, and there — but I must pause a little 
ere 1 tell the reader what I beheld. 
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CHAPTER V. 

UJi: K AIN BOW HUES OF LOVE's PAINTED WINDOW. 


In many >vavs does tho full heart reveal 
I'he prt'sence of the love it would conceal. 

at » # * * 


Wl tlioughts, all passions, all delights. 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

Ul are but ministers of love, 

And I’eod Ids sacred flame. ^ 

Com- III DOT. 


'1'he apartment wliich I now entered was small 
and exceedingly low — so low that in some places 
f was obligeil to incline my head as I walked. It 
was a garret-room, and the ceiliiig tliereof* was 
angular and slopuig, or to express it in one word, 
pyramidal. At the further extremity of the 
chamber there was a narrow hearth, and a small 
aperture by way of chimney; upon the hearth, 
for there was no appearance of any thing re- 
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scumbling' a grate, smoked and crackled a few 
faggots, but very slender was the flame, and very 
little the warmth that they emittech The smoke, on 
the other hand, was abundant, but unwilling to 
(‘scape up the chimney it had dispersed itself 
voluminously about the room, and every now and 
then a gust of wind sent a cloud of it to thicken 
t)ie obscurity. 

A little way from the hearth upon a (h‘al box, 
was a solitary farthing-mshlight stuck in a black 
wiiie-bottle, serving to illuminate the chamber, 
after a fashion which is generally called “darkness 
visible;’’ and in the farther corner of the room 
was a bed or rather a wretched pallet, curhiinless, 
sheetless, pillowless; and there lay poor Larry 
Moore ! 

But who were with him ? Who tended the suL 
fering youth '! Michael and Ella? Nay ; 1 beheld 
in the room two maidens ; and who were they ? 

The one was Ella; she sate at the foot of tlu* 
pallet with a book, vdiich she had been reading, 
in her hand. It was a bon*owed one, and I almost 
fear that it had not been very much r'‘ad. 

It was a Bible — Ella Moore had just been 
reading the story of the Prodigal. 

The other little maiden was younger than Ella, 
but scarcely less beautiful and graceful. She 
sate upon the floor by the head of the pallet, and 
whilst with one arm she supported the head of 
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the sufferer, with the other she held a little basin, 
from which he w^as eating* some gruel, when 1 
entered. 

She was dressed in a strange fantastic manner— 
ill a scarlet frock trimmed with black, and sur- 
mounted by a black velvet boddice. The frock, 
or rather tunic, 'w^as very short, and descended 
not much lower than her knees ; but she wore a 
jiuir of white spangled trowsers, with a fringe of 
tiiriiislied gold bullion, which reached about half 
way down her legs, and displayed to full advan- 
tage a beautifully rounded ankle, encased in a 
stocking of scarlet silk with large black clocks, 
(‘orrcsponduig with her gown, ©n her feet slie 
w'ore tiny littl(‘ filack velvet slippers; and alto- 
gether her a])pearaiice was picturesque in the ex- 
tnauc, r(‘seijibliiig that of a Spauisli Gitauella, 

I need scarcely tell the reader that this little 
damsel was no other than the Sylphide of Mr. 
Centaur's troop — tlie Mademoiselle Bcau-pied 
the fair. 

Ella — LawrciK‘e ! — and I have found you 
at last! de^r Ella, speak to me,” 1 exclaimed as 
I walked tremblingly towards. Gie pallet of the 
invalid. 

Wlb is that?” asked the sufferer in a feeble 
voice, which was echoed by little Beau-pied. 
But Ella had no need to ask such a question — the 
tones which she heard w^ere familiar to her — she 
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knew them — instantly she knew thew^ and she 
uttered a faint sJjriek. 

^‘'\7erard J’' and the Bible fell from her hand. 
She turned her face towards tlie door and beheld 
me. ‘‘Gerard!” and she endeavoured to rise, 
1)ut lier limbs trembled ; slie was vvitlif)ut strength, 
and she sunk again upon the flodr. 

In a moment I was seated by her side, “ Ella, 
dear Ella!” and I took one of her litth' hands 
into mine. “Ella, are you well — very 
Now tell me all about yourself and about Lav\~ 
rence, and aboht Michael. But when^ is Mic.haid, 

I see him not — Ella, where is your brother V’ 

“ lie has gone out to buy something for Liirry, 
lie will very speedily return.” 

Then 1 turned my face towards the suHenng 
youth, who scarcely seemed to nuogni/e m(‘ 
through the smoke. “ Lawrence, are \ou betb'r ^ 
How fe(‘l you f To-morrow yon shall be nion* 
comfortable,” and then nearing the head of the 
bed, I took one of his Jean hands into miiui; and 
said, “ Lawrence, do you know me 

He started ai^d looked eamestly into my face-. 
“ Know you ? Oh ! yes, Mr. Doveton, it is not so 
long since we met — I know you, but do you 
know me ? Is there any likeness betv^en the 
creature that I was last October, and tlu^ pale, 
haggard wretch you see me now?'’ 

Indeed there was very little likeness. Poor 
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Lawrence ! his once noble frame now bore tin 
semblance almost of a skeleton. His checks were 
sunken and colourless; his eyes dull and 
bis liair, once so thick and clustering', had almost 
entirely fallen off'. There was scarcely a, trace! <d‘ 
beauty in hi5 face. Oh ! indeed, it was a piteous 
sight to Ijcliold such an abject ruin of a structure 
once so beautiful. 

He drew up his shirt-sleeves, and holding out 
his arm, lie said to me, Look there; you might 
sjKiii it at the thickest part.’' 

1 thought that he said this reproachfully. Per- 
haps he was thinking at the time, that but for my 
appearance at Croydon Fair, he would still have 
i)(M‘n in health and affluence, — some thoughts of‘ a 
similar nature ffitted through my brain at tliat 
moment. 

‘U)h! but you will soon be stronger,” 1 said: 
to-morrow we will move you into better lodgings ; 
you shall have a medical man to attend you daily, 
you have no less than fourtiiurses, Lawrence, and 
we will take such care of you won’t we, Ella ? 
And you slmll have all manner ©f strengthening 
things until you are quite well again, and a very 
giant refresh ed . ’ ’ 

You very kind, Mr. Dove ton, very kind, 
indeed, and I know tliat I am getting better. 
]lut^ have been very foolish and very wicked, 
and very ungrateful to my poor mother, I do 
D 5 
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not deserve that she should ever love me again — 
und yet she will, 1 know tlmt she will, Mr. Dove- 
Jton. 1. have caused her a world of agony I uni 
mire, but slie 'will receive the Prodigal back again 
<»pen-armed, and run out to meet him 1 am sure.'' 

I was silent. The memory of Mrs. Moore’s 
death-bed came upon me with a sickening influ- 
ence, ] could not speak — I sate statue-like by 
the ])f‘d-side, and I almost tried to persuadt' my- 
self that wliat 1 liad witnessed at Grass-hill was 
nothing more than a dream. Could it really h(‘ 
possible that Mrs* Moore was dead / — Dead! 
and her poor children in utter ignorance of’ tins 
t terrible event. 

And uj)on me had devolved the duty — oh ! 
how painful ! — of dispersing their ignoranei*. What 
was to be done ? The truth must be told — hut 
how ? I was in a fearful state of distraction, and 1 
ntt(*red a deej>-drawn sigh. 

Ah ! you may well sigh,’' said Lawrenci , 
thinking over all that I have done. But you 
bring tidings, I 'suppose, of my mother. Have* 
YOU come from ! Gras^-hill direct?’* 

A simple aftirmative was all that I could articu- 
late. 

And how is my poor mother ?” 

To this 1 could make no answer. J trembled 
all over with neiwoUs excitement. My head 
drooped, and I was silent. 
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** What ails asked EUa^ are you ill ? 

You shiver as though you were ia an ague-fit’' 
^tlustas I do every day of niy life/’ added Law- 
reiK^e, but God preserve you, Mr. Dovetouy 
from such wretchedness.” 

And here little Beau-pied, who sate beside me, 
lifted up her eyes from the ground, on which they 
had been fixed ever since my entrance, and said, 
I think that you are wet— *- you seem quite 
dripping with wet” 

“ And so I am,” I said, rejoicing in tlie oppor- 
tunity thus offered to me of changing the subject 
of our (lis^iourse, ^^and so I am^ — miserably wet 

— the fact is — but don’t be frightened, Ella, I 
have had an immersion in the river — a cold bath/’ 
and f endeavoured to laugh. I had a fall, <;r 
ratlnu’ I was hustled into the gutter by a number 
ol“ drunken men, and, trying to wash my face in 
the river, soinci how or other 1 over-reached my- 
self; but 1 am not much the worse for the accident 

— so don’jL be uneasy, Elki.” 

“ Oil ! but 1 am — you will^jatch a dangerous 
cold if yoU sit in these dai 4 ji clothes. Oil! do go 
home and change them, 1 beseech you.” 

“ Oh I 110 , Ella, my home is at the other end 
of the ^wn — at least six miles off from tliis, 
and it will take me a long time to go there and 
Ella.” 

But you need not come back to-nigliE MucJi 
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better would it be tor you to resf — Michael will 
be hymc presently, and thert* are en()up!,h of us to 
Wait on Lurry/’ 

Oh ! but I liave so many qiU‘stions to ask 
you — 1 cannot ^o home to-niii'ht. I doubt not 
but that Michael can lend me some clot la ^s — iie- 
sidej^ tliere is no dano^er.” 

There is — oh! indeed there is but liark ’ 
lliose are Michaers footsteps; how vory ylud hr 
will b(‘ to see von. Oh ! Gerard, vou huv(' ( vtu 
been to us a very present helj) in trouble’’ 

And here Michael entered the rooiu. Tpoai 
first beholding me he started back, as ie? thouglit 
that there was some intruder in the ehamlKU', 
wlioin it would be part of his duty to dispel Pmt 
presently he recognized the out line of' my face, 
and Ins surprise dwas speedily mmcir^d with |o\. 
“VVdiat, Gerard! our best of friends — how strange 
— it cannot he, yet it is — oh! d<‘at (h'raol 
whence have you come 
‘‘ Lrom Grass-hill/’ ‘ 

i thoiight that* you were at Charlton Abbey. 
( hi ! how secure do I «t^iel that we are now — 

“ 1 have been at Charlton Abbey as you know : 
but 1 reached the neighbourhood of Grass-hill on 
a visit to Sir Reginald, just in tiim* to hf.*ar of 
your dejiarture/’ 

‘‘And you started off to aid us,” cried : 
“oil! good, kind !” but she checked herself siid- 
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leiily, and turning round to Michard, siie added. 

Blit all this time, brother, he is sitting in^wet 
lolli(‘s — can you not. take him to your room and 
rnd iiim some of your own V 

“Oh ! that 1 ean — such as they are,” returned 
Michael, (‘agerly^ ‘Minything is better than eatch- 
ng cold, I will go below for a candle,” and 
Vliciuu'l quitted the room. 

All this tmui little Beau-pied liad been juakini;: 
eady and administering the medicine, whieh 
-Michael had brouirht, to the poor invalid. The 
child sei'iiK'd timid and constrained; she did m/t 
knoNs hov\ to mterjiret my sudden ap]>earHnee 
amongst llumi. But a day or two before slie had 
h(M‘n all in all to the suHering youth, and now she 
was only oni' of a number — amongst strangers 
who, kind as tlu'v were, seemed U) regard her with 
ail f‘y(' of suspicion — she. w^as uneasy, and though 
she slackciK'd not in her attentions, and would 
n sign her ofbee to no one, she set about her ac- 
customed duties with an efiibarrassed air, scarei'ly 
uttming a smgh' word, or venturing to uplift lier 
eyes. She* felt that she \\ws an,*alicn — an inter- 
iopm* ill this family party, and she seemed to know 
that she occupied amongst them a very doubtful 
p ositioiy^ She loved Lawrence Moore with all the 
lervim^of lu'r ehildish heart; and she would sid- 
f- lio one to interfere with that which she deemed, 
her riaht. She had watched beside his bed from 
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the first hour of his sickness, and wore others, 
who arrived but yesterday, to deprive her of th<^ 
prerogative, in which she gloried, and to render 
her subordinate to them ? No, no,'^ she whis- 
pered to Lawrence, when Ella and Miclund w(‘n^ 
conversing together at the opposite extremity of 
the room/' let the whole w^orld dock to your bf*d- 
side, I must still be your head-nurse. I was the 
first with you, and I will be the last to leave you : 
none shall turn ine out of my place/' 

And as though she were fearful of her throne 
being usurped, she had not since the arrival of 
Michael and Ella, once quitted her qjd position 
by the h(‘ad of the invalid's pallet. Tlnuti she 
sate w'atchiiig his every motion, and every now 
and then looking furtively at her rivals, as though 
she were in consf,ant apprehension of sonie hostile* 
movement upon their part. Although Lawrenci* 
had written for them, as she thought, she wished 
that they had never come. She did not know of 
what use they were in the sick-chamber, whilst 
she was present and capable of doing all things 
for the sufferer.^ Sh^, was jealous of their kind- 
ness ; she wished that all the.kindness and affec- 
lion lavished upim Lawrence should emanate from 
her heart ; and that all tlie little sootv\ng acts, 
which mitigated the evils of sickness, shc^uld be 
the work of her hands. Poor little creature !Mhis 
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was weakness upoh her part, but it proceeded from 
the strength of her love. 

Michael returned with another rushJightf and 
leading me into a room precisely similar to tliat 
which wc had just quitted, he assisted me to 
change my ^garments, which were indeed saturated 
with the wet. As we were doing this, we asked 
one another a multitude of questions ; but very 
little transpired of which the reader is not already 
acquainted. 

Immediately upon the receipt of Larry’s letter^ 
Mrs, Moore had signified her intention of starting 
herself for London, and it was witJi the utmost 
ddliculty *that Michael and Elltl persimd(‘d their 
mother to abandon sucli an under hiking. Oh ‘ 

no, let us go together/’ said both the children in 
eoiieord — “ 1 wall go,” cried Ella, as a nurse; — 
And 1 as lier protector,” added Micliaei. 

“ Eat you have never yet been to London/^ 
said tlie widow Moore, and ignorant of its w ays, 
you will lose yourselves ip its crowded thorougli- 
fares.” * 

^0)h ! jio — no — we shall not lose ourselves,” 
leplied Michael, “ for LawencS has told us the 
name of his street, and surely we shall easily fi^l 
it.” 

IJ^)t very easily, Michael ; but simple and ni- 
ex’^Tjenced as you are, you are still not destitute 
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of wisdom ; but you must have money ^ for without 
that you will he able to accomplish nothing. It 
is foftunate that we have never heeii so wealthy 
as we are now ; the money, which w^e received in 
that strange manner may he now applied to the 
best of purposes. Now, indeed, luy cliildren, 
does my mind misgive me, that iJarry was not the 
donor of that money, or, if lie was, he has beg- 
gared himself in order to enrich his mother. 

^^Oh! mother,’' cried Ella Moore, ^‘be sure that 
it was Mr. Doveton, who sent us that rich gift.” 

And when Michael had reached this portion oi 
his narrative, he broke off' suddenly, and taking 
me by the hand, said, Confess, Gerard, that 
Ella was right — confess, for tliefe’s no use deny- 
iiig it — we are so certain — Ella and I — that we 
leave added the gift already to the long list of 
lavours you have conferred on us.” 

1 was silent, and Miciiael continued, “ Ah ! 
Gerard, this silence is ample confession — you need 
nut utter the word.” 

Then Michael proceeded thus wdth his story. 
‘^We lost no time in preparing for our journey. 
We put up a few clotlies in a bag, and set out im- 
ipediately for Merryvale, where we had not to 
tarry long before one of the coaches arrived on its 
way to London, and there wasfortunatelyacuunmo- 
-dation for us both.” 
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‘‘ You did not buffer Ella to travel outside in 
this hitter weather V I exclaimed. 

She would fain have gone outside/* refllied 
Michael, indeed, she entreated me to let her, 
because it would be a saving of expense^ and 
there woidd.be more money then left for Larry. 
Pint 1 would not SulLer her/’ 

'' Kiglit, dear Michael.’’ 

‘‘ We reached London yesterday morning, and 
with some little difficulty we contrived to discover 
the localiCy of Lany’s abode. We entered the 
houst', Ella and I, fully exjm*ting to find our poor 
Iwotlier in utter solitude; guess, therefore, our 
astonishment at beholding that strange little girl 
sitting by ins bed-side, and nursing him with the 
teiidenst solicitude.” 

And what said Lawrence ?” 

VYhen our first salutations were over, and Ella 
and 1 liad satisfied ourselves that our poor brother 
was no longer in })eril, but that there w^as every 
prospect ()f liis speedy recpvery, Larry said to us, 

^ 1 suppose* you are astonished at seeing that J 
have a coiy panion in i»y misfortunes. I Jiope 
that you will both of you be vefy kind and very 
grateful to my Tittle nurse, for without her assis- 
taiK'c I should liave by this time been snug in my 
grave.’ ^Aiid this is all we know about tlie little 
girl, for since our arrival she has sate by his bed- ♦ 
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side unceasingly, and we have* never been able to 
question our brother/^ 

‘^Do you know who she is?^^ said L 
One of the player children, I suppc^se, by the 
strange theatrical as})ect of her costume. She 
is a beautiful little creature at all events, and I 
could almost fall in love with hcf myself.’' 

I think/' said 1, that she is something 
better than slie seems — she was not born to ex- 
hibit in a circus.” 

Michiiers cheeks blushed deep as crimsoih — He 
was thinking of his own lot — and dim rcminis- 
(,‘ences of a by-gone state began again to disturb 
his niiiul. 

He was silent for a few moments, and then, us 
though he were striving to disperse these distract- 
ing suspicions, he paced the room once or twice, 
and then pausing suddenly, he asked me, How 
was my mother wdien you left Grass-hill ! You 
saw lier of course before you started.” 

This was the question above all others which 
1 least desired to have addressed to me, and which 
I w^as the least prepared to answer. Dreading 
the disclosure that I had to make, I resolved to 
defer it as long as possible, and then to break the 
melancholy news gradually to poor Michael. But 
what was I to answ^er ? — I was in a cn‘j:>lorable 
perplexity ; 1 stooped down to raise something 
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from the ground,* and pretended not to hear 
Michael. 

Thk gave me a little time for coiisideraiioii. 

How was my mother, when you left Grass-hill 
yesterday ?'’ asked Michael a second time. 

Wliat \vis that you asked, Michael 

Michael repeafed his question a third time. 

I don’t know, Michael,” said 1. 

But surely you saw her before you left.” 

“ No, I did not.” 

llovv very strange cried Michael, fully be- 
i/cviijg in his innocence thnt I spoke the truth. 

“ Strange, Michael^ what is strange ? I only ar- 
rived in the noighbourhood on ilie evening pre- 
cceding mv departure.” 

But without seeing my mother how did you 
learn l.arry’s reskleiice — as she alone had the 
power of informing you ?” 

1 nev(U' could stand a cross-examination, and 
iiere I was detected in a j>alpable lie. 

The eloquent blood ryshed to my face and 
crimsoned \ny very forehead. 1 felt that I must 
say somtdhing, so I stammereef o^ut, How did I 
Jearn it ? — How did 1 learn LaiTry’s residence ? — 

I — I — 1 learnt it from Larry himself — that is 
to say, 1 read Larry’s letter.” 

B; t where did you read it, Gerard, if not in 
my mother’s cottage. I fear that something evil 
iias haj)peued.” 
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Where did I read it — I ' read it — Larry’s 
letter, I mean — Sir Reginald brought it to me at 
theiiali;^ 

Now, if I had neither blushed nor stammered 
this answer might have done very well — but 
coupled with my crimsoned clieeks ai^l my falter- 
ing voice, it was very much like •a lying evasion. 
Few were ever less suspicious than Michael, but 
now mistrust crept into his heart. 

^‘Oh! Gerard/’ he said, in a supplicating voice, 
forpve me, if my suspicions arc ciiusdcss 
hut, indeed, I doubt veiy much whether that 
which you hnve told me is correct I have ter- 
rible apprehensi(ms in my mind that you a,i\' con- 
cealing some t(‘arful truth. Tliere is something 
strange in your manner — you blush, and you lo(.)k 
not at iiK^ when you sp(?ak, you stammer and --- 
dear Gerard, if any thing evil has happen(‘d, j)rav 
tell me that 1 may know the worst at once.” 

I liesitated — but after a wliile I summontMl 
courage, and said, ‘^Well, then, your mother is 
poorly.” 

Poorly — nay, Gerard, tell me, is she nut rert/ 
ill ?” 

Not very— that is to say, she is confined to 
her bed, but the doctor — ” 

Oil ! Gerard, you are still concealiug the 
truth — I am sure you have not told me, ^ the 
worst.” 
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Well, then, she is very ill — ” 

^‘Aiid what her disease — oh! Gerard, I will 
return to Grass-hill to-morrow, if you will atWud 
to poor Larry in my absence — but what is my 
mother’s disease 
“ Paralysis.” 

Is she speecijAess, Gerard — ” 

‘^Ves — ’’ ■ 

And dying do you think ?” 

I was silent. Oh ! tell me, Gerard — tell me 
th(^ worst at once — if you love me, t(;il me, the 
worst — she is dvino^ or perhaps, she is dead , — 
Speak, Gerard. Is she dying, or is she dead V 
I ih ought that my heart would Jiuve burst, as / 
uttered the word Dead.'' 

Dead I and you saw her die — then 1 am a 
miserable orphan.” 

We mingled our tears togetlft-‘r, and then we 
knelt down and prayed. 
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CHAPTER VJ. 

THE MONSTEIl-BIllTII OF AN IMPULSE. 


() Rtniiige and hidden power of sympathy, 

That of like fates, though all unknown to < acli, 

Dost make blind instincfs, orpJian's heart to orphan’s 
Drawing by dim discjuiet. 

(’oLL lunc.r. 


1 have started many strange bf'asts in my time 
But none less like a man than this before me. 

Ibnl, 


It was a week after uiy arrival in the inetrojxilis, 
and it was the day of Mrs. Moure’s fantnal. 
Michael liad returned to Grass-lull thut h{‘ niit;'ht 
follow the remains' of his mother to th(‘ gravt^ ; 
whilst 1 remained in charge of the invalid and liis 
two dcilicate nurses. 

I had removed my friends into comfortable 
lodgings, situated in a decent jiart of the town. 
Lawrence was gradually gaining strength, although 
the news of his mother’s death had occasioned a 
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temporary relapse v- he was much stoutej’ 
and stronger, and it was, indeed, pleasant to set* 
th(* altered aspect of his face. Ilis disease Iwid 
l)eeu chiedy made up of a scries of low fevers at- 
tend(*d with quotidian ague ; and having been 
fearfully reduced by these repeated attacks it nt*- 
eessarily required piuch time to restore him to his 
pristin(‘ condition. Never was a sick man more 
fortunate in his nurses than Lawrence. It would 
be almost worth one’s while to endure sickness 
voluntarily, if we could be always sure of being 
ttnuled by the delicate hands of such gentle minis- 
ters as Ella and Beau-pied. 

I lodg('d not in the samci house \j’ith my friends; 
because in tins instance, 1 was more than usually 
inclined to humour the conventional prejudices of 
the world. Ella was now a woman, she was 
iu‘arly (jigliteen, and one of tlu» most beautiful 
young creatures that eye ever bcdield. I would 
jiot, therefore, dwell beneath the same roof with 
her, although Lawrence Moore, her natural pro- 
tector, was fOiH‘ of the party ; for the tongue of 
scandal is ever busy, and I love^l Ella too well to 
subject her 5y any iudiscretiMi of»uiine, even to be 
suspected for a single moment by the most slan- 
derous censor in the world. So I took a lodging 
in the same street, and the nearness of my domi- 
cile enabled me to be constantly in the presence 
of my friends. 
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It was a week after my arrival in London, and 
Lawrence was sitting in a comfortable arm-chair 
beside a blazing fire. Little Beau-pied sate u}>on a 
stool at the invalid's feet, and Ella was preparing 
at a table some article of mourning apparel. 

Ella was very pale, and her eyes were dim witli 
weeping. She had grieved mycli for her poor 
mother ; the loss, indeed, to her was irreparable. 

1 sate beside Ella at the table, and was endea- 
vouring to raise her drooping spirits by conversa- 
tion of a cheerful, though not of a fli})pant, natun'. 
But Ella refused to be comforted. It is th(‘ day 
of my mother\s funeral/' said she. 

Then she w'l^s silent, and contmucvl lier work, 
large tear-drops all the wdiile coursing down her 
pale checks. But presently she folded up her 
work, and rising from her seat, she placed it in the 
drawer of a sidj-table ; then she said to jne, “ It 
IS the day of my mother's funeral, and it ought to 
be passed in prayer." 

And little Beau-pied, whose lustrous eyes had 
been fixed intently upon Larry’s face,, now' turned 
herself round towards Ella, and said, J don’t 
know how to pray." 

Have you never prayed, my dear ?" asked 
Ella. 

<< No — never — except once or twice when I 
prayed Mr. Centaur not to beat me, and then 1 
went down upon my knees." 
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Have you never^gone down upon your knees 
to God ?” asked Ella, in a voice of kindness. 

“^No — never,” replied Beau-pied, thougbtful?^ . 
you know the meaning of the word Gon?” 
asked Ella. 

But here Larry interrupted his sister. My 
dear Ella, what is the use of asking the child 
these (pjestions 

That I might teacli her what she does not 
know,” said Ella, and surely this will be some 
use.” 

Oh ! yes,” cried the little girl, looking up be- 
seechingly into Larry's face, pray let hei\ teach 
me what I dA not know^ ; 1 shall be* very glad to 
be tauglit.” 

And Ella began to teatdi. How lucid were the 
explanations of tlie young preceptress — hov\^ 
beautifully adapted to the comju’eiuuision of the 
simplest, the most uninfornK^d intellect. Little 
Beau-f)ied listened to all that was said with wrapt 
attention, and apparently with delight. The an- 
swers, which jihe n‘turned to Ella’s questions, mani- 
fested considerable natural acuteness, but prov ed 
at once that she was utterly uneducated. AH 
that was told her sfamied new and strange. She 
was astonished, and at times incredulous, as Ella 
described in simple terms the wonderful attributes 
of the Almighty. Her curiosity at the sanifi time 
was awakened, and she asked Ella a multitude of 
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que^stions. At length she said, “ I think now that 
1 know who God is, and how we ought to })ray to 
I fen/’ 

Have you ever learned to read V* said I. 

No — never. 1 have learned to dance, to ride, 
to sing, and to play a little on tlie t^ainbourine 
but 1 hav(‘ never had a book in* my liand.” 

Shall 1 teach you to read then asked l^lla. 

Oil ! do, do and ht^f l>ngiit eyes became 
brighter with earnestness , — do teacli m(‘ to read, 
and I will leave otl‘ dancing and riding/’ 

‘‘.Nonsense,” interrupted Larry, ])(‘ttishly, “your 
dancing and singing will find you in l>rt‘a(l, which 
IS more than \*our book-learning (‘v»t Will.” 

Tile little girl cast down her eyes, and tlie 
brightness of her face was over-shadowed. “ Don’t 
you likt‘ me to read, Lawrence,” she askial, and the 
tones of her vbice were very sad. “ If \ou don’t 
like it, 1 will not learn — I will proinisi' never to 
learn.” 

“ Ponder well wliat you answer, l/.aTy,” said 1. 
Larry jiondered, and answenal “ JAiarn.” 

“ Oh ! thunk *yuu, thank you !” cried the little 
girl, “ and whtin shall 1 begin to learn 
“ To-morrow,” replied Ella. ‘ 

The morrow came, and early in the morning the 
business of instruction was commenced. What a 
beautiful thing it was to see the Mistress and the 
Pupil together — both of them so lovely, yet so 
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rlifferent in ttieir Imeliness. How strikinp^, too, 
was the contrast between Eila's simple mourning 
^arb, and tiie fantastical scarlet dress of her coia^ 
panioiK These two younuj maidens, as they sate 
there sid(‘ by side, would, indeed, have made an 
(‘X(pnsiU‘ pieti^n^. 

1 n(‘V(*r was mori> deeply in love with Ella, than 
whfai I beheld her for the first time acting; the 
preceptress to poor little Ilean-pied. IIow 1 
io[ej;(‘d to throw my arms around lu;r neck, und to 
(daim h('r as my b(rautiful bride. 

Hut instead of this, startini^ suddenly from my 
chair, I ruslu'd out of‘ the room without uttering; 
a Avord. I i-?ui down stairs, alon^■•the hall and 
into th(^ sto'el Th('n I eall(*d the first cab that I 
could s(‘e, and huiping into it, I said to the driver, 
‘‘ Nan\u\ Stret't, Limeiious(‘, as (piiek as (‘ver you 
eaii g'o,” 

A suddi'u thought had flashed across my brain. 
It vs as this — that since the first day of my arrival 
m London 1 had never oiK;e thought of Paul 
Phillips — Phillips loioWs allj ' — such were 

th(‘ last words which Mrs. Moore fiad traced with 

• • 

fier fnigcT on the. eov(‘rlid of her bcTl ere she died, 
and 1 thougfit that*froiu Paul Phillips alone there 
was any ehanci^ of my learning the true history of 
Miehaers and Ella’s parentage. 

Now I was {)ositive that 1 had heard tlu' name 
pronounced by one of the drunken sailors, wdio 
E 2 
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had treated me so crucilly my way to the 
Boatswain^ s Whistle; and it was not nnreasoii- 
to suppose that either at tins house or at the 
Anchor^ the sailors had contrived to intoxicate 
themselves. I resolved, thendore, that I would in- 
quire at both of tliese taverns after the mysterious 
Paul Phillips^ and for this pur^iosi^ 1 ordtaed the 
cabman to drive me into the precincts ol' Lime- 
house. 

As I went along, another very important jiroba- 
bility was suggested by the nature ol my reflec- 
tions. Jb.>ndcring upon the strangle history ol‘ the 
Moores, it occurred to me that by tlie sudden 
death of the widow woman, there wii^ a likelihood 
cl some strange facts being elicit(;d; as amongst 
her papers and properties, there would most pro- 
bably be some document or other whi(‘h might 
throw a partiaf light upon the obscurity which now 
enveloped the birth of Michael and Ella. If it 
should be so, Michael is there,” thought ], and 
he will suffer nothing to escape him.” 

I arrived ^fely«at the Boatswains Whistle 
this time without any adventure. Having dis- 
missed my cab, J ^entered the house, and sum- 
moned the landlord to my presence. He wel- 
comed me with the utmost obsequiousness, and 
conducted me to a privatt^ room, which he digni- 
fied with the title of a parlour. 

I came here to ask you,” said I, ‘‘ whether 
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you know, or haVe ever heard of one Paul 
Phillips.’’ 

There was a rog^uish smile upon the man’s 
to me altogether unaccountable, as he answered, 

Sure enough, sir, I knows the person perfectly 
well.” 

1 desire very !nuch then,” said I, endeavour- 
ing to appear as uomposed as possible, though in 
n^ality 1 w^as strangely excited, — I desire very 
much then to see the individual, to whom 1 hav<^ 
alluded- Do you think that the -person is to be 
found 

‘Kill ! surely, sir — sure to be found — the house 
hen’t very fiir from this — 1 will go myself, sir, it 
you like.” 

Do — doy mj^ good friend — 1 have a particular 
reason lor wishing to see this person alone for a 
few minutes, and 1 will thank yoii very much it 
^ou can contrive to accomplish riiy wishes.” 

‘‘Oil ! nothing more easy,” replied the landlord, 
‘‘ I will go myself; 1 shall W)t he long;” and the 
tavcrn-keepc'V quitted tlie room s|i^ smiling, why 
I knew not, most fac(?tiousIy. 

I wailked up and down the sanded parlour in a 
miserable state of^ nervous excitement. I thought 
that I was now upon the point of making a most 
important discovery — that the mystery which had 
perplexed me so much was now in a few moments 
to be cleared away. 1 thought that in a very 
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short time I should become ‘the master of tliat 
knowledge which for years I had been pantlrig to 
~^\n — the mists of doubt dispersed by the broad 
sunshine of entire conviction. l{aj)idly before th(‘ 
mirror of my mind passc^d in sncc(ission the forms 
of Michael, and Kila, and *lyawreiK*e, and Mrs. 
Moore, and Lady Euston, and Mr. Anstrulh(‘r. 
Then 1 beheld them all grouped together — the 
one with the otlier inextricably interwoven. There 
was indeed a most tangled web, but 1 thought 
that it would soon be unravidled, Paul Phillips 
knows , 1 repeated again and again as J walked 
up and down th(‘ apartincint, He knows all - - I 
am soon to se6 him — he will tell me, and tlam / 
shall know all.’' 

I was sure of this. It never occurred tt) m(; for 
a moment that there miglit be many Paul 
Philli])ses in tlie world, and that it was v(‘ry 
doubtful, indexed, whether 1 had seemed an luter- 
viciw wdth the right one, j^ut mine was a very 
sanguine ternperamei't, and small dilliculties we it 
easily overleaf 

I heard footsteps approaching the door, and 1 
stood still. I had braced up my nerves for the 
interview, and I felt that I was now sufficiently 
collected to cross-examine Paul Philli])S wdlh all 
the dexterity of a practised counsellor. 1 had 
determined upon my plan of investigation, and I 
doubted not but that it would be crowned with 
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^iuccess. I thrust iny hand into niy pocket, and 
with the utmost satisfection I fcdt the weight of' 
niy purse, and congratulated myself on its being 
well filled. I knew that I should have to mak(‘ 
plentiful use of the oil of palms,’' and I was 
}U(*par(*d for*Ji disbursement. How could I better 
exjicnd my money, than upon the restoration of 
Michael and Ella Moore to their true position in 
so(*iety I 

1 turned my fac(' towards the door in expecta- 
tion of Paul Phillips’s entrance. My heart beat 
somewhat quickly, but I felt perfectly composed- 
To be sure', there was no cause for alarm, and yet 
it was a erilical moment. The door was ojiened, 
arul the landlord entered, conducting a huge — 
woman ! 

'rins, sir, is Poll Phillips — your servant, sir,’' 
and with an impudent smile u]>on his face, tlie 
rascal was about to close the door and to depart ; 
when 1 called him back, exclaiming in a towering 
[lassion, 

1 asked you, sir, for Pa?d P||^llips — a man, 
not a womain — wliat do you im^an ? 1 tell you 
what, landlord, I’ve a good mind to chastise you 
for your impudence — to bring that ereatim^,” and 
I moved towards the door, without finishing th('; 
sentenci*, us 1 w^as anxious to beat a retreat. 

I beg your honour’s pardon,” said the land- 
lord, I hope no offence, but 1 thouglit you said 
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Poll Phillips — I don’t know €?ver a Paul — may 
be if you ask the lady, sir, she will tell you 
l?fttither there be any of her family who carry the 
name of Paul,” 

But I was in no wise disposed to ask the lady 
any questions. 1 was disap})ointed, fbsgusted and 
ashamed of myself. I felt that 1 was in a ridicu- 
lous position, and all 1 desired was to (.*seape. 
The woman began to abuse me for having nuide a 
fool of her and of myself at the same time ; so 1 
gave her a pea ce»oife ring in the shape ol’ half-a- 
crown, and paid a similar compliment to tJie land- 
lord, though I well knew' that Poll Phillips’ coin 
would find its ^»ay into his treasury, ilaving done 
this, I ran out of the house, congratulating myscdl 
upon my escape, but lamenting the utter failure 
of my schemes. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DARKaNESS VISIBLE. 


Blest spirit of nij parents, 

Ve hover o'er me now ! yo shine u]»on me ! 

Ainl hke*a flower that coils forth from i$ ruin, 

1 fed <tnd heek tile lie,ht I can iiotsoi*. 

Cttni TU OGi , 

|Her name — her hirtli — lier home» he never knew ; 

And she — //is love was all she soucrhtjo know, 

Bi’L'WFn's Milton. 


Have had any letter J from Michael T’ asked 
Ella, two days after Mrs. Moore's funeral, as 1 en- 
tered their* little sitting-room, and inquii-ed after 
the health of the invalid. 

‘‘ lie promised that he would write,” said Lavv- 
renc*e, on the evening of the funeral — but h(' 
has not.” 

At least not to us,” said Ella, but, doubtless, 
you have heard from him, Gerard.” 


E b 
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“ I liave.” 

“And what does he say?*’ inquired Ella, in an 
earnest tone of voice, 

“That Sir Reginald Euston has been marvel- 
lously kind to him, and that he is living in Sir 
Reginald’s liouse/* 

“ I do not wonder at any thing in the way ol 
generosity that vSir R(‘ginald does/’ said Law- 
rence. “ I shall never forget his kiudn(‘ss(‘s to me 
when 1 was a. boy ; h(‘. was more like a brother to 
me than any thing else in the world.” 

And I said within myself, “ Ilow little think 
you, Larry, that he is your brother-in-law.” 

But Michaers letter contairuHl much food for 
anxious retiection — much matter that I was un- 
willing, at this season, to communicate to his 
brother and sister. He had disco veriid the history 
of his supposed mother, and of her ndationship to 
Lady Euston. In an old oaken box, he had found 
a bundle of letters addressed to Colontd Kirby - 
they were from his wife, written about a year aft(‘r 
marriage, when he was absent on foreign service*, 
and they contained expressions of intense aifec- 
tion, and promises of the most faithful devotion. 
It would seem that Colonel Kirby, after the fall of 
his wife, had sent back these letters, intending them 
as instruments of the keenest reproach, and such 
they must have been, for Mrs. Moore, with all her 
frailties, had not a heart of stone ; but why sin* 
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had preserved them it was difficult to determine ; 
pcihaps she had been prevented from destroying; 
tluun by a species of superstitious awe^ perliaps n oiii 
certain liiuj^ering feelings of affection for iier injured 
husband. However, Michael discovered them in 
the old ch(.‘st, recognized the hand-writing of his 
mother, perused* the letters with intense interest, 
and then carried tluun to Sir Reginald Euston, wlio 
chaired up the little doubt remaining in Michaid’s 
mind by a full narrative of the events wlncii I liad 
dt'taihnl to him but a few days bt'fon*. 

But this was not all. In th(‘ same chest Mi- 
eha(‘l had diseovenid a rectangular parc(‘l, which 
wor(‘ the likeness of a box, fdldc'd round witli 
white pa[)(‘r, whereon wen^ written these words 
For IVIichacd and Ella, to be opmied in tin*, hour 
v)^iU‘ed,” this parcel Michael had opened, and 
he found that the paper contained a jewel-box. 

He broke open the box, and therein he belield 
|ewt*ls which seemed to his inexpericmced eyes to 
be of surpassing value. ^There were luick-laces, 
brac(‘lets, (‘ar-rings, made u}) of many costly stones, 

and (daJ)(.u’ately worked gold. He examined 

•• • . . . 

them ; most of them bore the initials M. C. P. 
in delicately small characters. What could this 
mean 1 There w^as likewise a portrait of a young 
man, S(d in gold, on the other side of which w^as 
braided, b^meath a glass, a quantity of brown hair. 
I have shown this portrait to Sir Reginald,” 
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added Michael, and the chahicters wherein he 
traced the sentence, were tottering and almost 
Illegible, like tlie writing of one palsy-stricken, 
and he declares that both the outlines and the 
expression of the face, in an extraordinary degree 
resemble mine. Whose portrait can this possibly 
be ? It is evidently the likeness ‘of a geuileman ; 
not of one who could ever have served in the army, 
as a gunner of artillery. Oh ! my dear friend, 
these things have indeed distracted my mind 
painfully. I look into the future, and 1 see nothing 
but doubt, and uncertainty, — shall I ever cease to 
wander on in darkness? — shall I ever know the 
history of my bifth? I write this with the full con- 
viction, that I am not the son of Sergeant Moore, 
yet 1 know not why, for it is not i]u]>ossible, — 
1 am in a maze, and I Tear that I shall never be Hc- 
tricatedl’ 

Of all these things Larry knew nothing, lie 
was ignorant of the strange susju cions that had 
(intered the breasts of Iks brother and sister, — he 
had never suspected himself of lieing'any other 
than he seemed^ to be. Nor had 1; /or 1 was 
certain that he, at least, was the child of Mrs. 
Moore. But tliis certainty made It the mure im- 
perative upon me to acquaint him with the history 
of his mother’s life and of liis relationship to Lady 
Euston. 

I resolved therefore, that 1 would do this, upon 
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the first fitting opportunity, when after his resto- 
ration to health, I might be enabled to converse 
with him alone. I wished also to speak to Ella in 
private, but I knew not how to accomplish this- 
1 was perplexed; for both Lawrence and Ella 
expected me* to show them MichaeFs letter, and 
this I deemed it (Expedient not to do. 

But ere 1 took my leave of tliem on that day, 
itoccun ed to me that there was nothing in the letter, 
wliich I liad any reason to conceal iVom Ella, as 
slie was ac(|uainted with Michael’s suspicions, and 
Imd harboured feelings of a similar nature lierself. 
So wluui I (juitted the room, I. whispered her to 
follow me, *01(1 in tlie passage I gjf\c her the letter. 

Sli ;>\v it 1101 to Law j enc(‘,’’ 1 said. 

On tlie loll t) wing morning, I rt^ceived two let- 
ters, — one from my uncle^ Pemberton, and the 
oth(‘r from Eilwin Austruth^r. the former 1 had 
visited more tliaii once, since my arrival in the 
metropolis, and now he w'rote, begging me to 
bring my sic’k friend, and ^is two nurses, to tlie 
Rectory. This good man had been strangely 
interested by my account of poorjittle .Bcau-pied, 
and he longed to liave the cliild beneath his roof, 
that he and EmiTy might instil into her mind the 
chr’stian principles, wdiich none had (*vcr attempted 
to plant there, until Ella set about the task. 

Bring them to me,” wTote my good uncle, and 
we will endeavour to make them happy. 1 fear 
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that your friend Lawrence, too inucli res(‘inhles his 
mother, — but still wc* may save liim, (jlerard, aud 
bring the stray s1uh‘]) again to thr ^lu‘|)lier(l and 
the flock. Lring tlnan to me, iiiy dear boy, 
they all of them re(]uin‘ a honag and le v houst‘, to 
the fatherless and tlie motherless, is ntnv, and 
shall be tlirown open.” 

1 took this letter with me to the invalid’s lodg- 
ing, and for the first tinu' I found him alone, iilla 
was fitting on som<‘ clothes whieJi slu^ had been 
making for poor little Beaii-])ied. \\ .1!, Lnrry. 
you an‘ so inueii better,” said 1, ‘‘that I diiiiL wi 
might nio\'r‘ you into the country.'’ 

“Whiit ! to ('iniss-hill 

Not (juite so far as tliat, but to mv iinelr 
Pemb(*rton’s: lut has in\itt‘<l you all to take up 
your abode in his houve.” 

“What! Beau-pied, Ella, and all 

“Yes,” said 1. “Weil, think about ri, Larrv; 
})ut tell me now, sinet* I have fouml you alone, all 
you know' about this lihle Beau-jiic d.” 

A dark cloud gatl)f‘r(‘d upon Jaury h/ow , as la 
answxTed in a knw ct{’ im])aiieiiee, “•What i> it 
that you desire to kmwv ?” 

“Who is she ?” 

“ 1 wish that 1 could tell you, — 1 wish that sln^ 
liad so much knowledge, hers(*lf. Slu* is now' to 
me as a little sister, — - an adopted sister, — I love 
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her Vfry dearlVt un<l when B})e is old enough, I will 
make lier niy wife.” 

And until tluui ?” 

She shall lx* in me as a sister. She is now 
but u iitth' child, iniioctuii as she is ignorant. 1 
found hf r anfoniist tlie players, a dependcmt thing, 
an orpluin witli none to protect lier. 1 pitied her, 
and moie than once 1 saved h(*r from the \vhi[> of 
tiu' manage r. --~ the manager was strong and 
cnn*L” 

“ I know his stnaigtli and liis cruelty too well.” 

“Yon, .Mr. Doveton 

“ Vc^. I haM‘ folt it — I have made woeful ex- 
periencc both oi' his enieltv and his stnmgtli. 
Now b ll n\i\ l.ajry, w hen you left Grass-hill, where 
did vou ii'o 1.0 join the ]>layers?” 

“I’o VVat{‘rt(»n/‘ I'his W|^ a |own about ten 
miles distant ti'oin Merry-valf*, iijnm the high-road 
to th(‘ nu'lropolis. 

“I’hat aecount.- f«>r my not having found you — 
but ue will talk of these masters anon. You say 
that litt](‘ Iteau-pied is an orphan 7” 

“1\> all Litiails and purposes,”* replied Larry. 
“ Her reputed mother, wdio brought her, when she 
was (|uite a litth^ cinld, into the company to jilay 
th(' part ot* Cupid or Tom Thumb, died about three 
years ago, — and hdt her in the charge of Mr. Cen- 
taur. Tiie manager found her services iudisjiensa- 
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ble to the troop, and in consideration of these 
services, he supported her. I doubt not but that 
the old ruffian waxed very wroth when he found 
that we had taken our departure in coiapaiiy, for 1 
imagine that we were the main stays of the con- 
cern.” 

“ And does no one know the parentage of the 
child ?” 

‘^No one that I could ever find. Tliey all 
seemed to think that she was well-born and did not 
belong to tlie woman, who died ; but they <iid not 
concern themselves about other peojde/s atlairs, and 
therefore they asked her no questions. The poor 
little thing w^as miserable amongst them, for slui 
lived in a perpetual state of fear and trembling, and 
she was naturally the most timorous creaturt' 
1 ever beheld ip m A life. I fought one or two 
battles for her — I j)inc(l her and she was grat(‘fu( 
to rne — in time we ,b(\gan to lov(‘ one another. 
Your ap])(‘/<irauce in the booth expt‘dited our tlight, 
but w^e had tilready rKsolved upon de])arting and 
seeking occupation (dscwdiere. 1 wish, (h rard, 
that I could piijt, hc^ to school, until she is old 
enough to be married.'’ 

My uncle Pemb(*rton will take can* of her,” 
said 1, ‘^and his prece])ts, combined with the ex- 
ample of my cousin Emily, will not fail, I am sure, 
to render her very fit for all tlui chities of a 
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According to my View of things there was some- 
thing very noble and generous in Larry’s conduct 
throughout this transaction. Doubtless, niy friend 
Smith would have designated it in the highest 
degree preposterous and absurd; but I, looking 
only to the sibstract nobility of Larry’s motive, 
and never pausing’ to reflect for a moment upon 
the fiiasibility of his designs, was filled with rap- 
’ ture as I contemplated this beautiful example oi‘ 
magnanimous devotion. My eyes glistened with 
tears, and my voice faltered, as I took Lawrence 
by tlu! hand, and said to him, You are a noble 
felhnv, Larry, and deserve a statue of brass for this 
act. Yon will have, your reward,* depend upon it 
— Jejieud upon it, you will have your rew^ard.” 

As I said tins, Ella and the little player-girl en- 
tered the room together. Do you tlimk, Ella,” 
said 1, that you could jierfuade yourself to leave 
this tine city in a day or tw(^ ?” 

Ella looked at me as thohgh she scarcely com- 
prehended the meaning of ^my (piestion, and an- 
swered, 1 shall be delighted to leave the city, but 
not to leave my brother whilst he rfs sick.” 

But I mean, to leave it with him/' 

Oh ! in that case,” cried Ella, her eyes glisten- 
ing with joy as she spoke, and her whole face 
wearing an aspect of delight, which it had not 
worn since the death of lier mother, “ in that case 
we cannot leave it too soon.” 
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What ! do you not like it, Ella V 
^‘Oh! Gerard, how can you ask me? — does any- 
body like London ? does anybody dwell in the city 
who (‘an manai^e to live in the country 

I smil(‘d at the siinplicitv of Ella’s (juestions, 
and answered, Thousands and tens of tiiousands.” 

“ 1 should really have thought/’ said Ella, 
^Ghat none were living here hut i)y compulsion. 
1 should have thought that this gri'at smoky 
metro])olis numbered amongst its inhabitants only 
those who are called hither hv the nature of' their 
avocations. Ir is cjuite an tniigma to me, (ierard, 
that any on(‘ should live here from choice.” 

But London /ins its advantag(‘s too, Ella.” 
may, but J have not ycdfouud them,” n^turned 
Ella, smiling as she s])oke ; and then assuming a 
more serious demeam. ir, she continued, 1 aekn(»w- 
ledge, (iierard, tliat I diave becm more astonished 
than anytliing else by, what 1 have s(‘en m Loiiflon. 
Th(‘ inhabitants of he towm, a])p(‘ar to me a 
totally distinct set of p(‘ 0 |>le from tliosc 1 used to 
see in the country. I sit at the w indow^ sometimes, 
and I sec^ thingst which make my heart di(^ within 
me. J had no idc'a that people were so wicked.” 
'^Wliy, what have you seen, Ella ?” 

1 have S(;cn drunken men and tromen, too, 
Gerard, reeling along the stret^ls. 1 have heard 
God’s holy name taken in vain by cliildren who 
can scarcely articulate. 1 have seen men fighting 
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With one another, ?iiid beating dumb animals un- 
mercifully, — and many other things beside, which 
have mad(^ my flesh creep with disgust. Oh * 
(ierard, how heartily do 1 wish that circumstances 
had ii(‘ver brought me to London! Before, I used 
to tliink nobly of‘ my fellows, but now I cannot 
help pitying and (hjspising them/’ 

“ Nay, Ella, not despising them, I hope.” 

Pe?‘licij)s, I ought to us(j another word, some- 
thing tliat means the oj)j)osite of admire. It is 
wnuig to d(‘spise anything, I know ; Mr. Words- 
worth t.(dls us tliat it is wrong.” 

And who is Mr. Wordsworth ?” asked Law- 
nuice. 

A very great ptxd.,” n‘plied Ella, ‘‘and he 
tells us, as well as 1 am remember, 

that he wlio feels /)ntom{)r 

For any living tliinj^, hath ftt(/alties 

\V hicli he lias never tried — that thought with liim 

TvS m its infancy — ” 

“ 1 don’t quite agree witl/that,” remarked Law- 
rence, — “blit tell me, Beau-pied, what do you 
think about this visit to the country? — a gentleman, 
Mr. Doveton’sunele, has been good enough to ask 
us all to stay witli him.” 

Little Beau-pied’s head drooped, and she was 
silent. 

“ Why, what is the matter, dear ?” asked Law- 


rence. 
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The little girl lifted up her head, and replied in 
hurried accents, Oh ! I will go any where with 
you/^ 

^^But you would sooner stay here?’^ said Law- 
rence. 

^iNo — no — yet, perhaps, I woii^ld ; I am a 
silly little fool, Lawrence, and 1 scarcely know 
what I would sooner.” 

‘^Nay, nay, but you have some reason — con)(‘, 
speak out, no liarm w^as ever yet done by speaking 
out.” 

Well then,” said the little girl, in a falter- 
ing voice, and with an embarrassed air, 1 will 
tell you, though I know that it is foolisli, and I 
almost think it is wrong. I like to have yoil all to 
myself, and where there are vso many po<.)ple, you 
will hav(j no time to'^ bestow upon me ; besides, I 
am afraid of strangerL — lam uneasy, when I am 
witlj them, and they stare at me and ask nu' such 
strange questions, anri wonder who I c‘an be ; ])ut 
this is all very foolish i know, and it wall lie good 
for you to go into the country.” 

^^You need rot be afraid of my uncle Pem- 
berton,” said I, ‘^nor of my cousin Emily, 1 am 
sure. You will love them as soon as you know 
them, for they are the kindest people in the world.” 

“That they must be,” cried Ella, “or they 
would never have invited us ; utter strangers and 
poor children as we are.'* 
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“Then, Ella, I am sure that you will consent. 
My cousin Emily is dying to see you — I prophesy 
that you will be such friends 
“ I shall be delighted/^ 

“ And you, Lawrence — and you little Beau-pied ; 
— then it is ^^ll settled ; I will take you there to- 
morrow — and o» the next day I set out for 
(Charlton Abliey/* 

“ For Charlton Abbey 

‘‘Yes, Ella — yes. Mr. Anstruther has sum- 
moned me, and I must go.*' 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE PA1N7I.H NaTEKE. 


llii^ was tiK Ija/ul — oh ! no, nn ' ot iht* hamj, 

I }. • niiglifv :>oul fh tio tijt‘ cauvuss hn*at]j»', 
.\i)(t j.'-avo ' p<^'VN <k<' “-to churn i — to awe, 

NjPutc a.nl I ruth hi?- ga.fle.v. 

MS, 


The letter, wliicli 1 nTteived froiH A.,,7truthei, was 
full of entreaties to \^sit hini Jtiiinediately* lit' 
described Imnself as Iktho; iH Indh in body and 
in mind ; he said that now, more than ever, h(' 
needed tlu* assistance of in y coinpanionship, — ho 
had sonietliiii”' of importance to communicate to 
me, and he felt that my ])r(‘sence at Charlton Abbey 
th^j^^h only for a few days, would have a most 
salutary influence upon hivS mental, and conse- 
quently upon his pliysical, condition. I will not 
keep you prisoner/’ he added, ^^for many days in 
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(Jroary diiiiovons — f will emancipate you 
v(uy shoitly, <lear (lerard; so do not be afraid to 
conic, thinking tliat you will never escaptc 1 have 
SOUK ihinu: to U;}! you, that I liave not th(^ heart to 
KOTiiJoit at tins inoriuuit to paper. J am very 
\\r(*tchcd ind(‘c,d witliout you, — I am solitary, in 
tin* \crY ^ sloua'li pf despond,' and my luairt, far 
a wav from t!»at which it loves, lias nothing’ to do 
but Id iced upriji jts(.*lf/' 

\\ hal answt r could I ’cturn to this Icitciy but 
.1 pioUiisc to s(‘t oif vvilhont, dc!a\ f(H’ Cliarlton 
^ and >uch wastin' ans’V(:r j’ctnrncd. 
n tir-^t ot an, on riu' day following that on 
w J'ch i nctfived f>oor Anstrut her s Jctt.('r, I c(Ui vey- 
i.aj'rv jMoorc, am! in- d icai muses, to tin' 
h<js{Htablc dwclhng-house o( my uncle. Oh ! 
iicvt: was a.nvt,hmu more beautdul and aHecting, 
than die kindness of iny unc'“ Pen«i['('rton, and my 
c'ousin l{.nnly. It was cno;)gh for that <gobd man 
to hear of distress, to pity it, land to pity was with 
him to ndawe it. Who v^is morii* welcome to 
jiartakt^ of the good gifts, wiiicli Providence liad 
bcisiowed upon hingtliaii the orpl^an— the deserh’d, 
the neglecti'd ^ Tlu-re c(mld*#>camd\ hav(‘ been a 
little group of p*rsons mor(‘ likely ti# a\\akeii the 
sympathies of a truly benevolent lu'.art, than that 
which 1 had introduced to my uncim A sick 
youth, suffering for the errors, into w hich he had 
been led by a truant nature — a very prodigal 
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indeed, who, when he would have arisen, and gone 
to his home, found that he was without a home, 
and without a parent to receive him. Then a 
young orphan maiden, upon the very verge of 
womanhood utterly ignorant of the world^s ways, 
pure, simple, innoc(‘nt, and beautiful — and, lastly, 
a poor neglected little girl, who^ knew not the pa- 
rent-stock from which she sprung, and whose 
mind no presiding intellect, had ever iittempted to 
exalt from the degradation of its original ignorance, 
— into whoso ears, no words of religious assurance 
had ever been poured, wliose lips had never 
breathed forth a single prayer to her Maker, — 
tossed about liVc a. stray w^eed, upon the surface 
of the sea. of Life, with no one to control licr, no 
one to guide her, no one to raise her above the 
brutes that perish. , Could my uncle Pemberton 
look upon such a grokp as this, without stretching 
forth his hand to asi:ist them ? To reclaim the 
wanderer, to be a safeguard to the innocent, and 
to nurture tMte neglecw^d, was his delight ; herein 
did he behold a glorious opportunity' of ].>erform“ 
ing these three great duties of a Christian, and 
nobly did he pfrforiii them. He reclaimed the 
wanderer Lawrence, he was a safe-guard to the 
innocent Ella, and he nurtured the poor neglected 
little Beaurpied. 

I set off* for Charlton Abbey, on the following 
morning, by one of the western coaches. It was 
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my intention to proceed as far as S — , to sleep 
til ere, and then to continue my journey on tlie, 
following morning. 8 — was the scene ol‘ my 
>ch(K.>l-boy days; and in the town there resided one, 
wliom J had often, since my pupilage had ended, 
most earnestly. d(^sired to see. This person was a 
Mr. Arundel — anc? he was a painter. 

8 — was within a morning’s ride of Cliarlton 
A])bey — rather less than tliirty miles distant; 
and Mr. Anstruther was to send a saddle-hoi'sc' to 
meet me there, tliat I might ride to his liouse. 

Wlien I arrived at 8 — , f called ujiuii Arundel; 
it was aliout six o’clock, and I found the painter, 
Mirrounded liy his family, at tea. 

Arundel was drawing-master at Dr. Goofl- 
enough’s school. He was a man of singidar geliius, 
but it was tlie fashion amongst hiis pupils to tliink 
liini mad. I had never been yue of his pupils, be- 
cause my parents had never permitted me to receive 
instructions in this, or in any ( ther, sujiplementary 
branch of education, but I had always been one of 
Ins admirers, and he had honnnrpH jne witli the 
title of hii^Jriend. 

ft often hap])ened that suun.* of my school- 
fellows would exhibit my drawings to Arundt‘l ; 
for rarelv a day passed by, without my resorting to 
tlie pencil for amusement ; and Arundcd was 
always pleased to speak of tliem, in terms of the 
most flattering encomium. Is it not a pity tliat 
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Doveton does not learn saiii one of his pupils 
to Arundel one day. ^WVnd does he not learn,” 
asked Arundel, ‘‘daily ? does he not receive lessons 
from the best of masters — the master who taught 
“ And who w^as that f’ asked the boy won- 
deringly. “Nature, you dunce !” returned Arundel. 

Perhaps there never was a nfore intense admirer 
of Nature ; perhaps there never was one who stu- 
dit^d it more profoundly and imitated it more 
successfuly than Arundel. Self-educated, he had 
drudged through no academv, nor followed any 
particular school. In the heart of a great wood 
— on the rocky margin of the wind-swept ocean 
— on the bank.s of a sinuous river, or in tlie centre 
of a vast plain, where some crumbling record of 
a bf -gone age stood out in solitary grandeur 
against the sky — ui such places had he studied — 
in such places had; he learned. He was indeed 
the painter of nature, and he painted to all time. 
He was a great-min led man, and he was wadi con- 
tent to forego his claims to present popularity ; to 
no clap-trap artifices did he resort — to no vitiated 
tastes did he truckle — to no unworthy means of 
forcing himself into notice did Arundel ever once 
resort. “I will paint nature \s I see it out of 
doors,” said Arundel, “not as I see it on the walls 
of an exhibition room.” 

It is common with men of genius to be accused 
of prejudice, and it is said that they are too cxclu- 
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sive in their admiration, often withholding it when 
it is due, and fixing too high a standard of excel- 
lenee. Oh ! indeed, it is a fine thing for medio- 
crity to perk lip such a cliarge as this. A com- 
mon eye may see beauties in a sign-post, be- 
cause it camftit discern beauty from deformity ; 
but it is a hard thing that genius should be con- 
d(‘miied for posst‘ssing a more relined sense, a 
lUon^ exipiisite eapaeity of disenmination. And 
t!ms did poor Arundel snHer ; it was said that in- 
was pn‘judieed ; and worse than this, that Ids pre- 
judi('(‘ was the prejudice of (‘iivy. He admired 
nol the \\<)rks of his successful contemporaries; 
applauded lint wliere others applauded. His criti- 
cisms wcj(' brief, but thi'y w'ere decisive. “ 'fhey 
do not ]>aint JS'atiirey' said Arundel. 

He was almost unknown in*lhe ^vorld ; he had 
iievm’ baski'd in the sunshin-* of patronage, nor 
was his name in tlie mouths o' men. His pictures 
s(‘ldom travelled very lar fron the towm, wherein 
they w ere painted ; and too many of them re])ose(l 
beneath th(‘ nxd' of* his own iiouse^. Once indeed 
a sweet voice came from a far kind,^traisiiig him — 
a voice sweeter to the ear, than the ajiplaiises of a 
vast multitude — a voice which sliall be spoken of 
anon — but seldom was Arundel doomed, to en- 
counter any fate more cheering than neglect. The 
proud consciousness of his owni merit sustained 
him, and in the midst of disappointment, he w^as 
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not a disappointed man. He was full of faith — 
^^liitb abiding the appointed time/'’ and it cheered 
him to think that truth and nature must ultimately 
triuuipli over fraud and convention. I shall not 
live to see tin* time;/’ said Arundel, but what I 
have done will be valued aright ere frlu' day eoiues 
w lien there shall be no more painting. IVly works 
will not die with me; ami postiu'ity/’ lu* added 
unconsciously imitating tlie fnu; language of tlie 
greatest man that ever lived — j^osteritv wdi d(» 
i/n* /ns'Oet/ and to hor will I hcqiu^ntii my jiaine." 
Ill thi'. main iinit Arundr] was coiitcntiui to 
pursue the himibJo ayoaitiuii of a dniwin^-musfi^r in 

tin* town and neighbourhood of S . This was 

wliat he eallexl his ^Slaiiy-bread-work he en- 
joyed it not, but he miver murmur(‘d ; he liad a 
wife and a faimly — they \vanted bread, laimenl, 
lodging — so lie w'orked for them. There was 
notliing in the calling to which lu* devoted hinisell 
m any way huinilialing. It was doubtless siilh- 
eiently unpleasant to a man of tine genius, and ox- 
(jiiisite sensibilities, day after day, to supi'rintt'iid 
the mincing etforts of finger-crampixl young ladies, 
or the grotesque attempts of rude schoolhovs, 
liandliiig a pencil, as they would a cricket-hat, and 
outraging poor Nature in a series of revolting earica- 
tur(;s. 1 wxdl remember that, at Dr. Goodenouglf s, 
llie boys were pleased to look upon Arundel, to 
ns^ their own language, as capital fun/* and they 
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were wont cruelly to make him a lauglung-stoek. 
Tli -y kn(‘W his peculiarities, and his prejudices too 
w< 11, and, theroldre, tliey had little ditiiculty in 
iiiakiivj; him ridiculous, — tliey knew how to sed 
hi n a-<j,oinu:,'’ as they called it, and this was tlieir 
d* lii:ht. lh‘*was an <mthusiast, and upon certain 
Md)je(‘ts, he could not speak with any measure oi 
< -ilnni(‘ss; so to these mad subjects,” uould 
th{‘v dir(‘ct tlu^ thread of Armiders disconrsc, and 
when li(' launclied forth, as launch forth lu^ would, 
in a hf'ady current of iin])assionnl eloquence, ac- 
ronij iii'.vini: Ills words with an eiK^rgy of uciioiy 
which j^Kict' with the mpidity oi' his uticrduce, 
his eyo< sCn li/je; from tJudr sockefs, the veins of 
his teiiipf's swelling, and tlie foam \\'hit(*ning Ins 
hj)v, the hoys would stand laughing around Inin, 

\\ hiht <oine luort' impudent uVeliin tlian llie rost, 
would dexterously ajipcnd a )>ig-tail,” of white 
pajxu’ to tile collar ol’ his ciat, oi' write ^^Fool,'’ 
upon Ins hack, in enoimous characters of chalk 
F!u‘.s(' outbursts of passionate ehapHiiU’e, laden 
wdh trutli and Inniuty as they were, [)rocur(^d 
Aiund(d the a])])(dlation of ajnadmaiu The boys 
iKwer troubled themselves to lishm to what lu‘ 
said ; it was enough for tliem that he talked with 
an uncommon rapidity, and mafic very strangr 
faces whilst talking. Certainly it wotdd have 
b(‘('n more judicious in the painter if lie had not 
wasted liis tine things upon a parcel of mocking 
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school-boys ; but who tluit is once mount(*d on his 
Jiobby ever pauses to ndlcet upon the. fitness of 
Ills audience ? Besides, lie was the least suspicious 
of' men, and when a question, relating: to oik^ ot 
his favourite topics, was propounded to him, he 
always thought, in his innocence, that tlu^ inquirer 
was anxious to elicit information, and, therefcnx*, 
with singular liberality he imparted whatsoewer he 
])ossessed. As for myself, 1 often listened to 
Arundel, not in a spirit of mockery, but of ad- 
miration ; I often convers(^d with him ; J court('(i 
liis society ; he was kind to me, and 1 was grate- 
ful. I never suspected him of beina' mad, but 
tliat which w’as miscalled insanity I regarded, and 
still regard *as genius. From his lips proceeded a 
multitude of fine things — no splendid comniori- 
places — no cut and dried antithetical! ejhgranis ; 
but observations almost startlingly ori<ginal — seem- 
ing paradoxes, wind when you probed tluan to 
their depths, stood the test of rigid mcjuiry, and 
W'ere found to be pure, though deep-seatcid gold. 
I never ceased to converse with Arundc‘1 w ithout 
feeling that 1 was richer for the conversation. 

O r , ^ 

I was a great admirer of Arunders landscapes, 
and most esjiecially of his etchings, wdiicli lie 
dashed off in the fine free style of Rembrandt, 
and in a manner which none but that gn*at 
master, mea quidem sententidy have surpassed. 
What chiefly struck me, as being siiper-eminently 
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exc(‘]k nt m all Arunders works, was the manage- 
ment of his lic;ht and shadow. I do not think 
that any English landscape-])ainter, unless it Ik* 
Wilson, has equalled him in breadth : there was 
no meretricious glitter in any of his pictures — no 
dickering, lii¥>vvork eliects — no false allurements 
to (‘atch the eye, find to dazzle tlie senses of th(‘ 
ignorant. He never sacrificed truth to prettiness, 
l)ut painted objects as th(‘y apjiear in nature, not 
as they would appear when illumina ted by coloured 
lamps, or in the vicinity of a chernisd^shop. He 
was a great master of chiaro obsenro ; lie knew if, 
and knowing it, I am inclined to think he made 
the possession of this attribute too exclusively the 
test of a painter’s (|ualitications. He could over- 
look any imperfeetious of design, anatomy, per- 
spective, or colouring; Imt he could not forgive a 
iiraii for odending in light and sirade. This is a 
<*ommou trick of our self-tove, and we must noi 
be too harsh upon poor Arundel for encouraging it. 

I might dll many more ])ages with an account 
^of' my pairiti'r friend and his peculiarities, but as 
he is not to apjiear very often* u^jon the stage of 
inv narrative, perhaps, already I have w'ritten tO(> 
mueh. But 1 inust now introduce him bodily io 
the reader — I found him, with his family, at tea. 

He was about five-aiid-forty year's of age, and 
he looked like a man of genius. There was a re- 
markable earnestness in his face ; it was not hand- 
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some, l)iit it was full of expression, tliiii and very 
decided in its outlines. His head was massive, 
like a block of marble, his eyes prominent and 
restless, liis lips full and open — tliere was a 
dreamy look about them, such as we oft-times see 
in the portraits of very imaginative •men. “ The 
bps,’’ saith Shelley, *‘are the sdat of tin* imagina- 
tion” — a thln-lijjped man is seldom or never a 
j)oet. 

The painter sate by the fire-side, attired in a 
loose grey* dressing-g(jwn, wdiich enveloped the 
whole of his spani figure, and oj)])Osite sate his 
wile, with a little child in lier arms. How rarely 
IS it that a man of genius meets with sympatliy in 
his wift'. ; but Mrs. Arundel’s whole soul was 
wrapped up in her husband and his pursuits. Slu^ 
was proud of his genius, and with a beautiful per- 
sev(‘ranc(‘ she exerted all her energies to coinpre- 
liend it. She could jeel the beauty of what he 
wrouglit, and in jirocess of time she began to ana- 
lyze lier feeling’s. It was not enough for her to 
kiiow^ that slie w as jileased — she iiiust trace her 
])leasurable em^itrons to their source. Sli(‘ did so, 
and tlien she became a critic — she not only knew 
that her liusbaiurs pictures w6re good, but she 
knew why they w'ere good — she was a painter in 
all Imt the executive part, and most fit, indeed, to 
lie the wife of a painter. Hapjiy man! he had no 
cause to grieve over the imperfect sympathies of 
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them who dwelt with him. He was^ as seldom is 
the case, a prophet in liis own country,” a 
ereatei man at home than abroad ; and I cannot 
help thinking tliat to this circumstance is attri- 
hutab];' the absence of all that qucrulousness, 
wfiich IS so wont to display itself as an imseeiidy 
and InnniJiating appendagi; to the characters ol 
such as have, or imagine tliat tliey liave, claims 
n])on tfi(‘ world, wliich th(' world is not ready to 
admit. Oh! in(l(*ed it wears tlie spirit to bt* 
ie'g]oet(*d aJiroad, and to meet witli no symjiathy 
at liome. IVlan ne(*ds sujiport (dthfir on the 
sale or th(^ ()jh(‘r ; but if the world despise him, 
and iiis own paitieular circle make*a mock of him, 
his must be a strong spirit indeed, if in time it is 
not utterly liroken. 

The world was unkind to Anmdd, and knowinu 
tins, i was (wer wont to ])ity liiin. But when 1 
i)elK'ld him m tlu* Ixasom oJ' his family, 1 envied 
the man 1 Iiad pitied IxTore. I do not think that 
1 ev(*r beheld a liner groujje than tlie family of tlu' 
Annid(ds. 

1 sp(‘a,k m a moral, but eveq in a physical, scnst% 
\(‘ry much indeed was th(*rc to be admired. There 
sate Arundel, on one side of the hearth, surrounded 
by his own works, wliich graced tlie wadis in 
every dinx'tion, and opposite to liim sate his wile, 
with their youngest child in lier lap — a baby scarce 
■six months old, an unexjiected visitor in the house, 
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but not on that account tlie less welcome. It was 
their only girl, and they worshipped it accordingly. 

They had four sons — the eldest of whom was 
studying medicine under the most eminent pnie- 

titioner in S . Two of them, fine boys of 

thirteen and twelve w^ere sitting side* by side most 
lovingly, upon low stools in front oi’ tlie fire, 
looking over a volume of prints, and apparently 
happy as princes. Upon a table near them was 
th(i tea-equipage, with preparations for a much 
more substantial meal than we are wont to see in 
the houses of the fashionable. A luun, sundi v 
jars of ])reserves, toast, cakes and bread in abun- 
dance were awaiting the discussion of these (‘ally 
diners, and looked to me very far from uninvitinir. 
I need luA say that I was welcomed most heartily 
by the painter and his interesting family; and that 
1 sate down to ])artake of their evening fare with 
the most pleasurabW< emotions tliat can be ima- 
gined. Better, oil ! mucli better a homely meal 
like tliis than the ostentatious banquets of' tlie 
great. Of all parades in the wa>rld, there is none 
which 1 nause'f'te more thoroughly than the jiarade 
of eating. 

^^You see me here,’’ said the painter, in tom s 
of natural gaiety, with all my jewels around my 
neck. Nay, look not around the walls” — (for I had 
mistaken his meaning, and I glanced as he spoke, 
at tlie pictures which hung around the room) — ^‘but 
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towards the fire — /Jiere are my jewels — I speak 
not of my works, but of my children — not of my 
own pictures, but of God^s/’ 

Ah ! ^ Nature^s fresh pictures newly done iii 
oil/ as a quaint but fine old writer has expressed 
Jt.’’ 

Yes ; true — * may I ask whose words they 
are / liishop Earle’s. 1 am by nature inquisitivfy 
and whenever I hear a quotation 1 long* to be ac~ 
(juainted with the name of the author. You were 
ever famous for quotations, and often astonished 
me by your strange powers of memory, especially 
in tlie retention of poetry.” 

Jiut my memory,” said I, ift very exclusiv(‘. 
it will not nmiember liiets — it will have nothing 
to do with dates — it abjures whatever is scfuare 
and systematic. 1 can do ndthing with it in such 
<^ases. I can nunember whole pages of poetry, 
hut not three consecutive hg^ires — I break down 
at arithmetic entirely.” 

Oh ! that is because the imaginative faculty, 
like Aaron’s rod, sw^alIow\s up wdthin you all 
other faculties,” returned Arundtl. Are you 
still as fond of poetry as ever^” 

Yes — but 1 have a new set of authors/’ 

1 am glad of it — for 1 think that in your 
boyhood you got into rather a bad set, — you were 
dazzled by the false glitter of certain meretricious 
performances, and mistook that for sterUng gold, 
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which was in reality the flimsiest tinsel. You fbr- 
Book the natural for the artificial, and were a 
much devoted discijfie of the Rose-aiid-Bulbul 
scliool of poetry — not only adniiriiv^, but imi- 
tating, wliat it was sate ncitlier to admire nor to 
imitate. I can remtuuber how iuvlignant you 
once were witli me, for not being ravished witli 
‘ The Liglit of the Harem/ You said that 1 was 
])re]udiee‘d, and made a point ot' condemning 
whatever tiie world liad judged worthy of pniiM-. 
You doi/t tliink so now, 1 ])erceive. Well I’m 
glad tliat you have got rid of such desjxa’ate* com- 
pany, as the Ilouris, the l\‘ns, and t!it‘ (ionics.’' 

I have hv(‘(.nne a disciple of M ordswifrth's. ' 
''All! he will tench you to think. The most 
that your Kuse-and-linlbul friends ever did was to 
cause certain pleasant vibrations to act upon tin* 
tympanum of vour ear. It was rhyme without 
leason altogether — -lilic the nonsense verses which 
boys make, at school.’' 

now you go too far; — but even gmnting 
this, is not the eflect produced by the iiudody of, 
such verse at le^sl equal to that of music vvhieh is 
alhjgetlu'r s(»und 

No, Doveton, in this you are palpably wrong. 
All good music — all music that is wairth listening 
to, has just as much sense as it has sound. You 
know that we have a musician in the family, of 
wiiom we are not a little proud. I think that he 
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will best overthrow your arguments ])y sitting 
down to th(‘ j)iaiio after tea. I wonder that you 
are silent, VV^illiain,'’ he added, addressing iiis 
second son, who sat(* uj)on a stool at tlu; foot of 
his father, ‘‘Vliilst Mr. Doveton tells us that 
niusie is meaningless, and appeals only to the ear.’' 

re])liefl the boy, blushing, and at tJje 
same time smiling as he spoke, “ I think that we 
^■an eonvinee liini to the contrary.” 

Convince me ])y an exemplitication of your 
tlu'ory,” said 1, *‘hiuI it will delight me to be 
eoiivineed. Alreacly do I fee ‘I that I was wrong.” 
Tlien turning to Arundel, I continued, ‘^You have 
a j)r(jin}siu<^' juusician in your fifrnily, aiid a little 
artist too, iuive you not ? Jhit where is your 
vomi<u‘st son, and wlcit are liis qualifications 

Wo (.‘xpeet Inm JiomA frojn scliool every 
minute,” rt'plied Arundel, and he laughed as lie 
add(‘d, ^Mittlc Arthur is something of an universal 
genius, for lie excads in whatever he attemj)ts. Ib' 
is oiiiy elevcai years old, yet at scliool he is first in 
l.alin and m Frfuich. 1 have promised to givo him 
a watefi wlaui he brings me homcka certificate tliat 
be IS first in French, Latin, and Greek.” 

And Aruiidel*had scarcely uttered the.se words, 
when tlie door was thrown open, and a little fair- 
luiired ])oy, his cheek.s rosy with health and c‘xcr- 
cise, and his eyes glistening with excitement, came 
bounding into the room, and crying out, in a ring- 
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ing voice, musical with glee, The watch, papa ! 
the watch — I have gained the watch — for Tin 
first in Greek !*' 

I know not which was most delighted — the 
father or the child, at this moment. Arundel 
kissed the little boy — his mother and his brethren 
did the same, nor could 1 help following their ex- 
amples. 

I was very much atfected — blindingly the tears 
rushed to my eyes. I longed for a wife and children. 

When tea was over, Arundel at my request 
placed before me a portfolio of drawings. Then 
he took from another folio an engraving from 
some designs of ‘Michael Angelo’s, and bade his 
third son Henry to copy it. William was dis- 
patched to the piano ; Arthur took a book from 
one of the shelves, and Arundel himself seized a 
pencil, and began very assiduously to draw. 

The young musician, with a degree of skill 
which to my unscientific ear seemed extraordinary, 
played one of Bellini's most elaborate' ])ieees, 
whilst I looked over the beautiful drawings of his 
father. Are you convinced said Arundel, 

when the last note of the music had ceased to, 
vibrate upon my ear. 

Perfectly," said I, there was a history m 
that music — legible, if I may so speak, as in Uh* 
pages of a book — and beautiful ear-reading it is." 

lliis was rather an absurd speech, but it was 
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intelligible, and the young muBician was delighted 
with his success. 

Then 1 rose from my scat to mark the progress 
of his brother, the little artist. He was copying 
with great boldness and decision a figure, which 
aj>peared to me violently exaggerated. Arundel 
declared that it ‘was a masterpiece, and began to 
discourse upon his favourite subject — the all-en- 
grossing chiaro ohscuro. 

But it is all out of drawing,’’ said 1. 

It is Michael Angelo’s.” 

I can’t help tlnit. It is decidedly out of draw- 
ing, and it is as great a fault to outrage nature in 
the drawing, as in the liglit and shadow, of a 
])icture. Did you ever see such limbs as these — 
they are monstrous — the grossest exaggerations i 
ever beheld in my life — they, indeed, outstep the 
modesty of nature — the figures are not like men.” 

Here little Arthur, who was sitting beside his 
artist brother, glanced at the picture, and said in 
tones of mingled archness and diffidence, “ I 
tliink that*l know why — ” 

We urged the little fellow ft) ^peak — he hesi- 
tated, hung down his head, BlusTied, and then out- 
s])oke. He wa^ not certain — and yet lie thought 
— that the figures had been painted for a convex 
ceiling, and now that they were engraved on a flat 
surface, they necessarily appeared all out of draw- 
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There cannot be a doubt of it/' I exclaimed, 
delighted with the acuteness of my young friend. 
'' You have divined the true cause of these seem- 
ing exaggerations/' and 1 ])atted the little fellow 
on the head. Now I might have jiuzzled over 
this till dooms-day, without getting at th(‘ kernel 
of the nut." 

^‘Oh I” said the little boy, ^^it was all accident. 
If I had ])eon asktal I should very likely not have 
been able to answer. Or at any other time, ])er- 
ha})s, I might have racked my liraiii for hours 
witlujiit getting at the trutli. It seemed to coim* 
upon me unawares, and it is nothing so wonderful 
after all." 

The wonder was, that his lather and myself 
should have, been so stupid ; but I tliought ol tlu' 
idlqiKitido bonus dormllat IJomernSy^ and tinm 
addressing myself to the little artist, 1 said, Should 
yon like, my boy, to be a painter by proii.ssion 
The boy shook his head : and I asked, What 
tlien 

A merchant." 

And Arundel then said to me, Much as he 
loves drawing, and fine as is his genius, he always 
sliakes his head, wlieii I mention tiie art to him as 
a profession, which, indeed, 1 only do jestingly, for 
I love him a great deal too well, to desire that he 
should follow in my footsteps. He has set his 
heart upon being a merchant j why I know not, 
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unless he is anxious to be something, the very 
«antij)odes of a painter, and that he thinks by 
adopting a profession, whieh there is little prospect 
of’ his loving much, tlicre will be less pain in the 
(‘vent of a failure, which is a very sensible view of 
the cas(^ 1 encourage him in these notions, for I 
know right well tliat there is no greater enemy to 
a man’s p(?ac(* oi* mind than ambition, whose in- 
ordinate cravings, day or night, will not siifl’erliiin 
to rest. IN ever siifli'r that wily serpent to creep 
into your lieart, Uoveton — never aspire to be 
grcjiiter than you are. Mine is the language ui 
woeful exjierieiiee. I have endured, much and 
manifold have bi'eii my struggles 1 have carried 
about a tire in my bosom hu* years , but now I am 
calnutr, more patient, more wise. I liave en- 
dtiavouH'd to stiile, or at lt*ast to discipline tlu* 
wild longings of my ever-craving lieart, which like 
th(! daugliters of the horse-leech, is always (trying 
^^(liviy giv(\” Tlu' time was, when day and night 
1 thought and 1 dreamt of fame — now I do not ; 
I rest satisfuKl with the knowledge that what 1 
have done has been done well.* ^ I have wedded 
myself to the art, and for h^r sake I will labour 
on, seeking no* reward — no alien end. It is 
soiiietlnng to ho able to say I have done no- 
thing iin worthily — 1 have never outraged nature, 
nor violat(‘d truth, nor laid the net of artifice to 
ensnare the ignorance of the world. — There arc 
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my etchings — look at them well, and tell me 
whether each one is not a faithful copy of nature. 
You may have seen things more delicately finished 
— the gravers of other men may have wrought 
more minute lines, and produced a more micro- 
scopic result; but look at these etchings — now 
pause here — can you tell me the time of day, 
which this effect endeavours to represemt/' 

Uncloutedly — the sun has just set — ^it is the 
twilight of a summer evening — what a beautiful 
repose there is in the landscape ! — how still and 
peaceful do all things seem I — 

Lapped in the quiet of the lulling air. 

You fancy that not a leaf is stirring — tliat there 
IS not a ruffle upon the surface of' the clear, pel- 
lucid stream, which wanders at its own sweet 
will,’^ between thickly-wooded banks, so that only 
the noon-day shn can burnish its cool waters. 
Night, methinks,is coming on apace. — A few faint 
streaks’’ — 

‘‘Of what Gdthe calls ‘far departed ligiit; ” 
interrupted the painter, “are visible — do you know 
Gbthe’s writings, the ‘myriad-minded’ Giithe, as 
he is termed ?” 

“Oh ! yes, Werter and Faust— but above all, 
my beloved Wilhelm Meister.” 

“ I am thinking,” said the painter, thoughtfully, 
the energy of his manner suddenly subsiding, and 
a placid expression of countenance, supj)lanting 
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the earnest look which lately pervaded his features, 

I am thiiiking of setting out on a pilgrimage to 
Weimar, that I may visit the dear old man/’ 

What ! are you such an enthusiastic admirer 
of his works, that you would — ” 

O ! no,” exclaimed Arundel, “he is an ad- 
mirer of my works, I liave read nothing of his, 
but the “ Sorrows of Werter,” and two or three 
letters he has written me.” 

“ Written you !” — 

“ Yes, it happened that a collection of my 
etchings, by some accident found their way to G(t-* 
many, and Gbthe became the purchaser of tlmm. 
He wrote to* me, and with the utmost condescension 
and kindness, did he express his admiration of 
what I had done, comparing my works with Rem- 
brandt’s and recjuesting me to send him Ibrthwith 
t)tlier sjiecimens of my graphic* genius. I am 
almost ashamed to confess my ignorance, but, m 
truth, when his first letter reached me, I scarcely 
knew that there was such a person in the world.” 

“ He is ’the greatest man in Europe, “ I ex- 
claimed, “and tlic first judge fif.the fine arts in 
the world.” 

“ Oh ! I am So glad to hear you say so, — but 
here are the letters fur you to read. I think that 
it is sweeter to be praised by such a man, than to 
be lauded by a million of dullards. Now, are not 
they the letters of a master-mind ? How much is 
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there expressed in a few sentences, and liow strik- 
injj:ly beautiful are the epithets he employs. Each 
epithet of his conveys mon^ than a sentence by 
another. I was showing these letters to the bishop 
the other day, for he also is pleased to admire my 
humble works, — 1 was showing them to the bishoj), 
and I said, ‘ None but Gothe c6uld have written 
siudi letters.’ And the bishop said, think, Mr. 
Arundel, that you do not express yourself aright, 
you mean that none but such a man as (iibtht‘ 
c(juld liave written these letters.’ And 1 an- 
swered, ^ But where, my Lord, wall you lind such a. 
mau r You will think me a vain coxcomb 1 am 
afraid, ])ut praise from a far country, and fioin such 
a (|uart(‘r is very sweet indeed, it com}jensates for 
the neglect of the world, — it assures me of wd\at 
1 was at one tiiru^ beginning to doubt, tliat 1 have 
not set ail undue value upon my f>wn powers, that 
1 Iiave not through many years been cherishing a 
destructive self-delusion. Pardon juy vanity — 
my t!gotism — I am little accustomed to praisig 
and wdien I think of it, I cannot balanci^ mv mind 
— J cannot adju?;t tlie, scale of tliought. But go 
on; 1 liave two or three more folios, and whilst 
you are looking over them, William sliall play us 
an epic of Mozart’s.” 

And thus ])leasantly passed the evening. Music, 
paijiting, and poetry (for I had brought with iia* 
a copy of Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, which F 
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nitendod as a present to the })aiiiter, and from it 
I read aloud the famous translation of* the witch 
sceiu' in Faust), combined to furnish forth a rich 
intellectual banquet. Book after book of* Arun- 
del’s drawings, did 1 turn over admiringly, but 
regretfully, for I was compelh*d by the shortness 
of* the time allowed me, only to glance at what I 
would have dwelt upon, and studit‘d. I had per- 
mission to select from the number any two or three 
that miglit happen especially to strike me ; ' and 
tills task of selection was not one of the most 
easy. 

At length, in one of the portfolios which c^om 
tained almo*st exclusively a series* (d* views taken 
in the Pays-Bas, interspersed wiih a fiwv occa- 
sional drawings of costiimery, 1 alighted u])on the 
portrait of a beautiful female, •whom both from the 
styli‘ of her features and her dress* I judged to be 
a young English lady, 

1 looked at tliis picture again and again — it was 
cMdently a ]>ortrait, not a creation of the painter's 
brain, and looking at it, my heart beat very quick, 
and my whoh* frame thrilled with ^trange (unotion. 
In sooth it was a. beautiful •picture, and f could 
have loved the p(^sessor of such a face. But was 
ihi> all ? No, reader, no — this was not all — 
foj' tlie ])ortrait before me was the very image of 
my own Ella Moore. 

My voice faltered very much, and my whole 
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frame trembled, as I said to the painter, Arun- 
del, whose picture is that ?’’ 

He looked at it, pondered for a few moments, 
and then repl^,d, ‘^Ali ! I remember — I took the 
sketch of it on board the Treclislmyt that plies, 
or used to ply, between Bruges and Ghent. Jt 
was a young English lady I think, and I was 
struck by her extreme beauty. — It was the most 
sf^raph-like face I ever beheld. I am not (piite 
sure that I have caught the expression. 1 remem- 
ber that it was very difficult to catch. It is s.o 
very long since I did it, that I almost wonder that 
I should remember it all. But now that I see the 
picture, all the' circumstances connected with it 
rise up distinctly in my memory — and I recollect 
very well having drawn it."' 

The name ?” 

Oh ! that I don't remember — is there no name 
at the back of the picture." 

None — but how long ago ?" 

The painter pondered a little, and then made 
answer, About twenty years." 

And you dcvi*t think that you can remember 
the name of the lady — I wish that you could — 
she is perfectly beautiful, and \ shall certainly 
select this to be my own." 

You are welcome to it; and if you will excuse 
me for a minute, perhaps, 1 shall be able to tell 
you the name of the strange lady ; as I think that 
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111 my painting-room I have tlie old book, wherein 
1 made the rough sketch from which this picture 
was taken. 1 was obliged to do it, you know, upon 
the sly, for 1 had not the pleasure of tlie lady’s 
acquaintance.'’ 

Here Arundel quitted the room, and I was left 
to await his retiiril in a most unpleasant state of 
nervous excitement. Again I looked at the pic- 
ture ; it was a breathing likeness of Ella Moore. 
Th(‘ hair was differently arranged, and the cos- 
tume altogeter unlike what Ella was accustomed 
to %vear. But still it appeared to me that there 
was a wondrous likeness between the lace^)f^iy 
bfdoved, and that which was represented in the 
picture. }^(‘rhaps, had Ella been present, I should 
have found sundry points of dissimilitude, but in 
her absence I saw none, bift in the style of her 
hair and drapery. 

Arundel was not long absent ; but it seemed to 
me that he had been gone an age, when he re- 
entered the room, and exclaimed, ‘^Well, Dove- 
ton, I have succeeded at last.” 

And the i\ime?” I said, almdsf, breathless with 
excitement. 

“ ML^s PenrvmJock/' replied Arundel. 

“ And her Christian names ?” 

Mary Catherine — I read tliem, I suppose, 
upon the lid of a box, or on the cover of a book.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

’’HE CLAMOROl .H V^OICE OF REMUkSE. 


In ti'ese stniiigp, dr^ad c*^pn1^, 

J."st Heaven instructs us W’itJj un awful voicr. 

That conscience rules us e’en a^uinat our choice. 
Our inward nionitross to {^uide or warn, 

If listened to, but if repelled with scorn, 

At length as dire Ueniorse she re-appears, 

^Vorlis in our guilty hojies and selHsh thars. 

Cof t niocE. 


On the following day, by one o'clock, i iuui en- 
tered the park-gat(‘S of Charlton Abbt^y. J foinid 
Anstruther soimwhat altered for tluMvorse since I 
had last seen him, wni- h was only dbout itm days 
before. He was thinner and »iiuch palcT ; his 
voice was more feeble, and his ste]) more unsteady. 
He had been ill — very ill, he told me, end then 
he added in a touching voice, which brought th(‘ 
over-ready tears to ray eyes, I am fast sinking 
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toi% I do not thint tJiat I ever beheld a lovelier 
cluster of faces. 

Up started they all to welcome me. My cousin 
Emily was at the doc^r lu a moment. Come 
along^ Gerard — we weie just talking about you. — 
Come to the fire, you must be cold. — Papa has 
gone out, so T am yOur hostess, and iriy business it 
is to see you comfortabh , w oh’ with that great 
coat — what a terrific weight is, to be sure — and 
that great huge worsted thing roiuiu your neck. 
Now, come to the hre, Gerard, for you at length 
wear the aspc^ct ol‘ humanity— before, you looked, 
for all the world, lik> a great :»atiandish, ppl p 
bear,” 

I kisi*v<l triy pretfy idtle eousiio iiod 1 1 aged to 
kiss EC \ ;V!oore. 

!’ thought I, ‘‘if ^hiry* Penruddock was 
indeed lovely as Ella Moore, 1 vvoncler not that 
))oor Austnilhcr found it dilhcult to keep himself 
from idols.” . 

“1 was just gomg to read to them,” said 
Michael, ‘Gvheu we heard your ring at the bell 
* Who can llrit V said Miss Pemfr - '^ tou. ‘ Oh ! 
if it should be Mr. Doveton ! vied Ella ; and 
I looked out of u>i! window, and beliold ! Mr. 
Doveton it was.” 

I took a low stool, and seated myself in the 
centre of the nvom : — Oh ! 1 like sitting thus,” 

VOL. in. L 
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I exclaimed, for they wished to extend their circle 
that I might sit, like them, upon a chair. Oh ! 
I like sitting thus exceedingly, for I am so 
thoroughly fenced in with friends — I am so lite- 
rally in the very midst of you all. Now, I wont 
interrupt the reading; give me the book, and 1 
will read to you/’ 

And I read, by the light of the blazing fire, 
some chapters of the Vicar of Wakefield, Even 
Ella, sorrowful as she was, laughed over the 
gross of green spectacles.’' 

Then we prepared for dinner, and dinner came ; 
, and..after dinner Emily sang and played to us, and 
the evening passed pleasantly away. 

My uncle Pemberton came home at an early 
hour, as was his wont, that nothing might inter- 
fere with the duties of family devotion. He dis- 
missed us all with a blessing, and then I retired 
to the solitude of my chamber. 

I had not been long in my room when 1 heard 
somebody rapping at the door ; Come in,” 1 
answered. 

It was MU'hael. 

He had some'ihing, like a j^ewel-box, in his 
hand. 

I have come here,” said he, at this unsea- 
sonable hour, because, perhaps, it is the only 
time when we shall be able to converse in private. 
Oh ! Gerard, how truly has it been said, that 
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‘ strange things are let out by death.* Who 
could ever have divined that my poor mother 
was the mother of Lady Euston ? How astound- 
ed you must have been by the intelligence/' 

Nay, Michael, I knew it all before." 

And whence did you learn it, Gerard?" 

“ From my uncle." 

Then he knows our history." 

Oh ! well — he knew your mother, when she 
was Mrs. Colonel Kirby ; and this makes him so 
much interested in you all.*' 

Then he must have known Colonel Kirby," 
i‘xclaimed Michael, eagerly ; — Oh ! Gerard* 
fortunate is this." 

In what respect, Michael ?" 

He can rid me," returned my friend, of the 
painful uncertainty which distresses »me ; at least 
on one particular point. He can tell me whether 
or not this portrait is the likeness of Colonel Kir- 
by." And as he said this, Michael took from the 
box, in his hand, a small golden -mounted mi- 
niature. 

I looked at A It was not portrait of Co- 
lonel Kirby — bu^t was the portrait of Edwin 
Anstrutlier ! 

I had expected this, for Michael had told me 
in his letter, that there w^as a miniature amongst 
the jewels, and I was certain that the jewels were 
Mrs. Anstru tiler's. 

l2 
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They say/’ resumed Michael, that the face 
is like mine: do you see the resemblance, Ge- 
rard?” 

I do, Michael ; I certainly do. This is not 
Colonel Kirby’s picture.” 

How do you know?” 

1 am sure that it is not. The Colonel was a 
dark-haired man. I have heard my uncle de- 
scribe him.” 

“ Do you tliink, then, tliat it is the portrait of 
my father ?” 

I do think so, Michael.” 

^ ^^"V/hat, of Serjeant Moore? 1 scarcely think, 
(Jerard, that* it looks like a non-commissioned 
ofticer.” 

But I have heard my uncle,” said I, evasively, 
“ speak of this Serjeant Moore, as being a man of 
good family and education.” 

How came he^ then, a gunner of artillery ? ” 
asked Michael, eagerly. 

He quarrelled with his friends, and enlisted," 
said I. 

Then this may be his pictu/^,” returned Mi- 
chael, thoughtfully ; but the jewels — they were 
not my mother’s — ” 

How know you ?” 

They were not Mrs. Kirby’s jewels, for they 
are many of them marked M.C. P.” 
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And what was Mrs. Kirby^s maiden name?’' 

Her maiden name ? — Ah ! Sir Reginald told 
me — her maiden name — yes, it was PelhamJ*^ 

Then this accounts for it ; Mary something, 
Pelham.'’ 

No, Gerard, no — ^her name was not Mary — 
all her letters are^signed Emily Kirby — who then 
IS this M.C. P.?” 

1 was silent, and Michael coijtinued, I think, 
Gerard, that you know more than you will tell 
me — but speak out, I beseech you, if you do. 
Oh ! my best of friends, for such ever have you 
been, take compassion upon me, and aic^ me yi 
my difficulties. Oh ! Gerard, I was the happiest 
creature in the universe, before the wily daemon 
of ambition whispered into my ear that I was not 
born to be a cottager. In my* early boyhood, who 
more joyous than 1 — who more tranquil — who 
more contented ? It was delight enough for me 
to live. Wherever I looked there was a blessing, 
wherever I went there was peace. At my up- 
risings, and uny down-sittings, I was serene and 
happy. My ^eams were of ple&ssint things, and 
my waking tlVughts were ^itliout care. And 
thus I lived till^I was nearly seventeen, when 
strange and unaccountable yearnings began to 
disquiet me. I felt the promptings of an un- 
known spirit within — of a spirit which, up to this 
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point, had slept. Then began I to be restless and 
unsatisfied. Nature was not what nature had 
§een to me before. Its beauties and benignities 
did not steal into my heart unbidden; 1 was 
compelled to solicit them — I now subdued myself, 
as it were, to their influences, but fonnerly I had 
been subdued by them. Then did I feel that I 
was changed. Nature became a remedy — a so- 
lace — a protectic^ — it was no longer the one 
delight of an untroubled breast. I had something 
to escape from ; I was a fugitive, and nature was 
my sanctuary, not my home. 

Gerard,^’ continued my friend, “how 
^uch better, indeed, would it have been if those 
strange infantine reminiscences, concerning which 
we have spoken together already, had been suf- 
fered to remain do*mant. But when 1 began to 
remember, I began to aspire, and I panted after 
a higher condition. I looked around me and 1 
became a watcher of men. Before, 1 had been 
contented with regarding the inanimate works ol‘ 
the creation ,' and mankind, beyond the sphere of 
my own family, had been to me a. sealed book. 
But now, though 1 mingled n|.c with men, I 
scanned their outward peculia’^lties ; I saw that 
1 was not like others whom fortune had made my 
compeers. With the brutal and the unrefined 
I had no sympathy; I could not but feel that 
1 was above them, that I was higher in the scale 
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of humanity than the common herd of cottage- 
born mortals. A loftier instinct was within me. 
I knew it — and then my peace of mind was 
gone. 

What I am, Gerard^ I know. Who I. am, 
would that it were permitted me to know. Some 
great mystery enf elopes my birth. I am sure of 
it — my own and Ella’s recollections — certain 
words, which have dropped, at divers times, from 
tlie mouth of our reputed mother — this miniature, 
thfs box of jewels, all tend to strengthen my con- 
viction. Now, Gerard, 1 ask you, and I implore 
you, to answer me, do you know more than I do 
of this matter?” 

I was silent, for I knew not what to answer. 
I was in a painfully embarrassing situation — com- 
pelled either to tell a direct feilsehood, or to touch 
upon matters, which I felt it would be danger- 
ously premature to enter upon so early. I knew 
not which course to adopt ; and I longed for some 
out-let of evasion. 

But Micl^el could not brook tlie tardy coming 
of my answ<\; he was in a fefec of impatience, 
and he coritinStd to address ihe ill a tone of rapid 
impetuosity. i)h ! Gerard, I implore you to 
speak ; and yet your silence answers my question. 
You do know more of this matter — perhaps you 
even know who I am. Oh ! tell me — at least 
you are acquainted, I am sure, with the original 
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of this picture. Gerard, upon tliis portrait 1 rely 
— if there be hope of tracing my parentage, upon 
this picture does that only hope rest.^’ 

I was about to make answer, evasively — to 
equivocate in some specious fashion — when 1 
heard the voice of Lawrence Moore at the door. 
'' We had better now be silent,'' said Michael, 
tremulously, and at the same time he concealed 
tlie miniature, and set the jewel-box upon my 
toilet-table. Lawrence knows nothing of this, 
and therefore, we had better be silent." 

Larry entered the room, with a brisk step, in- 
dicative of the rapid improvement whicli his health 
had lately undergone. May I have' a share in 
the cozey," said he, laughing, for Mike has left 
me all alone in the room, and I a’nt very fond 
of my own company^ being somewhat of a social 
turn. Neither am I sleepy, a bit — and 1 feel so 
hearty to-night — just in the way for a talk — so I 
thought that I’d pay you a visit, and see if my 
company be welcome. You may turn me out, 
if you like, directly; or, when you’ve Lad enough 
of me, bid me tq.,te gone." 

1 could not help’ smiling at parry's rough 
mode of introducing himself; bu.J’ I told him that 
he was heartily welcome, and bade him to take a 
chair by the fire. Larry seated himself, thrust 
out his legs, crammed his hands into his pockets, 
and then began to sigh for — a pipe. 
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I think/’ said he, that I could be happy as 
a prince now, if I were but blowing a cloud,” and 
then his lips began to move themselves as they 
had been used to* do, when a pipe was pressed 
gently between them. 

I think,” said I, laughing, ^^that you would 
astonish iny uncle if you were to attempt to fumi- 
gate his house,” 

“ Of course 1 can’t think of it in earnest,” re- 
tuaied Lawrence, not in the least, whilst I am 
staying with your uncle. But it is such a very 
long time since 1 have enjoyed the luxury of a 
pipe — not ^ince the fever came upon me. * I I'iave 
not been out yet to reconnoitre ; but I dare say 
there’s a public in the Yieighbourhood.” 

But you won’t think of going there, will you ? 
My uncle — ” 

Ay, there it is. Your uncle has been kind to 
m(' beyond all things, and, indeed, Pm heartily 
obliged to him ; but I really begin already to feel 
rather sick of playing the gentleman. I was not 
cut out for siS^h a life — I was i^ever intended for 
a* high-flyer. \t may be aft ,weU* enough in its 
way, when you^^e been regularly brought up to 
the thing ; but to be dashed into the thick of it at 
once, and to have a straight-waistcoat clapped 
upon you. Every thing so clock-work and regu- 
lar ; nothing a bit liberty-like — none of the free- 
and-easy about it. I can’t say that I admire the 
L 5 
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sort of thing, so I think — now I bog you not to 
suppose that I am ungrateful for speaking in this 
way — I think, with your uncle's permission, that 
I shall make a bolt of it as quickly as possible." 

“Oh! Lany, Larry!" cried Michael, reproach- 
fully. 

“Nay, Mike ; don't look so sorry about it," re- 
sumed Larry, in a soothing voice ; “ I wouhrnt 
hare' said any thing on the subject, if 1 had 
thought that it would make you uneasy. But 
you know as well as I do, dear Mike, that 1 am 
not cut out for a gentlemaii. Now I tliink tliat 
every inch of you ; and as for Ella, she 
looks the lady full as well as any duke's daughter 
in the land. But I, though I an't amiss to look 
at, could never do a bit of gentlemanly in my life, 
and it’s no use telling a lie about it — so Mike, 1 
beg and intreat you not to look so down in tlie 
mouth." 

Michael endeavoured to smile ; but liis heart 
was heavy-laden, and liis brain was distracted 
with many contending thoughts. B'e looked at 
Lawrence ; then at me, — his eyes/glistening wit!i 
tears all the while ; and then, a/though he were 
anxious to escape into solitude, Yhat he might givt^ 
free vent to his emotions, he bade God bless me, 
and hurried out of the room. 

“ Michael’s a cup too low to-night," said Law- 
rence, when his brother was gone. “ I could al- 
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most pipe an eye myself, to see him so down- 
hearted. Indeed, Fm getting soft and girlish, for 
I want something to stir me. This idle life won’t 
do at all. I must go back to the players.^’ 

“ Surely, Lawrence,’' I exclaimed, with a ges- 
ture of astonishnient, you have no such serious 
intention.” 

Oh ! but I have — it was nothing so bad, I 
assure you,” returned Lawrence : a good, free- 
,aij^-easy sort of life ; plenty of dashing fellows 
to kee[) company with us ; all hurry, bustle and 
excitement — now in one place, now in another - 
always in tljje very midst of the fun. Bes/de^-y, it!*s 
a pretty sure livelihood ; and I’m a tolerable spec 
for a manager — with httle Beau-pied I know that 
1 could make my own terms ; but I have my 
doubts about the pooi>little tiling.’^ 

Oh ! Lawrence, do not throw yourself away 
ju this reckless manner, I beseecli you — think of 
Michael, and^of Ella, and of little Beau-pied, and 
seek some other occupation.” 

Ah ! bu\ that’s not so easy, and I don’t know 
what I am fi\ for. Besides.,^ I fibn’t know any 
thing else that'' I should like half so well. I am 
ihinking that if 1 were to get a good engagement, 
1 might manage out of my earnings to put little Bo- 
pe(‘p to school. I don’t want to make the child 
work any more, for she hates exhibiting herself in 
public.” 
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I should have thought,” said I, that you 
had suffered enough from your player-freaks al- 
ready.” 

No — no — you arc wrong there,” said Law- 
rence, I suffered for cutting the concern. If I 
had stuck to the business properly, I should never 
have been so near hopping the twig. But after 1 
left the troop, I went to London, and lived a little 
while on my savings. I took a lodging for little 
Beau-pled and myself. She was rather a (dog 
round my neck, but the poor dear thing was so 
iond of me, and I was so fond of the poor dear thing, 
thair I would not have abandoned, her for the 
world ; so we two lived together like brother and 
sister, and for a little time \%e w^ere tolerably com- 
fortable. But money won’t last for ever, and I 
soon found mine getting k)w. 1 scarcely knew 
w^hat to do. There is no place so difficult as Lon- 
don £o get work, though there is so much work to 
be done there. I used to go out iu the streets 
looking about me, as though I hoped to find gold 
on the pavements, but I never returned home any 
richer. If it Kad not been for thegdiild, I shouk^ 
have gone to sea, or enlisted, ly^t for her sake } 
was obliged to stay at home. 

Well ; as I was walking along the vStreets one 

■# 

day, who should come up with me l)ut one of the 
old troop — a strange creature as ever lived in the 
w^orld — the fellow, wdio was always our clown. 
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If ever there were a mixture of the knave and 
the fool in any one person, it was in him. He 
gave me a knowing wink of the eye, and would 
not let me pass on, as I would have done, without 
taking notice of the fellow. ^ Don’t fear my 
peaching,’ said he, ^for IVe quarrelled with the 
company, as you have ; but come into the next 
lush-sliop and have a booze, for the sake of old 
fellowship, my hearty.’ So I went, for 1 had never 
weighty objections against a pipe and a glass 
in my life. 

So we talked over old days, and my com- 
j)anion told me that he had flared up jvitli the 
manager, and had a bit of a figlft — old Centaur 
getting the best of k, of course, for the fellow is 
as strong as a Hercules, and so he had walked off' 
from the troop, leaving them* to fish for a clown. 
Well, as we continued to talk, we found that we 
were both of us, as you see, upon the same tack, 
wanting employment ; and so w^e put our heads 
together to find out the best way of raising the 
wind. A?^T some talk, having proposed ’lialf a 
hundred plaAs, and discovered Tdmt none of them 
were feasible, aiy companion suddenly cried out, 
‘ If we had but% third we’d go glee-singing.’ 

I did not think this a very bad scheme, for 
Paul had a thundering bass, and 1 could sing a 
tolerable second — so we began to talk it over at 
length, and my partner said, he thought that he 
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could muster a third — a young lad who liad been 
a voyage or two to the Indies^ but was rather tired 
of ship-board, and longing for something of a 
change. Well, to make my story short as possi- 
ble, this younker consented to join us ; he had 
just the sort of Voice we wanted, a nice, clear 
treble, and together we made up a very passable 
trio of glee-singers. 

It took us a few days to prepare for our un- 
dertaking — there was nothing against us l)ut \he 
weather, and that was bitter, for it was the montli 
of November. But to it we went gallantly, and 
we made it answer even better than we ('xpected. 
I can’t say much for the fun of it, however, for 
the night-work was terribly / hard, and if it had 
not been for poor little Beau-pied, who lived 
pretty comfortably all this time, I don’t think that 
I could have gone through it all. 

But at length it made me dreadfully ill. The 
truth is, that 1 was obliged to drink — I could not 
have gone on without spirits ; and what with one 
thing and another, after a month’s gl(}^-singing, 1 
was floored. I cauglil^ a terrible coj^U — and the 
cold brought on a fever ; and then i was obliged 
to stay at home. I had saved a' little money — 
for you would hardly believe how' much we con- 
trived to get together — we divided our earnings 
at the end of each week, and a pretty good round 
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sum we had. But when tlie fever came, there 
were no more earnings to divide — my money 
soon dwindled into nothing — I did not know 
w^hat to do, so at last I wrote to my mother.'’ 

‘^But your companions,” said I, ^^what became 
of them ? Did they never visit you in your dis- 
tresses.” 

The sailor-lad came once/’ replied Lawrence, 
God bless him ! and divided his purse with me ; 
but never to this very day have 1 seen any thing 
more of Paul Phillips.” 

Paul Phillips I exclaimed, starting from 
my chair as 1 vSpoke, Paul Phillips ! and was 
this the name of your companion .i” 

Lawrence looked j^t me wonderingly, and re- 
plied, *^Yes, sure enough — that was his name. 
They us(kI to call him Sigi'ior Paulo Philosopho 
ill the play-bills, just in the same ridiculous way 
as they christened me Signor Laurentio.” 

But know you where he lives ?” 1 asked, in a 
voice H)f extreme eagerness. Know you wher(‘ 
the man i^-o be found?” 

Lawrence stared at me, wondtiring what was the 
purport of th .^se questions, *an5 answered, He 
used to have a^lodging not very far from Shore- 
ditch Church — I don’t know the name of the 
street, but it was over a spout-shop.” 

“ A spout-shop ! and what’s that ?” 
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A pawn-broker’s shop,” returned Lawrence, 
smiling, as he spoke at my innocence, and the 
man’s name who kept it was Jones.” 

Oh ! then I shall easily find him ; but tell me, 
Lawrence, did this man know that your real name 
is Moore ?” 

He did not know it at first,” replied Larry, 
for I called myself Lawrence in the troop, and I 
went by that name with my lodging-keeper ; but 
somehow or other after we became partners in tjie 
glee-singing business, I let out my real name, and 
I remember well that he questioned me about my 
j>arents, and hinted that he had known my 
mother,” 

He did ! Then, as surely as my name is 
Gerard Doveton, this is the man, whom I have- 
been burning to find. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE CURTAIN UP-DRAWN. 


Jlo« oftfn have we guessed his lineage noble 
And now ’tis proved 

« » « 

1 hese are high tidings — whom does guess his sire ? 

lALfOURn’i Ipn, 


. ROSE early on the following fnofhing, and joined 
♦hy uncle PembeiiK)ii in one of his accustomed sun- 
rise promenades. As we went along, I took oc- 
casion to ask him w^hat he thought of his young 
guests, and whether he had yet repented of his ex- 
cessive hospitality. 
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Not in the least, Gerard/’ said my uncle, for 
I know that I have done right. Besides, I have 
a large house, and why should its rooms be empty ? 
From the mother of these children did I receive^ 
in my young days, a world of kindness. I well re- 
member once when I was lying sick — a young 
subaltern — with a fever at Gibraltar — that she 
would supply me every day, with those little 
comforts which a bachelor’s establishment cannot 
afford, and that when I was recovering, slie would 
send her carriage to my quarters, that I might taKc 
a drive in it, every afternoon. I cannot forget these 
things, Gerard — I cannot forget that she helped 
me in my affliction.” 

“ Oh ! uncle, with whqt truth is it written, 

‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and it will return 
to thee after many days.’ ” 

But what think you, uncle,” I added after a 
pause, ^^of my friend Michael and l)is sister?” 

think that they are as lovely samples of hu- 
manity as ever graced this beautiful earth lovely 
both in body and in mind. I (‘oi/v^ersed with 
Michael yesterday, for several hours, and he de 
lighted, at the sam^ time that he astonished mcf 
How beautiful, nay how grand, <'is the triumphant 
rising of innate power above the antagonism of cir- 
cumstances. In a little sheltered nook, far away 
from cities, with no preceptor and only a few books, 
this youth, unaided and alone, has heaped up a 
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pile of the best knowledge. Gerard, I think that 
very soon I shall love this boy as a son.’^ 

And Ella?’’ 

‘‘ Oh ! ask your cousin what she thinks of Ella 
Moore. 1 dont think that Emily will be very 
willing to lose her, for already does she love her 
new companion, jfs she would love an elder sister, 
if she had one. And Ella is so modest, so humble, 
so unassuming — defening always to Emily, as one 
wiser and more accomplished than herself, and 
-fSking pleasure in contrasting her own ignorance 
with Emily’s knowledge of certain subjecj^s, which 
must have been mysteries to the cottagers of Grassjr 
hill. I think that any parents miglit be proud of 
on.e so lov(dy, so graceful, so good, and — indeed 
I may add, so thoroughly lady-like as Ella. 

^^And Lawrence?” 

Circumstances must have 1t>een strangely 
against him, or it would be difiicult to believe that 
he has risen from the same parent-stock as Michael 
and Bjja. Ho is of a ditferent order altogether — 
he lacks aii the gentleness, all tlie delicacy of senti- 
nient, whicli distinguishes his Ificyther and sister. 
‘But be has been in situations, \)f all others the most 
•disadvantageous t^) the progress of refinement. He 
has been made corrupt by the world.” 

He is not what he was when 1 first knew him — 
yet, even then he was not comparable to his bro- 
ther.” 
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His nind is differently orj^anized. He does 
not lack high feeling altogether ; indeed, there is 
a generosity of sentiment in his character, which 
borders very closely upon chivalry. Nothing, for 
instance, can be more noble than his conduct to- 
wards the poor little orphan, whom he has taken 
under his protection. I honour him and love him 
for that. Do you know what he purposes to do V 
He talks about rejoining the players.’' 

^‘Oh ! no — that will never do, Gerard — we must 
persuade him to think differently upon the subject, 
and the ^ost persuasive thing of all others is the 
gifer of some more advantageous situation. We 
must look aboitt us and see what is to be done — 
but here come Emily and Ella.” 

At breakfast I told the assembled party that I 
was about to set off for London, as soon as my 
meal was dispatched. How very stupid of you,” 
said my cousin Emily, pouting her full lips as sh(‘ 
spoke. 

I looked at Ella Moore, and her face worr uin as- 
pect of disappointment. It pleas<^cl me — for 
when we are obliged to quit those whom we love, 
it is pleasant to feel that we shall be missed. 

We hoped that you would have remained with 
us,” said Ella. 

^^Yes, you provoking man,” cried my cousin 
Emily, looking at me with an expression of mock 
anger, which particularly became her little face ; 
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Ella and I had thoroughly built upon getting you 
to take us a walk, and now you are going to that 
great town. What business can you possibly 
have there V" 

I will depute Michael to be my substitute/’ 
said I ; for go to that great town I must,” and 
I thought thatifiSlla had knov<^ upon what I was 
bound, she would not have wished me to tarry at 
home. 

Just as I had reached the outer gates, I met the 
'pdstuian, wlio gave me a note ; it was from Smith, 
and very laconic — 

It has just occurred to me over piy mutton chop, 
that if you were to make proper enquiries, you 
might discover the particular company of the 
particular battalion of artillery to which Seijeant 
Moore belonged ; and by followiii^ up this enquiry 
you might ascertain how many children hS had at 
the time of his death. 

Yours, at dinner, 

John Smith.” 

Thank you, John Smith!’* I exclaimed, as J 
thrust his noie^into my great-coat pocket, ^M’ll 
act lip to your advice, if I can’t find Paifl Phil- 
lips.’’ 

I need scarcely tell the reader, that I was bound 
for Shoreditch, and at Shoreditch I had safely 
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arrived, about an hour and a Jialf after leaving 
the Rectory. With a palpitating heart did I look 
about me for a pawnbroker s— tijere were several 
in the neighbourhood. Uncle-Bcnjaniinsliip seem- 
ed to flourish apace in tlie respectable vicinity of 
Shoreditch. 

First, I read the name of Abrahams, then of 
Johnson, then of Middleton, then oi' Levi — but no 
Jones. Perhaps Larry had mistaken Johnson 
for Jones; so I retraced my steps, and made in- 
quiries, but no Paul Phillips lodged in the liouse ; 
my heart began to sink with despair, for I had 
walked half-a-mile in either direction, but no 
broker named Jqnes was to be found. 

So again I started from the Church, deter- 
mining to thread all the collateral streets, as I 
had traversed the main thoroughfare. In the 
first that 1 scoiii’ed, there was no j)awnbroker’s ; 
in the second, I belield, at the further extre- 
mity thereof, three golden balls, glittering in the 
sun. 

I quickened my pace as I approacMHl them ; 

Money lent,’’ in enormous characters, stared me 
in the face, but £ could not perceive the name 
of the charitable lender. A cloak, and two hats, 
and a ^air of unmentionables pendant from the 
summit ot the door-way, hid tl^e nominative letters 
from my view. 

But presently a most appropriate gust of wind 
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blew the cloak aside, and I read the name of 
Jones. I entered the liouse, fluttering with ner- 
vous excitement, and stood before the counter 
of the broker. I was half ashamed of myself, 
for theie were several people in the shop, and 
it seemed that they were all staring at me. It 
was so strange tliat a well-dressed young gentle- 
man should enter a pawnbroker’s shop; and 1 did 
not at all like it to be supposed that I was 
raising a loan on rny watch. 

* The pawnbroker thought that he had got a 
bargain ; but I presently undeceived him, asking 
if one named Phillips lodged in the house. 

Yes, in <he front-room, at the top of the house 
— walk up, Sir; you are sure to be right, if you go 
till you can go no further, and then look for a door 
with a crack in it."’ 

J3ut is he at home ?” 

‘‘ Can’t say, Sir — but you’ll soon know by rap- 
ping at the door,” 

I ^ d iu)t much like the idea of walking up to 

e top of*. a strange house, in a barbarous part of 
the town, and of entering witho^it any preliminary 
announcement, the chamber ^f a*vagaboud stager. 
But it was my wont, whenever my heart mis- 
gave me, to thin!c of Ella Moore, and whenever 
I thought of her, 1 ceased any longer to be a 
coward. 

And so it was, that when I stood before the 
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“ door with a crack in it/’ I felt prodigiously 
brave ; and I said to myself, What does it 
matter if a legion of Paul Phillipses is in the 
room ?” 

I rapped, and I was desired to enter. I enter- 
ed, and looked around me, but I saw no one in 
the room. There was a curtainless bed in one 
corner of the apartment, and thrown over it, was 
a great drugget. Scattered about the floor, were 
yards of thin printed papers, which looked like 
half^nny ballads. ^ '' 

On a broken three-legged table was a fiddle, 
lacking its proper complement of strings, a basin, 
and the moiety of a w^ater-jug. Twu chairs, one 
of which was bottomless, a picture of Grimaldi, 
the clown, a large deal chest, a small heap of 
clothes, and a blacjc greasy- looking wig com- 
pleted the contcviits of the apartment. 

But where was Mr. Phillips, himself ? I looked 
around me, but I saw no one. 1 advanced into 
the centre of the room, but still not a crf^pture 
was visible. A voice, and rather an /i^icommo i 
one, had certainly, desired me to enter; but whence 
had the voice pioc(^^ded? There w^as no other 
door to the apartment but whereby I had 
entered ; no symptom even of a cupboard. I 
bescan to think that the voice I had heard was a 
sound awakened by the imagination, and that the 
chamber was, in reality, tenantless. What was 
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into the grave — but after all, what does it mat- 
ter ? Earth has little happiness for me, that I 
should sorrow to leave it, and in the grave the 
weary are at rest. And yet, Gerard, often as I 
have desired to lay myself down and die, at this 
moment I am anxious to live on, for I am not quite 
desolate in the worM, and knowing that I have at 
all events one friend, who will shed a tear for me 
when 1 am gone, I cannot bear to think of part- 
ing from that one friend for ever. Just as I have 
iad something to live for, death, who has held 
back so long, and refused to come when I called 
upon him, steps forward ainl begins to menace 
me, crying out, ^Tliy hour is at hand 

Oh i but yini have a better friend than I am, 
and you will leave me to go unto 

What better friend, what other friend, Gerard?'’ 
He who has said, ^Come unto me all ye who 
are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest,' — He 
who loveth a broken and a contrite heart. — He 
fron^ **>om Death cannot us dissever." 

True — ‘Gerard, there is no disputing these 
things, and yet — and yet — faitlf ij* weak." 

You have not doubted — " 

I hardly know n— I have doubted in part, and 
believed in part — I have never doubted His exis- 
tence, but I have been often tempted to murmur 
against Him, I have often refused to say when He 
has stricken me, ^ Thy will be done,' and in the 
VOL. III. G 
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stubbornness of my heart I have controverted the 
inscrutable ways of Providence, until I believed 
myself an injured man. I have had sore trials, 
and like the Patriarch Job, I have been tempted 
to ‘ curse God and die.’ ” 

How much better, if you had exclaimed with 
David, ^ It is good for me thht I have been af- 
flicted.^’’ 

I know it ; but to know what is riglit is not 
always to do it. Oh ! I could have borne much — 
penury, disease, ignominy — anything but 
I have endured. I know why it happened ; at least 
I think so ; but it is presumptuous to say that we 
can fathom the inscrutable motives of God. You 
know, Gerard, that we are told ‘ to keep ourselves 
from idols.’ Now I had my idols, and I worshipped 
them — God punished me ; He is a great iconoclast. 
He threw down my idols — he broke them into 
pieces, and he smote the worshipper, so that he went 
out from the temple a maimed and mutilated man. 
I could not kiss the rod, Gerard ; I could ^*^wen 
try to do so — from that moment nt^" heart" I as 
hardened — I ga/e myself up wholly to my despa. \ 
There was a soft of strange comfort in feeling that 
I was utterly without hope in the world. I re- 
fused to drink the waters of consolation from the 
only fount, whence I believe they ever spring. I 
closed my Bible, and I tried to persuade myself, 
that there was no God in the world ; but that I 
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was unable to accomplish. Then I reasoned with 
God perversely. I questioned the justice of his 
decrees. 1 said to him, Thou gavest me those 
children ; didst thou give them to me, to love or 
to hate ? To love, doubtless to love — then why 
hast thou smitten me for loving them ? Thou 
gavest me strong affections — thou knowedst that 
1 would doat upon my children — w hy then didst 
thou give them to me ? — why then didst thou not 
send the curse — if thou must have cursed — of 
.xcnness upon me? It would have been merciful 
— yes, God, it would have been merciful ; but in- 
st('ad of this, thou hast tempted me — thou hast 
luid thy nets ih ensnare me — and thpn thou hast 
punished me, for the evil unto which I was seduced 
by thyself O bnive justice ! But Satan, thou 
sayest, was the tempter? Did Satan give me my 
children ? Why then, Satan made tlfe world, and 
to do evil is to serve our Maker — and good is evil, 
and evil is good. Oh ! beautiful craft of the logi- 
cian Thus spake 1, Gerard — horrible, most 
hqvsible was it not? and yet I never recalled my 
\v4(5rds, I have never bowed down my^head meekly, 
and prayed to be forgiven for thi^ hideous blas- 
phemy. I have be^n hardened by long-suffering. 

1 thought that affliction turned us towards God, 
but me it has turned from him. I once knew a 
man who was half an infidel. He lost a child, 
whilst I was dwelling in his house. When the 
G 2 
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news was brought to him, for the boy died in a 
far country, the first thing he did was to send for 
a Bible. He had not read it save to controvert it 
for years; yet when he was afflicted, he hurried to 
it for consolation : it was the only friend that he 
had in his distresses. But I — I, Gerard, when 
God smote me, out of revenge'' as it were, I closed 
the pages of his Holy Book for ever.’’ 

^^No, not for ever; there is yet time. Thou 
mayest even now exclaim, ^ It is well.’ ” 

‘‘Ah ! what was that?” cried Anstriitlier, s^a/ 
mg as though some sudden recollection had jiisl 
flashed upon his brain : those three words, 1 
ought to remember them. It was a case some- 
wliat similar to mine,” 

‘‘ Yes ; the Shunamite woman made an idol of 
her child — God broke the idol to pieces, and yet 
the woman exclaimed, ‘ It is well.’ ” 

“ And it was her only one — ” 

“ Yes ; her all — but still she said, ‘ It is well/ 
and God rewarded her for saying so.” 

“He restored her child — ah! I"remembt> it 
all — but I hjiwi no ‘ Man of God’ to help me.^'* 

“ You have hot yet said, ‘ It is well/ ” 

“ But if I were — this is fool’s talk — the sea 
cannot give up its dead. But, Gerard, it is meet 
tliat I should tell you the purpose for which I 
summoned you hither — I am dying — ” 

“ Oh ! no — no, not that — death is not written 
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ill your fece — you are young, and why should you 
die?” 

Because it is God*s will. He does it to ^keep 
me from idols.* The face is often a volume of 
lies, trust not to it — if you could look into my 
heart you would see that it is almost wholly worn 
out. I have had very strange dreams of late, and 
sinc e you left me I have felt the bitterness of soli- 
tude more than ever I have felt it before. I am 
dying — and, therefore, have I scmt for you. You 
nave an uncle, whose name is Pemberton.” 

“ Do you know him ?” 

Only l)y your report. Is he not pan of • 
God ?’ ” 

Ib' IS one of God’s, children, of a certainty.” 

"J’hink you that he is the man I need to assist 
UK' in making my peace with God ? You know' 
liow' 1 have sinned; and in this fearful crisis, 
d(*ath appioaclung me with giant strides, I feel 
tliat T want a spiritual adviser. Do you think tliat 
youm^<^‘'^v Pemberton would take up his abode 
Ij^/urath my roof ?” 

1 f(?ar tliat it is impossible, dbar Edwin. He 
IS reactor of a large parish, and^I fear that he can- 
not abandon his flo^k for the sake of one solitary 
sheep. But doubtless he would come hither to 
scu*, you for a few days if you think — ” 

No, no— Gerard,” interrupted my poor friend, 
it was a wild fancy of mine, and now I see the 
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absurdity of the idea. I do not know your uncle 
Pemberton, and of my existence he cannot even 
be aware but — thinking the other day, over all 
you had told me concerning him, it occurred to 
me that he was the minister, from whose liands I 
should like best to receive the cup — the sacni- 
mental cup — which for many years my rebellious 
lips have not pressed. But this was an absurd 
chimsera, and we will not allude to the subject again. 
There is no lack of priests in the neighbourhood — 
I have one of my own, but I don’t like him — *iiui 
that I have ever heard him in the pnlpit, but my 
steward tells me that he is harsh and unforgiving 
in his doctrines. I am beginning to think seriously 
upon the subject of religion ; I much fear that I 
am in a perilous state.” 

Anstruther spoke in a calm voice — but it was 
plain that his calmness was artificial. He was 
i?truggling, all this time, against the tide of his 
natural emotions, and the colloquial style, in which 
he s|X)ke, was evidently a stratagern^rg.sf^>. ^ ^ to 
for the purpose of keeping in subjection the fe b 
ings which wer^ ready to gush forth in a torrcri.' 
of impetuous eloqtence. But Anstruther was no 
actor. None ever played the hypocrite with less 
success than my broken-hearted friend. He knew 
this himself, and more than ever did the conscious- 
ness of his utter inability come upon him at this 
moment. It was in vain to raise the mask to his 
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face. He knew this, so he dashed it to the 
ground. 

^^No — no — it will not do/' he continued, in a 
choaking voice, whilst the veins of his temples 
were unnaturally distended, and the muscles of 
his face seemed convulsed ; “ it will not do to im- 
pose upon you an;^ more — I have a fire burning 
in my heart night and day — I shall be damned, 
Gerard — I shall be damned." 

I was appalled by the frantic energy of Anstru- 
llicr’s manner, and the strange words that issued 
from his lips. I thought that a sudden rush of 
insanity had overwhelmed his intellect, and that 
I stood in the presence of a madman. *I knew 
not what to do, but to look into his face. I had 
not powen- to utter a word. 

“ Yes, Gerard, it is utterly .in vain to attempt 
any longer to deceive myself — lAy soul is in a 
perilous condition. For years past I have been as 
it wTre in the slumber of intoxication, and now 
thr^ J awake and look around me, I see what a 

^i}fj 

^ graded creature I am. The fact is, that turning 
over a heap of books the other ^ay, I chanced to 
alight upon a Bible, It fell opeiiT, and by accident 
— no, no — not that, for I plainly see the hand of 
God in it all — my eye fell upon a certain passage 
in Job, which, as nearly as I can remember, runs 
thus : ‘ Touching the Almighty we cannot find 
him out; he is excellent in power and in judg- 
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ment, and in plenty of justice : he will not afflict,' 
Now when I read this I became very wroth ; an 
unclean spirit began to tear me, I cast the Bible 
indignantly away, exclaiming, 'This is utterly 
false, ^ and then I threw myself full length upon a 
sofa in a paroxysm of turbulent emotion. 

" When I became a little calmer,*' continued 
Anstruther, " I endeavoured to compose myself to 
sleep. It is my way, whenever I have been vio- 
lently excited, to induce sleep as soon as possible, 
for it is the only means whereby my nerves ar* 
ever settled. I did sleep — but a sleep, if 1 
w^ere to live for ever I should not forget the agony 
of that sleeping. I had a dream — but I cannot 
tell you what it was — the cold sweat is upon my 
brow, and my limbs tremble as I think of it ; — 
*twas more fearful tlr^m the vision which passed be- 
fore the eyes of Eliphaz the Ternanite. — I awoke, 
and the first thing that 1 beheld was the Bible, 
which I had dashed, in my anger, to the ground. 
That Bible had made a part of my dream— ^^V-d 
towards the spot where it was lying, as an escape 
malefactor flies to,, the sanctuary. I clutched the^ 
book, and I tried to ^read it, but for awhile I could 
not, because my brain was dizzy — but at lengfh 
I read, and the reading made me calmer ; I forgot 
my dream, but other fears came upon me, yet 
these fears were not unmingled with hope. Wlien 
I laid down the book, the memory of my dream 
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rose up again to haunt me afresh, so I continued 
to read far into the night, and ere I closed my 
eyes in slumber, I prayed. 

Since that dreadful day, Gerard, I have had 
the Bible constantly in my hand. There are words 
of comfort in it, I know ; but the more I read 
the more manifest does it appear, that if ever 
mortal creature exposed himself by his stubborn- 
ness to the just vengeance of the Almighty, I am 
tliat stony-hearted sinner. There can be no guilt 
greater than mine — it has been a life of guilt, not 
a casual act, — no; nor a multitude of acts. For 
years past I Jiave been living in a state pf rebel 
lion against God, not merely neglecting, but war- 
ring with Him. A fe\y tears of repentance, a few 
heart-issuing prayers, a few holy resolutions cannot 
wipe out this great sin. N5, no — there is no 
hope for me, 1 shall be damned, Gerard, I shall be 
damned.’^ 

Tlic unhappy man here bowed his head, and 
hi-udg his face between his hands, groaned aloud 
vitli excess of agony, as though his very heart- 
strings would burst. Remorse had rushed torrent- 
like upon his soul ; and I afmost feared that it 
would overwhelm iliis intellect. 

For some minutes Anstruther moved not his 
hands from his face, but when he dropped them 
he gazed wildly around the room, and then said 
in a scarcely audible voice, Where is Guido V* 

G 5 
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Sir Reginald Euston's/^ 

Ah ! I forgot — some one else will do — I 
want wine/’ 

I hesitated ; for I feared to give him what he 
wanted ; but seeing my irresolution, he continued, 
^‘You need not be afraid, Gerard — for wine is 

o 

my common medicine — just ring the bell; for 
you will want some yourself — it will do us both 
no little good, I am certain/’ 

I did as Anstruther desired mo to do — and 
presently the wine was brought. 

Now, Gerard,” resumed my unhappy com- 
panion, .when he had poured down three or four 
large glasses of sherry, and compelled me to follow 
his example. Now I will tell you for what pur- 
pose I have summoned you, which as yet you very 
imperfectly kiiow\ ' I am getting weaker and 
weaker every day, and I fear that, if I postpone 
much longer setting about the task I have pro- 
posed to myself, 1 shall not have physical energy 
enough remaining to accomplish my puipoSe at 
all. You look wonderingly at me, as though yo^ 
do not know what I mean. Well, then, I will ex- 
plain myself, Gerard. You have often seen me in 
strange moods, for which you <^iave been utterly 
unable in any rational manner to account. You 
may have had your conjectures, and it is possible 
that you may have collected from what has es- 
caped my lips, that in early life I had the misfor- 
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tune to Jose a young wife and three children. 
Doubtless this appears to you a calamity which 
no sensitive mind could ever suffer to pass into 
oblivion ; but still you will hardly suppose that 
this event, terrible as it was, after the lapse of so 
many years, could have the effect, when called 
back to my memory, of exciting me as you have 
seen me excited. Give me some wine, Gerard — 
you hear how calmly I speak, and how subdued 
are all the epithets I employ. But I was saying 
that you must often have suspected that there 
was some latent cause for these singular exhibi- 
tions of feeling — for instance, you must havew 
thought that my grief would never have been so 
violent if it had not t)een mixed up with remorse 
— you must pretty well know, Gerard, that I have 
committed some fearful crime* in fact, that I had 
more to do, than is commonly supposed, with the 
death of my wife and children. Now I wish you 
to know the whole truth, and, therefore, have I 
sr^iumoiied you, Gerard. You are the only being 
i. love in the world, and the only being who has 
ever witnessed me in one of my* jxiroxysms of re- 
morse, and, therefore, will I* tell you a history, 
which to none other has ever been revealed. I 
trust that I shall acquit myself decently — and 
yet it is a dread confession that I have to make. 
I well remember that the first time you ever saw 
me, you were pleased to say something about my 
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face — you said that it was the face of a good 
man, or something to that immediate effect — now, 
Gerard, I have told you once before this morning 
that the face of man is oft a volume of lies. I 
told you this, if I remember aright, on the day 
which saw the first of our covenant. Now look 
at me ? Do you see anything in my countenance 
to tell you that I have been a desperate evil-doer.’' 
Oh ! nothing — '' 

And yet I am a murderer !** 

A murderer !” 

‘‘Yes ; listen to my story.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SAD TALE OF THE MAN WHO PROUDLY CLUNG 
TO HIS FIRST FAULT, AND WITHERED IN HIS 
PRIDE. 


My varied life 

Drifts by mo. I am yj>uno^, old, happy, sad. 

Hoping, desponding, acting, taking rest, 

And all at once ; that is, those conditions 
Flock t)ack upon me. 

Browning’s Varacelsus. 


Give me some more wine ” 

‘‘ I must be^in my narrative, Gerard, with sundry 
^ininteresting family details, that, I may enable 
you fully to comprehend whaf follows. I am the 
second son of my father, who was also a second son. 
My grandfather was a man of considerable pro- 
perty, both personal and real: the bulk of his 
estates, at Ins death, descended to his eldest son. 
My father was one of the partners in a celebrated 
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Metropolitan Banking-house. Somehow or other 
he contrived to be made a bankrupt. 

I was then about eleven years old. We had 
always lived somewhat extravagantly — a town 
house and a country house — horses, dinner-parties, 
and private tutors. My father lived up to his in- 
come ; he had no thought for the morrow, and 
when ^ the House’ was declared insolvent he was 
pennyless. 

My uncle was extremely incensed — for he 
had lent his brother nearly forty thousand pounds 
only a few months before the affair of his bank- 
ruptcy and he declared that my father was fiilly 
aware of the house beine: insolvent at the time. 
A dire quarrel ensued, and the brothers were sepa- 
rated for ever. 

My mother had a life-interest in some pro- 
perty, which was worth scarcely three liundred a 
year ; and upon this slender income my parents 
went into Cornwall to live. We dwelt in a thatched 
house — a lamentable falling off from the splendid 
mansions we inhabih^d before. My mother bore 
her misfortunes vf^ry meekly ; but my father was 
restless and discousdlate. It grieved him to live 
in a cottage. 

I was then, as I have said, eleven years of age 
— my brother was two years my senior. We 
were of very opposite dispositions — he was born 
to be liked by the many, I to be loved by the few. 
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To you, who have studied the human heart, me- 
thinks this description will be enough. You can 
easily fill up the blanks. 

“ My uncle, who had always been very kind to 
us, and with whom we had passed many happy 
days in the Abbey ^ compassionated the condition 
of my brother and*myself. Ileiiad only one son; 
he was very rich ; and he could well afford, there- 
fore, to educate us. 

“ He did so — he sent us to a large private 
school, and we always spent ^our Christmas holi- 
days at Charlton. I forgot to tell you that my 
uncle was a widower. HiS only child was edu- 
cated at home under the watchful e.ye of a private 
tutor. He — my cousin, not the tutor — was a 
proud, domineering fellow, and 1 almost sacrificed 
the favour and affection of my uncle, by giving 
the young bashaw a sound thrashuig for his inso- 
lence to me one day. My elder brother had more 
tact than I had, and he w^as considerably more in 
favour at Charlton. 

At school both my brother and myself stood 
rather high in the rolls of fame. • \¥e were both of 
us very indolent, but there w^ds *a vast difference 
in our indolence. ^ His was positive, mine relative 
idleness. He would sit at his desk during study- 
hours, doing nothing, perhaps sleeping all the 
while, — ■! would be reading romances, writing 
poetry, or drawing fantastical devices; but, as 
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far as regarded the business of the school, we 
were both of us equally negligent. And yet, 
somehow or other, we knew our lessons full as w(dl 
as our compeers. I seldom or never learnt mine, but 
I made a prodigious quantity of Latin and Greek 
verses, the fabrication of which supplied me with 
a knowledge of the languages, which enabled me 
at any time to translate our common school cLassics 
with facility. I do not know how it was, but I 
could always bring myself to learn any tiling in 
the world, but the ordinary lessons of my class. I 
studied German and Italian, in my school hours, 

• but if they had been our classics, I should have 
learnt Greek and Latin in their stead. 

« When my elder brother was about seventeen, 
my uncle procured him a civil appointment to 
India, and he was ’ removed from school to the 
college at Ilaileybury, which was then only re- 
cently established. His removal did not afiect me 
very much, for though we w^ere excellent frk^iids 
we w^erc altogether in a different set, and we rarely 
consorted together. I well remember that his 
dearest friend was my especial enemy, but these 
things, anomalous as they may appear, are by no 
means of rare occurrence at school. Ilis removal, 

I say, did not much affect me ; but when I heard 
of his destination, I was strangely disquieted, and 
from that day forth I lived in a constant state of 
fear and trembling, for I expected to be victimized 
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in like manner myself, and in every letter that 
was brought to me, I expected to read my death- 
warrant. My brother was well contented with his 
lot, but I had an invincible dread of being sent to 
India, and a presentiment that the climate would 
kill me. From the hour that my brother was 
called away from school, my peace of mind, there- 
fore, was gone. I became nervous, and low-spirit- 
:h 1 ; my friends, who knew the cause of my grief, 
nideavoured to rally me in vain. Oh ! many very 
[ fitter tears did I shed, when in the dark evenings 
I walked uj) and down the school-room, with my 
firm round the neck of my favorite associate,, 
pouring forth* my sorrows into his e;ir, and dwell- 
ing upv)n my numberless apprehensions. I lived 
rather more than a year in this state of tremulous 
susj)ense ; and then the death warrant was 
dgned.” 

A writership for you, also — ’’ 

“ Oh ! no, G(Tard, nothing half so good — a 
cadetship. ‘ But,' added my uncle, ^ if you work 
hard at the Military Academy, with your abilities, 
you ought to procure a commis»iop in the Engi- 
neers, which is looked upon •as* equivalent to a 
writership.' Now^as my mathematical acquire- 
ments exh'nded no further than the Rule of Three, 
and as 1 had only a few weeks for the extending 
ol’ my knowledge, previous to my entering the 
Academy, my prospect of gaining a commission in 
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the Engineers, which requires as much mathe- 
matical knowledge as it does to take a Wrangler’s 
degree at Cambridge, appeared meagre in the 
extreme. Had it all depended upon classics, I 
should undoubtedly have been first Engineer; 
but I had no head for mathematics ; my intellect 
was of the imaginative class ; it was without 
method and squareness ; I was certainly never 
meant for an Engineer. 

But this did not very much distress me, — for 
the misery of going to India seeni(‘d to admit of 
no degrees of comparison. There* was neither 
.better nor worse in the case. 1 was destined to 
end my days bt?neath the Tropics; that was enough, 
and it did not matter to me whether I went as a 
writer, an engineer, or a drummer boy. 

And so to the -Military Academy 1 went. I 
must tell you, Gerard, that neither my father nor 
my mother favoured this scheme for the banish- 
ment of their children. To my mother, indeed, it 
was a sore affliction, and it well nigh broke her 
affectionate heart. But what could my parents 
do? They hat! 'no provision to make for their 
sons, — they were without money and without in- 
terest. They had nothing to d<^ but to submit. 

And they did submit— so to the Academy 1 
went What did I there? I got rid of my mo- 
rality in an incredibly short space of time. I was 
somewhat startled — somewhat shocked, at first. 
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by the debauchery of my fellow-students ; but my 
squeamishness did not endure very long, and I 
soon became an accomplished profligate. 

TO|^wear, to game, to sing filtliy songs, to 
get drunk, to forge letters, to walk unblushingly 
into the shops of the pawnbrokers, and many more 
worse things than these, were looked upon as very 
gentlemanly accomplishments. I was considered 
rather a ‘slow man,’ than otherwise, and yet I 
confess that I did many things at the Academy, 
of which I shall be ashamed to the end of my 
days. Here was it that I left ofl‘ entirely, the 
old-fashioned liabit of saying my prayers. Here 
was it that*! learnt to drink raw spirits, and to 
sweai tliat they are spoilt by dilution. Here was 
it tliat I first read Tom Paine, and thought Volney 
a better authority than the Bible. 

“ I sojourned in this lazar-house of iniquity, 
during a period of two years, at the end of which 
time, I received a commission in the Artillery, 
three or four prizes, and some handsome com- 
pliments on my good behaviour, from the chair- 
man of the Court of Directors. • Inline was merely 
comparative goodness — I waef only better than the 
very bad. 

Three months after this, I embarked for Cal- 
cutta, having been attached to the Presidency of 
Bengal. I was then eighteen years of‘ age, tall, 
and of a manly aspect. I had been provided with 
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a liberal out-fit, and an ample letter of credit. 1 
believe that I had every tiling in the world, which 
a young man in my situation could desire, but the 
situation itself was so intolerable, that ^f a ship 
had been fitted out expressly for my accommo- 
dation, I should not have felt any less reluctance 
to embark. I wonder that the Company can 
get a Governor-general, much more a swarm of 
cadets. The only means of accounting for such a 
moral phenomenon, as is presented by this un- 
failing supply of little victims, is by the tender 
age of the victims themselves, who being sent 
out as a matter of accommodation to their 
elders, discover, when it is too late, that they 
are in the path of the Juggernaut — the Jugger- 
naut of crushing diseavse. 

1 well rcmiember that the parting from my in other 
was a sad scene — a very sad scene indeed. My 
father came^on board the ship with me ; and I bon* 
up very wtII until I beheld him, after leaving me, 
throw himself down, full length at tlie bottom 
of the boat, and heard him sob like a little cliild. 
Then I turned aw^y from the vessel’s side, and I 
hurried into my cabih below. I had no longer any 
need to struggle against my emqtions, they were all 
gone, for whose sake I had pent up my tears, en- 
deavouring to set an example of fortitude, which 
1 did not feel — they were gone and I was alone 
in the world, a desolate companionlcss being. I 
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thought that I should have died with agony that 
night. 

I had a great number of books with me on 
board ; they were mostly of my own selection, and 
consisted almost exclusively of poetry and meta- 
physics. I studied very closely during the whole 
voyage and acquired considerable knowledge, 
though it was not of a very useful nature, being al- 
most entirely theorcticaL My mind was by nature 
speculative and the abstruse speculations of the 
metaphysician afforded me no little delight. 
There w^as a fellow-voyager of mine, 1 remember, 
a young man about two years older than myself^ 
who had somewhat of a kindred intellect. We 
both of ns fancied ourselves philoso]>hers ; he was 
the most logical, I the most ideal, of the two. 
When we differed u])on any point, he had the ad- 
vantage in argument; but when w*e agreed, I had 
far more to say, 1 outstripped him in eloquence ; 
he could only reason, I could illustrate — he went 
straight forward, visiting only the towns on the 
high-road, I branching off in every direction, and 
scouring all the circumjacent* cBuntiy. He re- 
duced all his discoveries to ft sort of formula ; I 
expounded my do^ptrines in a poem. 

Yet in spite of this difference, we assimilated 
wonderfully, and very pleasant indeed were our 
communings. We read Berkeley, Reid, Brown, 
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and Dugald Stewart together. It was whilst stu- 
dying the Alciphron of the former writer that 
each of us discovered in the other, a leaning 
towards scepticism. We had hesitated to speak 
out before, but now our latent infidelity was suf- 
fered to manifest itself in its true colours! We 
were mutually delighted with the discovery we had 
made, and we became leagued together in infi- 
delity. 

My friend was the most accomplished sceptic 
of' the two, but 1 veiy soon contrived to keep pace 
with him. And then w^e jogged on merrily together 
in our crusade against religion. It w’as my friend ’s 
business to knock down, mine to build up. He 
was destructive, I creative. He, by the closeness 
of his reasoning, contrived to prove the fallibility 
of an old faith ; I by * the fertility of my imagina- 
tion, to substitute a new one in its place. My 
associate did not trouble himself to examine the 
soundness of my fabrications; he was satisfied 
with the work of demolition. And this was 
fortunate, for they could not one of them have 
stood a logical t<?st. But we were both of us well 
satisfied with what We had done. I cannot help 
thinking now that I was better pff than my com- 
panion — I had a faith, though a false one, to which 
I clung — he had nothing whatever to support 
him. 

When we landed at Calcutta, I lost sight of 
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my friend. He was sent to the Upper Provinces, 

I to the Iiead-quarters of the artillery. I found 
one or two of my brother officers, who encouraged 
notions similar to mine ; but as we did not very 
often meet togetlier, except at the mess-table, we 
had not many infidel discussions. 

I could not e^rplaiii to you, if I were to try, 
what my religious views were at that time. I 
do not think that I very well knew. I cer- 
tainly was not an atheist, and I did not altogether 
reject the doctrine of the atonement — however it 
would be utterly useless to discuss thest'. matters 
now. I read immensely when in India ; and wrote 
largely for ccx^taiii literary periodicals. I was tem- 
perate in all tliiiigs, but in study, and was only a 
helluo — Uhrorum . 

But this intellectual intemperance was perhaps 
more pn^judicial to my health, than 'any bodily ex- 
cesses could have Ixjen. So it happened that 1 
had scarcely been a year in the country, when I 
was attacked by a virulent fever, which was suc- 
ceeded by another, and another ; and at last I was 
jobliged to return home. 

1 sold all my books before tjm barking, and 
spent the voyage home in utter idleness. Like 
Voltaire/ s trees, I had nothing to do but to grow, 
and I did grow strong and robust. I scarcely 
ever read, unless it was an occasional novel, and 
wrote nothing the whole way home, but one or two 
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letters to India. However I projected two or three 
works, and laid in a fair stock of ideas. 

The company is rather liberal to its sick ser- 
vants, and we had a comfortable military fund ; so 
that I received almost as much pay at home, as I 
did in India. My constitution had received a con- 
siderable shock, but I was nevxr actually a suf- 
ferer, after we had left the Cape of Good Hope ; 
so that when I arrived in England, I made a de- 
termination of enjoying my three years furlough 
to the full. You must think all this, my dear 
Gerard, excessively common-place and prosaic. 
Man’s life is almost always prosaic until he begins 
to love , " 

We shall come to that point presently. 1 
passed some portion of my time with my father, 
and my mother i^i. Cora wall — some with my 
uncle at CharKon Abbey — and the rest travelling 
about the country, visiting different friends and 
relations, or else lodging in the metropolis. 

During this time, 1 wrote two novels, which 
were only moderately successful. There was toe 
much ballast in, them; — over-loaded, with specu- 
lative disquisitions, .though for the most part these 
disquisitions were clothed in eloquent language, 
and interwoven with the interest of the story ; 
my writings were too heavy and didactic for the 
excitement-loving taste of the times. Yet thej 
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were llatterin^^ly noticed by the critics, and I luid 
no occasion to be ashamed of my performance's. 

For the first year and a half that I remained at 
home, I endeavoured to live entirely in the present. 
I shut out the future wholly from my view ; and 
I nev(u- thought aliout my return to India. When 
any body nuaitioiuVl the subject to me, my brow 
lowered, and my answers were abrupt. I hated to 
hear any allusion made to the odious place in my 
]>resence. I tried to believe that I was never 
going there again ; but I took no steps to bring 
about the accomplishment of wliat 1 so fondly 
desired. 1 was at this time two-and-twenty years 
of age, and being certainly possc^ssci^l of considera- 
ble talents, had 1 exerted myself, it is probable 
that I might have found some means of earning a 
livelihood in hhigland. But*! was inordinately 
proud, and I would ask no one *to assist me. 
I was at least independent in India — my apyxiint- 
ment tliere was a provision either for life, or for 
death, and I lidt that it would be impossible to si t- 
tle in England, without demeaning myself', as I 
j^hought, by applying for assistniyce, from some 
quartcl* or other. And tlius it»waS that 1 had been 
nearlj^ two years at home, and I had done no- 
thing to avert the fate, which I dreaded — my 
time had nearly expired, and yet I w^as to the full 
as resourceless as 1 was on the first day of my ar- 
rival. 
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And now that the time for my departure drew 
near I began to accuse myself, for my bye-gone in- 
activity, and my lieart died within me, when I re- 
flected, that repentance had come too late, and 
now that there was no hope for me, and nothing to 
do but to sufter. How much might I liave done 
in these two years, and yet I liad done notliing. 
Tlie books which I had written had failed to pro- 
cure me a name in the literary world ; and this 
failure resulted from my pride. 1 had rather de- 
lighted in the idea of running counter to the pre- 
judices of the times ; and I encouraged a proud 
consciousness of having resorted to no adventitious 
aid to further the success of my works. 1 wrote 
mv books, and then left them to their fate. Their 
fate, as you may easily guess, was to be little read 
and rapidly forgotten. 

‘‘‘ Another eVil, in a worldly view, resulting from 
my pride, was that it did not sutler me to extend 
the sphere of my acquaintance. 1 would not enter 
into any society, where I did not Imow that my 
jirescnce was desiderated. I accepted none but 
very pressing invitations, and I never courted nii 
introduction in ‘my life. I avoided, as I would a 
leper, a man holding autliority, and to know that 
a person had it in his power to do me a benefit, 
was a signal for me immediately to shun him. 
Tlie consequence of tliese morbid peculiarities, 
was that the number of my friends was very 
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siiicill. I use the word in its extended sense as 
the world uses it, for I had two or three dearly 
• Jid^ived friends, who would have laid down their 
lives to serve me, and in this I was more fortunate 
than my fellows. Perhaps, few have had more 
love sliowered upon them, than I have ; but it has 
not come from many sources. The love which I 
lla^ attracted towards me has ever been concen- 
trated and absorbing. This is the only love that I 
covet ; I want not a corner in a heart. 

As I have arrived now at an important point 
of my history, I wall endeavour with the utmost 
fidelity, to lay bare my soul, as then it^ was, to 
your inspection. I have anatomized the one pas- 
sion ol pride — there wars another principle within 
me (equally strong — it was love. 

“ At school and subsequently at the Military 
Academy, I had been remarkable for the strength 
of my attachments. I was never without ^ the 
luxury of rny one friend,’ but I w^as frequently 
c()rnj)elled by circumstances to vary the object of 
mv affections. A boy w'as taken from scliool, or 
]«is time had expired at the acadefny, and thereby 
1 was deprived of my friend.* There was then a 
void in my heart, j\diich it w^as necessary to my 
existence to fill up, so I would look about me for 
a new object to doat upon, and I w as never un- 
successful in my search. At this period of my 
IifQ(( my affection was more intense than it was 
H 2 
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eudiiring, and I confess thut 1 rather delighted ni 
change. More than once J liave felt my love for 
a ])articular olyt'ct gradually becoming* less i 
less, from no exciting cause — no accouutul>l(* rt^a- 
son, and the more I have struggled against my 
erratic propensities, the more raj)idly has my af- 
fection diminished. It must be remembered that 
tlien 1 was a child — in after-years my passions 
were as enduring as they were intense. 

I had often formed very powerful attaclunents 
to persons of my own sex : but 1 had never betai 
a great admirer of women. Perhaps, it \r«is that 
I had never b(‘eii thrown in the way of any very 
favourable specimens of‘ the other sex ; jxu'hajis^ 
it was — but be the cause what it may, 1 had 
formed an excecxling low estimate of the female 
character, and I Idid always decided in favour of 
celibacy. I took no greet pleasure m ladies’ society 
— I never danced if I could possibly avoid it — i 
escliewed routes and eoiieert-rooms, and made a 
jioint of never writing for an album. 

“ I cordially hated whatever was artificial, and 
this it was thaf made me shim society, and de^ 
sjiise watli such a hearty good-will, the common 
herd of ball-room misses. Leonid not bear to 
see nature shut out of doors, and eouvention 
domesticated in its stead. I was a remarkably 
keen observer^ and 1 could detect insincerity in a 
moment. I was never to be deluded by a strata- 
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^eni — I was not to be played upon by the most 
practised ]>erfbrin(U’. A man of the workl is mthej- 
Hi ^Dathsome object ; but a woman of the world is 
tlioroughly nwolting. So you see, Gerard, that 
at this time of my life I was — but give me some 
mon^ wine — I almost forget what 1 was saying, 
aial 1 feel rather exhausted — 

“ You liad better not go on — ” 

‘‘Oh! yes; 1 have b{‘gini, and so I will finish 
my story. This wine is a marvellous restorer. 
W(*1I, Gerard — up to a certain iime all the women 
I had ever seen liad sickened me, either with their 
afh'ctution, tluar insincerity, or their emj^iness. !• 
liad nev(‘r yet seen woman as she ouglit to be, 
until 1 met — 

Hut before 1 come to this, I must tell you that 
being, like yourself, of an “exceedingly poetical 
teiupcirament, I had fixed in my own mind an 
ideal standard of female excellence, and whilst 
1 yearned, at the same time I feared, to meet upon 
(varth a creature, who would realize my fancy 
w'rought dreams. I knew well enough, that it 
such a being wero to cross my pa^^i, I should love 
so intensely, that I must eitiJer possess her or die. 

1 knew that iny affection for such a creature would 
become an all-absorbing principle in my breast, 
and that 1 sliould love to my own undoing. [ 
ftnevv; — but these vain repetitions lengthen out my 
/tory to no purpose; I wisli to concentrate, not to 
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expand, and to be simple, not extravagant in my 
language. If, I begin to rave lay your hand upon 
my arm, dear Gerard. 

I had lived more than two-and-twenty years 
in the world, before I knew what it was to love. 

1 had once been rather disquieted by certain feel- 
ings of affection for a beautiful young married 
woman, from whose society I derived very con- 
siderable pleasure, but as it was unholy to cherish 
these feelings, I struggled against my jvassion, 
and at length ran away from the fair creature who 
had excited it. Absence cured me in less than a 
week — .so it is certain that I could never have 
loved her, 

I said, Gerard, that I would lay bare my soul 
to your view ; this has been but a partial reveal- 
ing, My story, however, as it proceeds will fur- 
nish many additional glimpses of the springs 
whereby the strange machine has been move'd. 

I think that if I excel in any thing, it is in tin* 
anatomy of the human heart — on paper at least, 
for speaking rapidly as I do now, I exhibit only 
the most prominent features of my idiosyncracy. ' 
The more refined workings of my soul — the 
under-current of motive — tbe more delicate 
springs of action, are lost sight of, and you sei' 
me but in part. Methinks, that if I were to 
write my autobiography — a psychological aut4»- 
biography, for mine has been a life of passio^i. 
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not of action, it would be an interesting study 
for the metaphysician. Perhaps, there never 
a more extraordinary intermixture of good 
ana evil in the heart of any one man than of 
mine. — But listen, Gerard ; up to this point 
you have seen me not in a most amiable light. 

1 have exhibited ’myself thus far, as proud and 
discontented, sceptical, and unsocial. I was all 
this — but I had certain redeeming qualities, and 
they who knew me best loved me most. But 
I will not dilate upon my virtues — let it suffice 
that 1 was not wholly a brute. Think of me as 
being at that time a creature, whom it would not be. 
very difficult to love in spite of my manifold 
intirnnties, and especially bear in mind that I 
was endowed with a powerful and penetrating 
intelkict — that I knew well* enough how to lead 
the heart captive, though I had seldom or never 
put forth my strength — that I could read the 
heart as I could a book, and, therefore, that I 
knew, when I desired to please, how to modify 
my powers of pleasing ; and lastly, remember, that 
I was gifted by .nature with A tolerable person, 
an ever-ready flow of words* a retentive memory, 
and a lively imi^ination ; — add to these good 
gifts — and believe me, Gemrd, that this last is tlie 
crown of them all, for there is nothing which more 
Yichaineth the heart, — I was a creature of the 
Jnost exquisite sensibility. 
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“ You see now, though imperfectly I confess, 
the being that I was, vvlieii, in niy tweiity-third 
year, I went down to a small watering-place o?' 
the coast of Sussex, to spend a few weeks v.ith 
some distant relations. There was a young lady, 
staying in the house, wdio was in some way con- 
nected by marriage with my relations ; she was 
only on a visit there, as I was — • 1 never shall for- 
get that visit.” 

You loved — ” 

Yes, Gerard ; in this young lady 1 beljcM the 
realization of all iny dreams — the^ consumma- 
^tion of all my yearnings — the incarnate likeness 
of tlie sjhritual being, whom I had so long been 
worshipping in imagination. Visibly belore my 
eyes beheld I a perfect woman> 1 w^as lost. It 
was even as I feared it would be. A devouring 
passion took possession of my soul — ” 

And the young lady 
^SShe loved me in turn — ” 

But her name 
^^Maky Penruodock — ” 

^'Then it is e^eu as I suspected, and Ella — ” , 

What is as you cuspected ?” 

I was silent — 1 knew not how to answer ; but 
at length I faltered out, “ I will tell you aiioii.” 

Anstruther seemed satisfied; he looked at me 
I'or a moment — a faint smile of affection li.ahtej,’ 
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up his wan face. Then he opened his lips, and 
said, Gerard, niy throat is very dry ; give me 
srrj'P more wine.” 

l\>heyed ; and in a few moments, thus Anstni- 
ther continued his story. 


U i) 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE INCARNATION OF THE IDEAL. 


r nfver thought before my death to se(‘ 

Youth's visions thus made perfect. 

♦ ♦ ♦ # 

Slie met me stranger upon life’s rough way, 

And lured me towards sweet death ; as night by day, 

\V inter by Spring, oy Sorrow by swuft IIoj)t*, 

Led into lighb life, peace. 

Shelli: V . 


I MUST tell you something about Mary Penriui- 
dock. She was two years younger tlian myself, 
but she looked sYill younger than that. She was 
exceedingly beautiful, and moreover hers was pre- 
cisely the style of beauty 1 .admired. She had 
blue eyes, and luxuriant yellow hair, and the most 
beautiful complexion in the world. I will not 
weary you, Gerard, with an account of her j/n- 
sonal charms. We all have our particular 
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of female beauty ; so think, Gerard, of Mary 
Penrnddoek, as you would have her be, not as I 
derjfribe her, because, should it happen that your 
tasK does not sympathize with mine, you will per- 
il aj)s mi arvel that I should admire a being, who so 
little accords witb^ your ideas of perfection. But 
I forgot — you do coincide with me — I remember 
now perfectly well. 

1 did not think as many do, tliat personal 
beauty is essential to love. I could admire beauty, 
but J think that I could have loved a creature in 
no wise endowed with it. Do not think therefon^ 
that 1 was c^iptivated by the outward lofeliness of 
Mary Penruddock, I had seen ‘eyes as bright, 
features as delicate before ; but I had never been 
moved to love by these visible attractions. No ; 
no, (xerard, I should have loved her as well, had 
she been iafinitely less beautiful than mhe was. 

Her father w^as an independent gentleman, le- 
siding in the vicinity of London, a justice of the 
peace, and so forth — a most worthy and benevolent 
man, who spent his whole time in doing good, both 
in precept and iif practice a Cly tstian. She was 
his eldest daughter, and she had been almost en- 
tirely (ulucated hy her mother — a lady of singular 
piety and varied accomplishments — one indeed 
^ not of the world/ 

And Mary was not educated for the world, 
if she had been, 1 never should have loved her. 
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Though they dwelt in a populous neighbourhood 
lier parents saw little society, and were in nowise 
the slaves of convention. They took no painsf in 
tlie bringing up of their children, to render tbvan 
us artificial as possible — they did not teach tiu* 
little creatures to talk like parrofs, to move like 
jHippets, and to wear a mask all the day long. It 
was not one of their doctrines tliat nahuf^ is a 
clown, and truth a barbarian. They did not alto- 
gether beleive tliat hypocrisy is the ro TTfmrov 
(jf education, that it is better to seem tliaii to 
he, and that worldly opinion is more to he 
listened to than tlu; conscience. T(i(^y did not 
teach their little girls, almost from their cradle, to 
look forward to the day of their ^coming out’ as 
the liaven, to which all their thoughts an* to tern), 
and for w^hich a|l their actions are to be a prepa- 
ration. Tb«y did not train up their children to 
prefer an opera box to a church pew — a play-book 
to a bible — a singer to a priest — butlliey brought 
up their daughters to be women and Christians. 

And Mary Penruddock was well nigh ])eife(*t. 

I could scarcely/ wish her other than she was. 
Though herself a devout Christian, she was full of 
humility and toleration; utterly without cant; she 
never exalted herself uor indulged in any sell-eun- 
grutuhitions. Genius she had, and varicnl ae- 
cjuirements, but she shrunk from displaying whafv 
she possessed. Though she had read much, amp 
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was herself a poetess, the most spiteful could 
not have called her a blue. She was full of 
seritiiiieiit, and yet she was not sentimental. I 
spcjJlk thus paradoxically ; for 1 doubt not but that 
you viill discern what I mean. 

*Sne had seen very little of the world, and was 
(piite uncon tamiuated by its evilinfluences. She was 
all nature and freshness, the most artless creature 
in the universe. She had m^ver been taught to re- 
strain the genuine impulses of an honest heart ; 
she Iiad nev(*r learned to school her emotions, nor 
knew she at all how to act the part of a j)Iayer. 1 
lov(‘d her ti^r her ingenuousness, her •candour, 
her simplicity. I could read her h<5art in her face; 

I could confide in what issued from her mouth. 1 
knew that her words w^ere not studied, and that she 
liad not taught her t‘ealures*to Ijc. Never was 
there a more beautiful mixture of childlike igno- 
rance, and senile wisdom, tlian 1 beheld in Mary 
Penruddock — ignorance of the world and its 
ways, knowledge of the heart and of its workings, 
7\t oiK^ moment she would set me a-smiling, by 
’ some innocent ejue^tion, at the ne.xt she would set 
m(', a-thinking, by some profound remark. She 
had never been within the walls of a theatre, nor 
entered the doors of a ball-room. She had not 
even learned to dance, and yet she was full ol 
g ace. I well remember once that she asked me, 
.v^hat people did when they loaltzed. 
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“ There was no sameness, nothing wearisome in 
Mary’s character. She was at one time all play- 
fulness, at another, melancholy and thoughtful. 
She would laugh and say all manner of ahmrd 
things, so that you would think her the bi thest 
spirit in the world ; but in a minute tlu* smile 
would pass away from her face, a cloud would 
gather upon the serene heaven of her brow, her 
eyes would be suffuj^d with tears, and her lips 
be pressed together in silence. And thus she would 
sit perhaps for an hour, enveloped in a shroud 
of thought, ^ looking, in idle grief, on lier white 
'hands’ uKtil the old mood would return upon h(U’, 
and then she w'ould rise up and laugh at herself, 
for being sad, and become as absurd as she was be- 
fore, and frolicsome as a little fawn in the meadows 
— ^ What a strapge compound you must think me,' 
she would say, ^ at some moments, so foolish and 
trivial, and at others so sombre. I have often 
thought that there must seem a strange inconsist- 
ency in my character, and yet I tliink it is only be- 
cause I liave very sudden and almost unaccount- 
able transitions fi;om joy to sorrow, and from hope 
to fear. The one, however opposite, seems but 
the harbinger of the other, and J am always quite 
certain if I ever feel particularly happy, tliat tins 
feeling is but a prelude to one of deeper distress. 

(’hords, which vibrate sweetest measures, 

Thrill the deepest notes of woe. 
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I am inclined to think Uiat the general tont^ 
of’ Mary’s mind was rather desponding than san- 
gui^ie. ^Her philosophy was not of a cheerful 
of<S^r. Having gained little or no knowledge of 
mankind from observation and experience, hei 
opinion of tlie world had been derived almost 
wholly from books ; and it is too true, that both 
poets and novellists love to paint the darker side 
of poor human nature. And so it was that Mary 
looked upon mankind with an eye of distrust ; 
she dreaded the hollowness and insincerity of* the 
world ; without being positively suspicious, she 
seemed loath to place confidence in anen. Sht? 
confessed that she hud never bi^en wronged by 
any one — but then she had lived out of tlie world. 
Perhaps she was not right, but the more she read, 
and the more she thought *upon^ the subject, thir 
greater appeared her cause for rejoicing that slip 
had not b(‘eii thrown into the world. 

“ I endeavouifid to combat Mary’s prejudices, 
not so much because I differed from her, as be- 
cause I conceived myself as an individual to be 
included in this •general censuft!; and I thought 
that whilst pleading the cause of the world, \ 
should be vindicating my own claims to sincerity. 
Yet there was something in all this that pleased 
me, for the more we conversed about men, the 
nore manifest became Mary’s hatred of artificial 
society, and conventional things. I only differed 
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from her when she said that there was no sincerity 
in the world ; wlien she said that there was 
I agreed with her. That there was something Kin- 
dred in our tastes and feelings — something fviat 
drew us insensibly together — we knew front Ihe 
first day of our meeting. Time rendered our 
sympathies more apparent. We loved the same 
books, the same qualities, the same places. We 
both of us had an equal aversion to whatevcT was 
square, (this was her own word,) common-place 
and rule-of-threeish. We were both of us jiocds, 
and creatures of impulse. She was musical, and 
i painted-T-slie sang to me, and I ])aid her with 
my pictures. 

There is a passage in ,one of our sweetest 
modern poets, which beautifully tidleth the history 
of the love which w'e conceived for one anoth(‘r. 
Have you ever read Keats’ Isabella f I1‘ you have, 
you must neecls remember these lines — 

Fair Isabi‘1 ! — poor simple Isabel ! 

Lorenzo, a young- palmer in love’s eye ! 

Fhey could not in the self-same mansion dwell, 

Without sbipe stir of heart, sonui malady ; 

They could not sit at meals hut feel how well 
It pleased each to he the other by; 

They could not sure beneath the same roof sleej), 

But to each other dream and nightly weep. 


With every morn their love grew tenderer; 
With every evti 
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Bat 1 forget what follows; you shall read the 
poem yourself' by- and- bye, and I will proceed 
with jny history. 

lady in whose house we were dwelling 
had iM large family of young children, and, being a 
most exemplary mother, she was of course con- 
stantly in the nursery. Her husband, too, though 
not engag(‘(l in })usiness, had sundry avocations 
which called him abroad, so that Mary and 
1 spent the greater part of each day in the 
uninterrupted society of one another — no one 
to watch our motions, no one to listen to our 
woi'ds. 

“ Pl(‘asantl*y, very pleasantly, did our mornings 
pass, in svv(H‘t communion with one another. She 
would sit upon the sofa working, and 1 would sit 
})eside her, sometimes conversing upon some fa- 
vourite toj)ic, in language gusliing ^rom the heart, 
or som(‘times I'cadiug aloud one of our favorite 
])oets, in a voice at once passionate and subdued. 
Then only was it that the language of love es(;aped 
my lips ; but tlie words, which 1 uttered, wt;re the 
/vords of the poet, not my own.*^ •! spoke not in 
my own pei’son, but 1 poured Torth my own feel- 
ings. — 1 said what longed to say, what I would 
have said, had 1 not felt myself miserably tongue- 
tied. 

Poor Mary ! she scarcely knenv what to make 
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of my poetical wooings. The passages I selected 
were of all of a similar tendency, and there was 
a strange significance in my voice, ?jiid ii), my 
manner as I read tliem. Was it by accicu ntdhat 
I stumbled on these passages, and was the st ange- 
ness of my manner only the result of an imagina- 
tion excited by fine poetry ? or, was it all design ? 
Mary asked herself in vain. It was not design, 
Gerard — when 1 took up a volume of poetry, 1 
knew not what passages I should read — but, I 
could not help reading those poems wliich best 
harmonized with the tone of my feelings at iJie 
time, apd it is not strange that my uianner 
should have been most earnest when I read ot 
that which I most felt. ..I practised no art in 
my wooing. 

But this was not all, Gerard. We Iretpiently 
walked out together, unwatched by the eye of a 
duenna. Then had we nothing to do but to eoni- 
mune with one another, and very sweet, indeed, 
w^ere our commimings. We spake to ont^ another 
unreservedly. We revealed our inmost souls to 
one another. All our long pont-up feelings now 
guslied forth in a stream of words. Eacli w as to 
each like the prophet’s rod, which smote the rock 
and drew forth water. We could (comprehend, 
fully comprehend the secretest workings of one 
anotlier’s souls. Emotions, w^hich w^e had long 
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conceived to be unintelligible to any but ourselves, 
were now described by the one and immediately 
understood by the other. There was a bond ol 
sympaLiiy between us. We felt, as we conversed, 
that we need conceal nothing — not even our most 
morbid sensiliilities. We feared not to behold, on 
the otlier’s face, a smile of sarcasm, or a look ol 
cold indilfcrence. Heart communed with heart ; 
and we mutually said, ^ I have never revealed my- 
self to any as to you T 

We had both suffered very much from the 
imperfect sympathies of all around us. How de- 
licious, therefore, was it to meet witli kindred » 
spirit, before whom we could pour ourselves freely 
wIk!!! our beings ovtTflowed with emotion. Now 
did wo emliody, in words, all our most delicate 
sensations — feelings which we thought would 
have been for ever unexpressed, now found their 
way into language. All onr hopes, our fears, 
our desires, our joys, and our sorrows, were re- 
vealed to the other — and what delight in the re- 
vealing ! 

> We were by nature similar.*^ »In Mary Pen- 
ruddock I beheld a feminine incarnation of myself. 
Do not mistake me, Gerard ; she was as far above 
me in the scale of morality, as the sun is above 
the moon, and yet elementally we were alike. 
The fruits were dilfexent, but the trees were the 
same. She had grown in a different soil — she 
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liad been nurtured by other hands — she had been 
watched more carefully, and tended more assidii-' 
ously ; slie had not been exposed ta the >vinds 
of circumstance and the Idij^hts of temj)rati()n as 
/had — she was pure, and J was corrupt — she 
like a river at its source unsul!ie,(l and untainted, 
I like the same river when it has passc'd thro no h 
many cities, and collected impurity from them all. 

There were some Ixiautifiil little seapiestered 
churchyards in the neighbourhood of * * and 
to these spots w'^e deiighh^l to resort. Th(?n' would 
wo spend hour after hour among the tombs, con- 
ning th« barbarous poetic'al atternj^ts of th(‘ rus- 
tic epitaph - makers. Gerard, when I began to 
love, I ceased any longer to be a sceptic. 

1 know’ not how it wais. la>v(‘ is a kind ol 
religion ; and ^ insensibly it led me to my (lod. It 
w’as no convincing of the reason — no logical 
process whatever, that accomplished this great 
change. Religion slid into my lunirt ; it did not 
enter into my l)ead. I felt, I did not think, that 
there was a God, a Saviour, and a Heaven; 1 
began to pray one night after retiring to mj 
chamber, I found myself prostrate before God. J 
had not knelt for many a yeari. — not since I left 
school; but now I was praying and weeping. I 
was praying for Mary Penruddock, and weeping 
to think of my uiiworthin;-ss. I began to pray 
for her; after a while 1 pn.yed God to make mo 
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worthy of her. 6)11 the following morning I spoke 
to her on the subject of religion ; she had never 
intruded th-ese matters upon me, and 1 had never 
broached them before. I asked her about the 
sacrament ; whether she had ever received it ; she 
looked at me wonderingly, and said, that ^ she 
had never missed receiving it since she was con- 
firmed.’ J stood abashed in her presence; fori 
had never nu^eived it in my life. 

1 acknovvh‘dged my transgressions, and pro- 
mised sinc(‘nily to amend. Mary gave me some 
spiritual advic(% and I resolved for her sake to be 
(•(inverted. Mark this, (irerard, J determined to 
love th(‘ (Creator, that 1 might be iirt;)re acc(‘.ptable 
in tlic eyes of tlu‘ cre^ature. Yet it w^as bftter 
than not loving Him at all. 

From tliat time forth 1 pray(‘d nightly, iind 
ahvay.s in an agony of tears. 1 do not know that 
I wept ov er my transgressions so much as 1 wept 
oviu’ my miseries. Tin* foct is, that every day 
was to me like a loftg dream of bliss, from which 
I was doomed to wake upon retiring to my cham- 
#lx*r at night, and th(‘ re-action wtii*ch ensued was 
terrible. I often cried myself well nigh into con- 
vulsions to think of^ my great love for Mary Pen 
ruddock, and my little hope tliat she could ever 
be mine. When in her sweet society, I enjoyed 
the delight of^he j)i\sent, and did not suffer my- 
self to be vexed by\the apprehensions of the 
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future ; but when alone — oli ! Gej'ard, you cau- 
not conceive the agony of iny solitary musing^. 

We had dwelt beneath the same roof nearly 
a fortnight, when Mary came to me one rnorning, 
and announced her intention of returning honu^ 
on the morrow. She had been unwell tbr the lust 
few days, and she thought it better to go home — 

she had told Mrs. , and had written to hei 

mother — she was soriy to depart so suddenly, 
but on the whole she thought it was best. 

A crushing weight fell upon my lieart us 
Mary uttered these words ; I felt very sick, and 
could only falter out, ‘ I will go home with you.' 

^ Oh ! no-*- you had better not,^ said Mary, 
my jjarents will not like it, I am sure.’ 

^ But how can I stay after you are gone ?’ said 
1 ; ^ I shall not have the heart to abide here.’ 

Mary seemed very sorrowful ; she would have 
liked my escort, but her parents would think it 
strange, and it would seem so odd to leave * * 
so suddenly without any bette?!' reason than this, 
and altogether she tli ought it would be better for 
me to wait a day or two, and aso I consented to 
stay. 

^G)h ! Gerard, I never shall ^ forget the exceed- 
ing wretchedness of that evening ; I was so miser- 
able that I talked incessantly, and told comical 
stories for the sole purpose^, of keeping myself 
from crying. If I had parsed for a moment, 1 
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should have burst into an agony of tears. Mary 
vvjis too keen an observer not to know that my 
mirth was artificial — she did not think me so 
^ a being as I must have appeared to the 
rest of our jjarty. 

:So Mary went. When the carriage drove ofi' 
1 whistl(‘d, hummed a fragment of a tune, and 
then tuinmg round to my host, I told him that I 
w as going for a ride. 

‘‘ 1 walk(‘d leisurely down to the liveiy-stables, 
sclec'tt‘d the best horse I could find, — mounted, and 
luiMiig ridden slowly through the town, I struck 
out for the South Downs. I had no sooner got 
upon tlie turf than I clapped the, spurs to the 
side's of the horse, and urged the animal into a 
full gall(*p. I was trying to ride away from my 
selt - to work off my misery by excitement. 
Quu'seenee would have killed me dutright. Any 
thing was more desirable than that — anything 
more (‘asy to be borne than that dull torpid state 
of suffering — that dreary stagnation of the heart, 
which comcis upon us wdien any great joy has 
^dejiarted — any period of sweet excitement is at an 
end. 11* 1 could have rushed ‘into the thick of a 
battle I should have been happy ; it was neces- 
sary that I should move, and the more rapid the 
motion — the .more stirring the turmoil, the better. 
But my horse was too slow for me ; an Eclipse 
could not have kept Jljace with my desires, and I 
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had but a sorry hack. Whip and spur were ut- 
terly useless. The poor beast was jaded ; he 
laboured on heavily ; he w'as not the animal for 
me. 

So when I had ridden* about fifteen miles 1 
struck down again towards tlie coast, and mad(‘, 
in a straight direction, for Brignton. There 1 put 
up my weary beast, procured a fresh horse in its 
stead ; drank off’ a pint of sheny, and galloped 
off, at full speed, towards Lewes. 

I was this time gallantly mounted. The horse 
they had given me was young and impetuous 
He needed neither the spur nor the whip ; he 
would fain have run away with me, but he cotild 
not, and yet I gave him the rein. What horse 
could have run away with me then ? — what fleet- 
ness could have outstripped my desires ? Onward 
we went gloriously, miles and miles of clear down 
before us. Nothing to stay our progress, no one 
to watch me as I went — oh ! Gerard, the deli- 
rium of that ride ! 

The air was fresh, for it was early spring, and 
we were on thg, summit of a ch^in of hills. I un- 
covered my head, and shouted with the wild 
energy of a bedlamite. I was in a whirlpool of 
rapturous excitement. I uttered strange ejacula- 
tions, and flourished my whij) aloft like a battle- 

E . The tears streamed vi torrents down my 
j, but I knew not the soi|;ce whence tlvey came. 
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1 was intensely miserable, and yet I was intensely 
happy. I was mad — positively mad — there was 
no coercive power in my mind. I believe that if' 
I liad come to the brink of a precipice I should 
not have reined in niy steed. 

At It^ng^th I feljt that I was choaking — I could 
not give free vent to my tears^ and the strong tide 
of emufiun was strangling me. Scarcely knowing 
w hat I did, I pulled up my horse with a jerk which 
ncaiiy threw him back upon his haunches. 1 dis- 
mounted, and walking by the side of my beast, 
whom fear had made passive as a lamb, 1 w^ept 
long and u neon troll e<l I y until I had expt?nded all 
my tears ; and then J again leapt into the saddle 
— ^.again [ a])j)iled thcv spur and flourished the 
w iiijj — again f flew along the downs, shouting. 
Before me I beheld a long line*of p^sts, and some 
strange little buildings, like pigeon-liousesi I was 
apj)roaching a race-conrse ; this gladdened me, 
for 1 knew that the riding would be good. On 1 
w'(‘nt ; tluTe was a chain across the entrance to 
the course ; I rode at it, my animal cleared it — 
another, he cleared that too — a*t*liird, and both 
the horse and the rider w^ere dashed with headlong 
violence to th<‘ eartlf 

I scareciy know the precise nature of our 
evolutions. The hind legs of my horse had bckuj 
entangled in the cha\s, and his head had come 
in violent contact w ith earth ; I could see this 
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plainly eiiouG;li ; for when I rose up, wlikli I (lit! 
almost instantly, the poor animal stood beside me, 
trembling all over like an as[)eii leaf, and a large 
lump of turf was clinging to liis ft)rehead and his 
fore-lock. As for myself, I was too much ex- 
cited to feel hurt; I had fallen flat u})on my face, 
and I imagine that the horse had rolled over me; 
but the turf* was soft, and my bones were young — 
had 1 fallen on the hard road I must have; been 
killed. None but a madman, Gerard, would have* 
ridden a hired hack at these (‘bains. 

‘‘But 1 was mad — and in l(.\ss tlian a minute 
[ was again upon the horse’s ba(!k, and riding 
furiously towal’ds Brighton. I reuKunber having 
pulled up by the side of a [)ond to wash my faye, 
which was covered with mud, and t(’) brusli sonu‘ 
of the dirt off my ‘'garments. When I enhu'ed 
Brighton, it was about fmr o’clock, and the* fa- 
shioual^les were taking their exercise. 1 mingled 
in the gay throng of carriages, and eqiu^strians ; 
and cantered backwards and forwards on tlu^ mall, 
with the air of a spruce (‘avalier, thinking that all 
th(‘ people were looking at me. But J was soon 
tired of this sober occu}>ation, so I returned to the 
lively stables, reclaimed the lu'rse I had hdt there, 
and then galloped back to * ^ ^ , 

“ I had ridden between fifty and sixty miles, but 
I was not ill the smallest do^ree weary. However, 
1 was prodigiously hungrr. (for I had tasted no 
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food albthat day) and 1 remember tliat I dined olF 
beef-stakes. After dinner I took a warm bath, 
and next morning* I felt not the slit^htest incon- 
v(*nience tdther from my ride, or my fall. One 
of my ev(JS was considerably blackened, but it 
ixave me no pain, so it mattered not — I was too 
wretched, to be annoyed by such trifles. There is 
one advantage in a gn^at sorrow — it swallovss up 
all th(^ lesser ones. 

“ The following day was th(i Sa])bath. I was 
mtens(fly miserable. I went to church, but J could 
not pray — 1 could do nothing but poetize. Then* 
was a sort ot' melancholy pleasure in w».#rking my ’ 
sorrows mto verse. I. made stanza iiftcr stanza, ex- 
pressivt* of my utter dr^solation. I compared my- 
self, one after another, to all the most forlorn 
things ill the universe — 

A soa without a shore, 

A world without a suu, 

A weary pilgrim fainting-, 

Ere his pilgrimage is done ; 

A lone V'ee, lightning-rivefi, • 

Upon a barren plain f 
A lielinless bark storm-driven 
AcrosJ a shoreless main ; 

A chalice, without wine, 

A fount \hat is dried up, 

A ])alsied hsVd, too feeble 
To raise tJi\water-cup ; 

2 
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A harp, whoso strings arc broken^ 
A bird without its male, 

A famine-wasted captive. 

Lorn and disconsolate ; 

A poor old childless beggar, 

’Hoft of his “ one ewe lamb — ” 
Oh ! none of these were -ver 
So lonelj us 1 am 


And 111 this niaiint^r, Gerard, did I pour fbrlfs 
my miseries — I could do nothiuo* else all that day- 
flow liare and desolate seemed the house without 
IVIary Peiiruddock ! 

You may think all this very exa^‘<j;eratt‘d, and 
ask me >vhy I was so wretched. I will tell yoU;, 
Gerard. I never ('xpccted tQ see Mary Peiiruddock 
again. She laid gone home to her parents, and 
I had iKiver visited at their lioiise. They saw little 
society, and it was not probable that they would 
n^ceivc me — me, a young soldier, a young man ol 
th(^ world. Ptu’liaps you will ask again why I 
should not have presented myself, as Mary’s 
;i vowed suitor. Wliy ; I was penny less, T had no 
dc‘pendence of liny kind, but my poor ajipointment 
in India, which was scarcely worth two hundred a- 
year, with little prospect of increase, for four 
or five years at the least. How then was it jiossi- 
ble that 1 could support a wife — and what right 
had I, situated as I was, to/win the afi’ections of 
any girl? You will say p/rliaps, that because a 
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man is denied one blessing, it is no reason that he 
should be shut out from another, — because he does 
not enjoy riches, that he should not be suffered to 
enjoy love. (3h ! Gerard, it is a reason, at all 
events, it is thought so, and I began to reproach 
myself, for not having played the hypocrite, for not 
having thrown a cloak over the depth of iny emo- 
tions, for not having worn an unsmiling face, and 
spokcm in a cold measured voict! — in short, for not 
having manifested an apathy, that it was utterly im- 
possible to feel. Oh I very many were the tears I 
shed, thinking of my sad destitution — oh! very bit- 
terand oft repe^ated were my exclamations, ©f ‘ Edwin 
Anstruther, you are a Ijeggar, and therefore what 
right Iidve you to love V 1 knew not what to do ; 
and in tlie desolation of my heart, I prayed that I 
might be permitted to die. IVever^ Gerard, until 
I began to love did I feel the curse of poverty to 
tlie full/' 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

LOVE THE ALEMBIC. 


“I know 

That love iriakos all things equal ; 1 liave hcaril 
By ray own heart this joyous truth averred ; 

The sj)irit of the worm beneath the sod, 

In love and worslup blends itscdf with Ciod. 

^ r xk * * * 

*' I love thee and I feel 
That on the fountain of my heart a seal 
Is set, to keep its waters pure and bright 
J or thee 

SuLi-l.t Y . 

You ask me whether Mviry returned my affec- 
tion. 1 did not know when she quitted * * 

neither very well knew she, lierndf. It was evident 
that she delighted in my soeiety, and delighted 
to be witli me alone, — tha^ she was well ])leased 
with my conversation, anc^tliat in order to please 
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me she would have put herscdf to considerable in- 
conveni(Mice ; but whether lier feelings towards me 
were tliose of ifi(‘iKlshi]) or of Jove, I could not 
very easily determine. We seemed, both of us, 
as by mutual consent, to have abstained from 
using tlu^ word lonr in all our dialogues. We 
sj)oke of liking one another, of caring for one 
anoth(‘r, feeling interested in one another, but 
never of lovino oiut anotJier. Again, Mary never 
called me Mr, Anstrather^ and yet she never called 
m(‘ I^dwin ; she couhl not use the form(‘r name, it 
was too distant and formal, yet she did not like 
to use the latter, Jest it might be thc^ught uii-» 
maidcm-like, and presuming in h(‘ri^ ai‘t(‘r so V(‘ry 
short an acquaintance. As for myself, after the 
lirst w(Hdv, I called h(‘r Mary, and 1 could well 
sec that she liked thus to be addressed. 

Perhaps, 1 weary you with these little traits, 
and that J tell my story too much in detail ; I 
will endeavour, therefore, to accelerate my pace ; 
and t(*ll you, at onecy what 1 subsequently dis- 
covered. Until she left me, Mary did not well 
know the real st}yt(' ol' luw owA rfiffections. She 
had never jniused to analyze her feelings; but Imd 
gone on from dav to day as it were, in a dream 
of haj)piac’ss. Slil thought tliat my manner to- 
w'ards her was straVge ; she had never seen aught 
resembling it beforX She thought that many of‘ 
my speeches implied\much more than they ex- 
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pressed, but she feared tliat she niiolit luiseoii- 
striie, and therefore, slie endeavoured to forget 
them. She was not cjuite sun' tluit I was in C‘ai~ 
nest ; 1 might be playing with her, slie tliought, 
and yet she could scarcely believe me to be a 
hypocrite. I had never decland my love, and 
therefore she could not be certain— why sliould 
she interpret signs, and looks, and t'xpressions, 
Avhich might probably mean nothing, into symbols 
of love ? Perhaps, this was only th(‘ vvaraith ot 
my manner, my common way with tlu^ women. 
She could not well be assured to the contrary — 
and how terrible it would be to discov(‘r tliat she 
had invested my words wuth meanings which tliey 
w^ere never intended to convey, and that after all, 
instead of being in love, I was only sporting with 
lier, j)ovr passer le< temps. And in tliis stat(‘ of 
incertitude, di5 Mary think it wise to shut out 
rede c ti on al t og(' ther . 

But this dreamy condition ot things was not 
suftered to endure very long, for the g(‘iitlenuin, to 
whom we were on a visit, seeing that we w^ert* in 
a dangerous posdtiou, suggested, to Mary the ad- 
vantage of an imim'-diah* return to lier ])an*nts, — 
and this, not her illness, as I, thought, was the* 
cause of her sudden departure, t Mary went— and 
then she discovered that 1 had/ crept into her poor 
]ittl(‘ heart. 

She reached home, and/she could not contain 
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herself; her heart was full, well nigh to suflioca- 
tion; sh(? burst into an agony of tears, and faltered 
out — my name. 

Tlien she was wretched. Should she evei 
set‘ nie again? Would I call, would 1 write, 
would slie liear of me ? Three or four days pass- 
ed bv, and she thought that I must be in London. 
At length came a packet containing a Magazine, 
with an article in it, bearing my signature; and 
tlieni was a letter also, l)ut merely a few lines, 
claiming an author’s j)nvilege to present his works 
to his frit'iids. 

But all this must be very wearisorn/^, GeranL 
Be it enouixli, that 1 (‘ailed at her* lather\s houscg 
and was adinith^d - that 1 rejieated my visit—and 
rt‘ceived an invitation to dine — that very soon, 
I slept ill the house, and was not sufler(‘d to do 
jiart next moi’ning. 1 marvelled at the kindness 
of Mary’s parents, tor I kiu'w not that they were 
ac(]uamted with her love. 

“ It was not very long before 1 discovered the 
true stat(^ of Mary’s affections. I felt happy, and 
, y(‘t 1 felt wretchoil, for I vvas Aii^erably tongue- 
tR!d, and I knew not what to* do. I was witlujut 
moiK'V, and without prospects— how then could 1 
mak(t her my wil’l? But one day, — Oh ! never 
will it b(‘ fbrgotteiK— I was standing beside her 
with my arm arouii(n|icr neek, and my hand upon 
her shoulder, Gerard were looking at a piec(^ 
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of fancy-work, which she had lately been employ- 
ed upon ; it was something that she was wc)rking 
for me — and there we stood, side by side, neither 
of us uttering a word. Our hearts were too full 
to speak. It was the silence of intense emotion. 
The tears gushed blindingly to my eyes. 1 raised 
my hand and laid it gently upon her head ; — then 
slowly I drew back that beautiful head until it 
was pillowed u])on my shoulder. 1 bent over her, 
and kissed her upon tlie forehead. ^ Oh ! Maiy, 
dear Mary,’ T exclaimed, ^ much better for us 
if we had never met — and never hnfal one ano- 
ther!’ 

And there' wt; stood, side by side — Mary’s 
head resting upon my siioulder, her eyes closed, 

and her beautiful face wearing an aspect of 

No, (jrerard, no; — I see it befon'. me now', 1 might 
paint it, but 1 cannot describe it. She was mim‘, 
mine for ever; it would hav<^ been vain to have 
asked her, I’or I knew it. I wanted no words to 
confirm my full assurance of lier love. On the 
morrow, 1 sjioke to Mr. Penriiddock, and Mary 
was my betrotlK^d wife. 

Nothing, in a worldly point of view, could 
have been less desirable than ^ this union. 1 was 
the most ineligible of men — w/ at the fasliionables 
call a detrimental ; — but, to /Mary’s parents the 
oiui simple fact tliat wc dodeed upon one* another 
was sufficient. Of a certaj^ty our prospects were 
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ine.ao'ro in tlie extreme, but it was better to live 
in liope than in despair. We could not control 
til (5 wandering's of our aflections ; we. could not 
forg'(*t one another if we tried. Love is the most 
intractahle of all the passions; we knew this, and 
tlH'reliirc struggled we not against it; so Mary 
and I were betrothed. 

\V(*, were both of us young, and perliaps, it 
wfxdd have been better, under any circurnstaiu'e. 
to have jiostponed our union lor a vear or two. 
There was no necessity lor an immediate con- 
Miinmation, and in the mean time, we delta- 
mined to enjoy th(‘ present, and not to ])rv int(\ 
the S(‘crets ol' the future : 1 obtained an exten- 

sit)U ot leave, and for a period i was inoi'dinattdy 
happy. ® 

“ Wdiat a very Aaron’s rod is this same ])assion 
oi’ love ! iiow all other thoughts are swallowed 
uj) l)y it 1 When lov(‘ took ])Ossession of my soul 
it wrought an taitire and radical change upon my 
morality, it was my salvation. iNothing coidd 
have been more lux than my way of life — nothing 
more misettk*d apd more uiisati!il’a(*.tory tlian my 
religious opinions, beforti i ^new Mary Penrud- 
dock. I was not a sensualist, (lerard, — Oh ! no, 
vt;ry far fiom thatl my taste was too relnu'd, and 
my delight in inh^ectual exercises too intense, to 
sulTiu' me mer to fallow in the filtliy slough of 
debauchery. In practice, 1 was infinitely more 
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moral than nine-tenths of my associates ; but 
my morality was a matter of taste, not of re- 
ligious obligation. I had no fixed rules whereby 
I regulated the conduct of my life. I followed 
the guidance of my own inclinations, neither re- 
ferring my actions in any way to the will of God 
or tlie opinions of men. 1 was exclusively my 
own arbiter. Sometimes with the world, some*- 
times against it — sometimes with God, oftener 
without him, I lived a most lawless life of soul- 
debasing inconsistency. But when love entered 
into my heart I became a new man. All tlu' 
grosser portion of my nature was separated from 
the more pure and cast-out, as by a gn^at alembic. 
My heart was no longer the lazar-house of vile 
lusts, but the sanctuary of hallowed affections. 
1 yearned after thccgood and the beautiful. It 
was the one desire of my soul to render myself 
worthy to be beloved, and to liken myself unto 
the object of my love. I iiad once been am- 
bitious — ambition left me : — praise-seeking — now 
I cared not for praise. 1 had once d(dighted in 
piling up knowl(?>dge; even this s^eemed now a poor 
'VHste of time. All ’the tastes that I had most 
cherished, all the feelings which had most ab- 
sorbed me, all the pursuits wliijcdi had most en- 
grossed me, were drowned in/rthis great sea of 
love. It w^as an entire prostfation, and sweeping 
away as it wxre, of my old moral edifice — pile 
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after pile was demolished, and a new structure 
raised upon tlieir ruins — a chaste, simple, un- 
^vitiated structure — a structure of pure love. 

I am becoming; wordy and obscure — let me 
now descend a little to facts. Once betrothed to 
Mary Pcnruddock, her father^s house was ever 
open to receive nic. I cannot find any adecjuate 
terms to exj)ress the happiness of that period. In 
the family of‘ the Peuruddocks T beheld some** 
thing- which was utterly — but beautifully — at dis- 
cord with all my pre-conceived notions of huma- 
nity. I had never met with any persons resem- 
bling them before, and had never thought there 
A\ as so much* goodness in the world. All so (|uiet, 
so me^‘k, so subdued — none of the hurry, and 
l)ustl(‘, and turmoil, an*d excitement, and struggling 
to keep up appearances thaj 1 had been wont to 
see in the houses of other men. Life seemed to 
riow on with them tranquilly as a gentle stream. 
1 envied them, and 1 felt humbled, fijr 1 knew 
that I was an inferior being — a creature of a 
vilei’ clay - — so I tried to boeonft* one of them — 1 
subdued all my ^errant propciisities — T walked 
in the paths of these good qieo'ple, and assorteji 
myself to all their goings on. I found tliis c^isy, 
for love had prelared the way, through feeling, 
ibr the entrance oA principle. 1 gave up frequent- 
ing the theatres ard the race-courses, and left off* 
breaking the Sabbath. 1 read my bible, and re- 
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ceived the sacrament, and was altogether a re- 
generated man. 

“ I loved Mary too well to desire that she should 
accompany me back to India, and be exposed to 
the evils of the dread climate from which I had 
suffered so much myself. And yet 1 knew not to 
what alternative I could resort. They who would 
have helped me were unable ; and th(‘y w^lio could 
have helped were unwilling ; and without hel}) 
nothing could be done. Poor Mary ! she was 
often troubled with vague pre.s(*ntiinc‘nts of (‘vil, 
and there weu'e times when her heart misgave, her 
that she should never see the consummation of 
her hopes. ^ J. am sure,’ she would say, ‘it 
must be very WTong to love any lellow-cn^aturc^ 
so wholly and exclusively as I love you. And yet 
wdiat is to be donc</ You will be tired of my 
eternal })resentiments, but 1 cannot lielj) saying 
that 1 fear some thorn in the rose, which we are 
so engrossingly cherishing — or, perha])S, some 
sudden and destructive blight from Heaven will be 
sent to croj) it altogetlier, and with it ewcry hope* 
of happiness awd^ peace upon ..this side of the 
grave.’ And then \she would tell me to ‘ keep 
myself from idols but confess that she could 
not practise what she preached.j< 

“ But at length in the verV'midst of our diffi- 
cities, wandering on in darkness as we were, a 
ijght shone upon us suddenly from the very quar- 
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ter whence we least expected it. I am now, as 
you know well enough, the proprietor of the 
^harlton estates; but at the period of which I am 
now speaking, Gerard, I could not have raised 
five pounds upon mv chance of coming to the 
inlieritancx*. There were four lives between me 
and tlie estates, and my cousin was of marriage- 
a})l(* age. But so it liappened, that this young 
man, who w^jis upon the eve of quitting the uni- 
versity, was killed by the bursting of a fowling- 
piec(‘, wlum engaged in a shooting expedition, 
wdth a large party of his friends. My father, 
therefon*, was heir-at-law to the estates, and he 
v(‘ry sjKH'dily inherited them. A « brain-fever, in- 
dm‘(Kl by anguish of mind consequent upon tln^ 
death of his son, carried oil* my itncle, a fewr w^eeks 
atler my cousin, and 1 was ne longer a beggar in 
the world. 

“ 1 threw u}) my cominissioii immediately — my 
fathca- made me a iKiiidsome allowance, and six 
months after the death of my uncle, Mary J^en- 
ruddock became my wife. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE BREAKING OF THE IDOLS. 


“ ’Tis li story, 

Such us in j)ealni£!: thunders might Ix' told — 

Vet better lost in echoes o’er the sea, 

Since none can tboroug’hly know what’s in the soul. 

, . . . Sorrow is strong, 

.Vnd 1 an unariMed and a childless man.” 

Horn'Iv’h Co&nio de Medn 


1 THINK that it would have been impossibh* loi' 
any two beings to have loved one another more 
entirely than (Kd we. Mary '^ften said that it 
was sinful — that our love was too niucli like 
idolatry, and that it ought to be subdued ; yet 
she did not subdue it. Even nj w that our desires 
had been consummated, and Ji'iat, to all appear- 
ance, we were basking in the full sun-light of 
security, poor Mary would still have her misgiv- 
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ujE;s; and vague apprehensions of impending evil, 
when she was most happy and most buoyant, 
^^ould rush suddenly upon her, and check the in- 
cipient laugh, or silence the half-uttered joke. 
Yet these moods of depression were very rare, 
and life to us was full of enjoyment. 

‘^We went about from place to place, and hav- 
ing traversed England, we visited the Continent. 
Oh ! Gerard, I was so purely happy throughout 
all this time — h^ip]>y ii^ the present, and full of 
hope in the future, for I was about very soon to 
be a father. 

cannot describe to you tlie strange, sensations. 
ol‘ deliglit with whicli I anticipated this blissful 
event. How many plans did I form for the edu- 
cation of the unborn child — Ifow many conjec- 
tures did 1 hazard as to the probable tenor of its 
life — how many absurd speculations were engen- 
dered in my mind as to the beauty, the genius, 
the virtues of the infant still in the womb. I felt 
assured that the child would be beautiful, gifted, , 
and amiable like its mother, and I thought of my 
pride, my gratitucie to God, my^l^ve for the babe, 
my increased love for the moifher, and how beauti- 
ful Mary would look with the little suckling in 
her arms. The time approached — we returned 
to England, and ^ook up our quarters in the 
Abbey. 

Gerard, another glass of wine. The hour 
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arrived, a man-diild was bora — I was a father 
but the curse was upon us, and — Gerard — we 
suffered for our idolatiy/’ / 

The mother died ?'* 

Oh ! no — Gerard, not that — the mother lived, 
but the child, was a monster ! 

A poor deformed, miserable object. They tried 
that I should nut sec it — they tried to conceal its 
infirmities with tlie clothes — but 1 took the babe 
into my hands, and I felt that it was a sha])eless 
mass. My heart died witlxin me, as though it had 
been crushed. 1 could not speak to the mcdJier of 
.the child. , 

Gerard, now begin my confessions. Jlitlierto 
you have seen me as a man : I shall presently stand 
before you as a ‘monster — more monstrous than 
my poor little babe. . 1 seek to extenuate nothing 
— I was a brute, for 1 hated my child — from the 
hour of its birth 1 hated it — I could not look 
upon it without loathing, and my heart became full 
of evil thoughts. From that moment, another 
change passed over my spirit. I was no long<‘r all 
love ; I did not Mary as I Ipved her before she 
H,^ad given birth to this tJihujj and yet still I loved 
her very dearly. It was only when she had the 
infant in her arms, that I looked upon her with 
altered feelingvS, and then — oh / it troubled me to 
see how Mary lavished her affection, and her 
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cjyesses upon this little lump of deformity just as 
tnough it had been a beautiful babe. 

“ But much more did it trouble poor Mary to see 
my averted look, and extended arms, and to hear 
my indignant refusal to touch it, whenever it was 
brought into my presence. Oh ! very many bitter 
tears did she shed in secret, when she thought of 
tlie hatred tiiat I bore to tlie child. 

I had been married rather more than a year, 
when I found that my soul required some other 
aliment besi(h.‘ love. I was tiixMl of utter indolence, 
and 1 longed for a more stirring life. I was wast- 
ing tin* ])rime of my manhood, and sutiering my 
powers to decay. Was 1, at the age of four-and- 
twenty, in the full vigour of my intellect, to 
su])side into a slate of diiU inactfon, and to be as 
one who had nothing mor<> to do? Was the 
slee^py stagnation of domestic life all-sufficient to 
satisfy the cnivings of u soul like mine, conscious 
()f‘ its own great ])ow(irs ? I had slept too long 
already; and now I began to bestir myself. I 
panted after action and excitement. Home was 
no lonjrer what licnie had been tf) me. 

It happened tliat al)out fliis time, one of the 
representatives ofj^ a small borough-town, near 
Charlton Ald>cy, sliddenly died ; and it struck me 
that this was an opportunity, which I should be a 
fool, were I idly to neglect. So I spoke to my 
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father ; he supplied me with resources ; and I w is 
returned for the borough of M . 

^^Then the long dormant cravings of ambition 
came back upon me, like the unclean spirit, with 
seven others more wicked than himself, and my 
last state was worse than my first. Gerard, I had 
the misfortune to succeed. My maiden-speech 
was a triumph ; I was an omtor. My friends con- 
gratulated me, my party apfdauded me, the press 
noticed me, the public canvassed me — and finally, 
the ministry solicited me. 

^^But my wife — my Mary, grieved for me. 

' She would sooner have seen me a quiet country 
clergyman, than the prime minister of a mighty 
nation. It was her ambition that I should be 
good and not great, that I should earn for myself 
an eternal, and not a temporal crown. She told 
me so — and I charged her with want of sym- 
pathy and said something or other about cant. 

And now I was thoroughly a worldling. 

Society became my glittering bride, 

And airy^bopes my children.* 

I lived in a whirlpool of excitement. I was 
feeverish, restless, and unsatisfied. I began to 
think that I had committed act of egregious 
folly in marrying an unworldly/ wife. Had I been 


* Wordsworth’s Excunion, 
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single at this time, I might have advanced my 
rortiine by some splendid alliance, for I was re- 
<V,Mved in the houses of the great, and people of 
dfetinction courted me. And then, again, it was a 
eonstant source of mortification and annoyance to 
me, that Mary loved tranquillity and retirement ; I 
could not drag hef into society. It was evident 
that our interests clashed ; we were ill-assorted, 
my thoughts were ^^of earth, earthy,” but all her 
aspirations were heavenward. It offended me to 
lieur her talk about country clergymeui, for I re- 
garded these good sort of people with very su- 
perior contempt. 

There was sonu‘ change or other hi tlie ministry, 
and i WHS oderedan uiKl(ir-secretaryship in Ireland. 

1 accepted it; and about this tiiAo, 1 became tlie 
lather of another child — agiother boy, Gerard 
Oh ! so unlike its colder brother ’was this little 
babe — this infant cherub — it was the most beau- 
tiful creature in tlie universe. I was now indeed a 
father, — I felt, I loved, I acted like a fatlier. I was 
ever-ready to fondle my child, ever willing to 
throw aside my books, and myj papers, to play 
with the little angel, and be Juippy. 1 thanked 
(iod for tliis great mercy — I had never thanked 
Him for my lirst^born — but this was indeed a 
blessing — a ( hild, mot a lusus natures — a sweet 
little smiling cherub, not a monster of deformity, 
and I felt what it is to be a fatlier. 
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My hard heart was softened again. Love l/id 
ambition were tlie master passions of my soul, — iw v 
one, now the other was dominant. Ambition liatl 
held the supremacy for a year, but now love began 
to rule in its stead. I had luwer ceased wholly to 
love my wife, but as the mothca’ of a monster, and 
as the opposer of my ambition,* she had not been 
all in all to me, she had held but a corner ol‘ my 
heart. But now that she was the motlier of a 
beautiful babe — oh ! how empty, how worthless 
was worldly honour — how discordant seemed 
the voice of ambition. I loved as 1 had loved her 
as Mary Penruddock. 1 idolized both her and 
her babe. 

And now I was very happy — performing the 
duties of my paVticular olHcc, with all due zeal 
and assiduity, yet at the samf‘ devoting many hours 
of the day toHhc calm delights of domestic en- 
joyment. And how happy was Mary t(; behold 
me once again, using the world as not abusing 
it,^’ chving my duty in that state of life to which it 
had pleased God to call me, but not abandon- 
ing myself whvl^y to the alluttunents of vanity, 
nor living in a whirlpool of unholy excite- 
ment. And thus a year passed away. I 
served my party more by myi writings than my 
oratory. I was contented, and I desired not to 
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And then another child was born unto me — 
pirl, even more lovely than my beautiful boy — 
i\ girl with its mother’s face — and the cup of my 
hVppiness was full. 

Then began I to sin grievously, Gerard, I idol- 
ized these two childnui and their mother. I could 
not moderate my afiection, I could not love them 
but witli my whole soul. God is a jealous God,’’ 
reimunber this, ibr 1 think that in your nature, 
Gerard, there is that which n)ay lead you to ido- 
latry. lie w arned — for the hand of the Almighty 
is strong, and idols of clay are brittle. 

was wariKid, but 1 hearkem^d nott(> the warn-- 
ing voj(‘e. Aly wife told me that A was sinning. 
She convinced me that it was unrighteous to love 
overmuch ; but what could i do,* Gerard ? I ought 
to have loved God more, aixl to have loved my 
children Ic^ss, but 1 could not. J Iried ; at least I 
flattered myself with thethought that I had tried, but 
my whole heart was not in my trials. I did not 
‘ ask in prayer b(dieving,’ and therefore I did not 
* receive.’ 

Moreover, I «sinued in another w^ay. Mine 
could not have been the pure; abstract love of my 
owm offspring ; for 1 loved not my first-born child, 
i doated u})on my, second boy and my little girl, 
more because they were lovely and pleasing to 
look u])on, than because they were the children of 
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my loins. I ought to have loved my fii'st-bcSi'n 
more dearly than the others, because he morl^ 
stood in need of my affection. But I could not— 
1 could not love him — he was a very thorn in tfie 
side of my happiness — a very canker in the rose 
of my delight. 

But Mary loved the little defonnity even more 
than she loved her beautiful children, and this in 
time began to disquiet me. I know that this is a 
common thing, Gerard; I know that a mother’s 
love is often showered more plenteously upon the 
stunted, than upon the flourishing plant; and of a 
certainty it is good that it should be so. But indeed, 
indeed 1 could .not bear it — to my morbid vision 
it was profane — it was like a turning away from 
the beautiful iddis of old Greece and Rome, to 
worship the grotesque, barbaric deformities of' 
the graven images, vvhicli the Indian adores. I 
often reproached my wife? for this heresy, and she 
would look upon me silently in reply, (jerard, 
even now I can call to mind the meek re])roaches 
of tile look, which she would turn u])Oii me — a 
look which appalled at the same time that it 
upbraided, yet I was* deaf both to the upbraiding 
and the appeal. 

And thus nearly four years , passed away, and 
we were still residing in Dublin — I was occasionally 
summoned by my parliamentary duties — but what 
does all this signify — give me some more wine, 
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(ie^*ard, and I will finish this painful history at 
c/ico. 

A few more sentenees will do it. I need not 
tract', through all its stages, the progress of the 
disease^ tliat has dt'stroyed me. 1 need not tell you 
how day atu^r day, rnonth after month, thesicken. 
ing disgust, with which I contemplated my poor 
deformed hoy, grew stronger, until it worked me 
into madness. Had he not been my first-born, I 
might have tolerated it ; but that he with his mis- 
shapen body, and his stunted distorted limbs, 
should stand between my beautiful Edwin, and 
the. inhei‘itaiic(i^ (for I must tell you >hat my 
elder br(>ther dic'd at Madras, whils^t we were in 
Dublin,) was a never-failing sourc'e of turbulent 
emotion m my breast, and f could not cast 
out tlu'« demon that toniie.ntc'd me^ The curse 
was upon me, Gerard — I had bow ed down to 
idols, and it was the will of the Almighty, that 
the sin should work its owai punishment and de- 
stroy me. 

“ In ])roportion as 1 doated upon my two younger 
cjiildren, did 1 loathe? and abhor thcy**elder brother. 
Hie one passion schemed to sprin*g out of the othc^r, 
and they kept pace in their subsequent develop- 
ment. But to her tirst*born did the mother still cling 
the more tenaciously, as I thought, for my hatred 
of him. And then another unclean sjiirit began to 
tear my diseased soul. 1 thought that Mary loved 
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the deformed child solely from a spirit of opf; )- 
sitioii — that she caressed him, and was kind to hii i 
to work my annoyance, — that she derived a mali- 
cious pleasure from praising the amiable qualities 
of' the boy in my presence, and always en- 
deavoured to conciliate my gfh'ctions in his be- 
half at those very seasons when I was most 
exaspenitod against him. The ehect of this mo- 
nomania was that in time I became a brute, and 
treated my poor wife — my saint-like Mary — 
with barbarity. 

‘‘ But still would she appeal to me in l)elialf of 
my first-born. Fully confiding ii,» tlu^ justice, of 
her cause, no* unkindness could shake her resolu- 
tion. She wa^ the unshrinking advocate of the 
j)ersccuted, and the helpless ; I might frown upon 
her, but she was** not to be shaken — oh ! thou 
blessed martyr in a righteous cause, 1 look upon 
my hands and they arc incarnadined. 

One day — one dreadful day — now, at length 
I have* come to the crisis of my history. The 
merciless demon was at work in my bosom. I 
was in one V my most tufbulent moods, whom 
Mary entered my study with her favorite de- 
formity — my study, where it had never been be- 
fore, where I had peremptorily forbidden it to be 
brought. She came there, with a book in her 
hand, to shew me the marvellous progress that the 
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clu.M had made in his studies. She c\ime to 
tipnt me, as I thought, with the moral worth 
and the intellectual beauty of the little monster, 
and to upbraid me for setting up matter above 
mind, for thinking more of the shell than of the 
kernel. She did sqlj something about this, but 
there was exceeding mildness in the j|ords that 
she employed, and exceeding gentleness in the 
tones, which uttered them. But they were enough 
to lash my spirit into a whirlpool of passionate 
('xcitement. Never before had the exacerbation 
of my feelings been so intense as they were at 
that moment. scarcely knew what J*did. 1 
was insane. I uttered a terrific * imprecation, 
dashed the book, that I Jiad been^ reading, to the 
ground, struck the child with the palm of my 
hand on the face, so violently thj:gt he howled 
with anguish, and then thrust the mother and her 
deformed favourite, with frantic energy, out of my 
ehamber. 

1 locked the door, and I picked up the book 
that I bad been reading, but I found that I could 
Hi:)t read. So I rang the bell, ord^fed a horse to 
be saddled, and was soon scouring the country, 
in one of those terrific fevers of excitement, which 
rapidity of motion alone can allay. When I re- 
turned, I sate myself down again to my desk, but 
*the book which I had been reading was gone; and 

K 
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in its f/lace I found a small slip of paper, marlvod 
witlx the hand-writing: of my wife. 

She had taken the book, Gerard — it was the 
last thing' she had seen me touch, and she toot it 
as a memorial — for she had fled. Yes, Gerard^ 
thi^ wife of my bosom had gone from me, taking 
with her^iir three children. She did not, sin- 
could not mean to desert me altogether: she 
had gone, as a warning, as a lesson to nn^ ; 
terrible the warning, and long-abiding the lesson 
— for on that night, Gerard, a storm arose — 1 
saw it rising from my chamber window, — I saw 
tile heavens blackening, and I li^card the winds 
howling; then thought I of my wife and children, 
and trembled. 

c 

1 knew tliat the \essel in which she had sailed, 
<()!’ I had visited Vhe ^luay, hoping that I might 
stay the progress of liie fugitives, was but a 
:^mull craft, and I trembled for its safety. It was, 
indeed, a dreadful night, and I trembled. The 
ihundei' roared, and I thought that it was the 
\H)ice of God shaking to m(‘, and bidding me to 
despair. J ui/l not uttempt*to sleep. J did n^t 
lay my head upon tlie pillow. 1 sate by the opc-n 
window, watching the storm, and ever and anon, 
in a voice of agony, beseecMng God to pacify the 
elmnents. But he hearkened not, Gerard, he hear- 
keiied not, and the vessel perished in the storm — 
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my wife and my children were drowneci in the 
<^?eat waters — my idoLs were all broken^’ 

But the book/’ 1 exclaimed in a choakin^ 
voice, for I was almost suflocated with emotion, 
the name of the book, Edwin, — the book that 
slie took with luir? 

Euasmus’ (Colloquies, Gerard.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE WITNESS CROSS-EXAMINED. 


We are old friends — 

You are a gentleman, whom all respect 
Most justlj^ • . . . 

. . . ril tell you candidly. 

Without the lerfst false harmony of disguise, 

Upon my word 1 know not what to think. 

11oum/s C'osf/io lie Media. 


Two days after this, I was again at S , on 

my way back* to the metropjilis. I had ridden 
thither, and I was fo sleep at the Hotel, so as to 
proceed early on the followirjg morning, by one 
of the public conveyances. I did not, this time, 
pay a visit to my friend Arundel, for my mind 
was in such a state of inquietude and excitement, 
that I preferred the solitude of an Inn. 
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But it happened that I was not tate<^ to pass 
my evening: alone, for 1 had scarcely quitted the 
stables, after having looked to the horses, and 
entered the coffee-room, ere I beheld old Bmith 
coming out to meet and to welcome me. 

What are you doing here V I exclaimed. 

Why, I thought that I told you the last time 
we met, that I was going to see the doctor,^’ said 
Smith. 

“ Oil ! yes, to see old Goodenough ; but what a 
long visit you liave paid ! ” 

I hav(* been elsewhere, though/^ said Smith, 
‘^visiting some of our old scliool-fellow^s ; but I’m . 
going ba<‘k, to-morrow, to London.',' 

‘‘ So am I — we’ll travel up together — ” 

Volofftiem ; but wdihre have ^ou been ?” 

“ To Charlton Abbey.” 

Wliat a strange vagrant creiiture you are ! 
Don’t you think that it would be more respectable 
if yon could control your erratic propensities. But 
what account can you render of yourself ? What 
have you been doing, tliis last fortniglitf” 

My life has b^?en crowded with incidents.” 

Oh ! I do not at all doidit,’^ returned Smith, 
that you have got mto plenty of scrapes, i\^hich 
you dignify. with J;he title of incidents. But tell 
me, what good you have done.”' 

A great deal ; that is, I expect much good 
will acrue from my doings.” 
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Ah l^always the future in rus — your mountains 
are always in labour — your good always pr()S])ee~ 
tive — but speak out, Dove ton, for I like to hear 
the proceedings of a psychological curiosity like 
yourself.'’ 

A psychological curiosity ! — but come, Smith, 
1 will tell you. Remember, though, that I sjieak 
confidentially, and that what I tell you is a pro- 
found secret.” 

Oh ! I hate secrets,” returned Smith, ‘‘ I’d 
rather that you would not tell me.” 

What ! can’t you keej) them ?” 

* I dare say that 1 could, if 1 were to try ; but 
I have no ambjtion to make the trial/” 

Nonsense ; but I wish you to listen, because 
1 want your advk:e ; and A'hen you have listened, 
I am sure that you. will see there is occasion for 
secrecy.” 

If I can do you any s^irvice by listening,” 
returned Smith, 1 will lend an ear to your story. 
But don’t be very prosy about it; for 1 hate a 
long-winded — ” 

“ Upon my v^^ad, Smi,th,” I exclaimed, waxing 
somewhat wroth with the man of sense, you are 
the ‘most provoking — yes, end the most incon- 
sistent — though you pique ypurself upon your 
consistency — of mortals. You ask me, one mo- 
ment to render an account of myself; say that you 
like to hear of my proceedings, and then you make 
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it a favour to listen to me, and tell me tiot to be 
prosy.*’ 

Go on 

It is not my nature to be prosy, but I won’t 
quarrel with you any more : So listen,” — and I 
began, succinctly ^is possible, to acquaint Smith, 
w'ith all that I knew concerning the history botfi 
of Anstrutlier and the Moores. Smith listened 
with wrapt attention, and apparently with a high 
degree of interest — it was certainly iio every-day 
narrative that 1 w^as now communicating to my 
friend.* But suddenly, when I was well entangled 
in tlui labyriijth of my story, I came* to a full 
stop.” 

Why, what’s the matter now asked Smith. 

Oh !” I said, and I stammered as I spoke, 

“ 1 begin to think that I have no rigtit in the world 
to let you into Mr. Anstruther’s secnjts. It is a 
great breach of contidence, I fear-very improper 
and very dishonourable.” 

^‘You have not,” replied Smitli, Jet# me into 
his secrets, I am sure. Yqu have only told me 
^vhat your uncle coflimuni^^ited to, you relating to 
Mrs. Moore, or Mrs. K^y, and what ‘you have 
seen of the lady htrs^lf. But tell me nothing, 1 
beseech you, that Mr. Anstrutlier has told you in 
confidence, for it would be dishonourable so to do.” 

1 pondered for a few minutes, and then replied, 

“ But I can make the stoiy to you perfectly iutel- 
K 5 
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ligible, ^l'ithout any breach of confidence what- 
ever/' and tlien I proceeded even to the end, 
winding up with this notable peroration : 

And now, Smith, after all I have told you — 
after summing all the evidence, and considering 
all the coincidences of the case, does it not ap- 
pear to you, as it appears to me, very plain (with 
a marked emphasis) that Michael and Ella Moore 
are the children of Mr, Anstruther?'' 

‘'Not — in — the — least,"' replied Smith, with 
still more decision of emphasis. 

I wonder at your little comprehension.’^ 

“And at your great credulity.^’. 

“ But consicler the strong chain of evidence — " 
“ A Grand J.ury woukl throw out such a bill 
without five minutes consultation.” 

“ But let uy go over it link by link — ” 

“ The very way to prove its nullity — ” 

“And, firstly, the book then, Smitli. The Eras- 
7)ius, which Mrs. Moore gave me. ( consider this 
circumsttmee well. It undoubtedly had once Ixn^n 
Anstruther’s — his ii:-itials and his coat-of-arms 
are in it.” 

But that proves notliing,” returned Smith, 
‘‘ books like money, often change their owners.” 

“ Oh ! but this was the Very identical book 
wliich Mrs. Anstruther took with her wdien she 
went — ” 
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What is that ? ’’ asked Smith, eag(4rly, you 
did not tell me that before. 

I felt the warm blood mounting to my face, and 
then I sickened, for I had grievously committed 
myself, ‘^Oh! Smith,’’ I faltered out, the words 
escaped me unawanjs; I did not intend to tell you 
— ] am not fit to be trusted with a secret — how 
mean and dishonourable, and contemptible, I must 
appear in your eyes.” 

Not at all; only rather unguarded; but now 
that you have let out the fact, we may as well 
make the most of it as evidence. You say that 
Mrs. Anstruther, when she embarked, had cer-* 
taiiily this book in her ])ossession.^’ 

Ytts, or another rcvsembling it.” 

As is most probably the case — ” 

But then the fifty poiindf note” 

Well, and how does your ingenuity account 
for that ?” 

Why ; I’ll tell you — ^ of all men in the world, 
the most carelo^ss about money matters»is Anstru- 
ther. I don't know any ^le more likely to have 
placed a bank noie bet^en the pages as a mark.” 

But I thought y(^said \hat it was fastened 
in with a wafer.” 

And so it was» — but in all my calculations, 1 
have quite lost sight of this fact. But now you 
mention it, I think that Mrs. Anstruther — as. 
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owing to cfcrtain circumstance::;, she embarked siuJ- 
denly, may in her hurry have taken the note from 
her desk about the same time that she took the 
book, and having no other pursi'. ready at the time, 
she may have made a purse of the book, and put 
the note between its ))ages for security.'^ 

^Mngenioiis — but it goes no way to establish 
the identity of the volume. However, Dove ton, 1 
w ill cede this point to you. The Erasmus now in 
your possession is tlie very identical book, which 
Mrs. Anstruther had with her when she was 
drowned. What does this prove ? Simply, that 
’though the vessel went down, some part, at least, 
of its cargo w'as'washed ashore. Now for it; what 
next 

Excuse me for a moment,’’ and I left the 
room, but soon ^’eturhed with two pictures in my 
hand. Now look at tliese ])()rlraits, Sinlt]), the 
one is the likeness of M(K)re, the otlu^r of 
Mary Penruddock, — now is there not a w ond( rful 
resemblan^.e ?” 

But what has Ma^y Penruddock to do with 

It 

Mrs. Anstnxther' and ^^^,aly Penruddock iiro 
one ; but do you not see the f.'semblaiice 

Undoubtedly — there is a vi^ry strong resem- 
blance, it would be ira})ossibIe to help seeing it — 
but there may have becai tw^o Mary Penrudcloeks 
in En<:^land at the same time.” 
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‘‘ Oh ! yes ; there may have been ccrteinly, and 
two Ella Moores/’ 

But does Anstruther acknowledge this picture 
to be a good likeness of his wife 
lie lias never seen it/’ 

Who painted it then 
Arundel paintc^d it in Flanders.” 

Was she ever ther(‘ as Miss Penruddock ?” 
This staggered me. “ I should think not, nay, 
I am sure not.” But then, after a pause, I added, 
“ Arundel took the sketch unknown to the parties, 
and only discovered the young lady’s name by see- 
ine: it on the lid of a box, or in tin# cover of a* 
book — if the latter, her maiden* name may well 
have been presented to his view.” 

“ (jrauted.” 

And, moreover, I must' tell you that, upon 
showing Ella’s portrait to Anstruther, he was 
strangely agitated, and it seemed that certain 
painliil nH’ollectioiis had been called to his mind 
by the siglit of the picture.” 

Another proof, certaij^ly, tliat Flla Moore is 
wonderfully like * Mrs. ytustrutiW — the pictures 
themselves bear suffy^ent tTvidence without any 
further corrobori\ti/ii. But likeness does not 
prove consanguimty. Any thing else ?” 

Yes ; Michael Moore tells me that among 
the effects of his reputed mother, he has disco- 
v(u*ed a jewel box, and that many of the trinkets 
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bear the initials M. C. P. Now these letters sig- 
nify nothing less than Mary Catherine Penrud- 
dock;' 

We’ll dismiss this as we dismissed the Eras- 
mus — cargo cast ashore/’ said Smith. 

But coupling this with Ella’s likeness to Mrs. 
Anstruther — ” 

A singular coincidence,” rejoined Smitli. 

Then Michael Moore distinctly rememb(‘rs 
a time, when he lived in a great house with 
porticoes and pillars, and rolled on cushions of 
velvet.” 

• He har probably dreamt of these things, and 
now he fancies t^iat he remembers them.” 

But Ella Moore recollects the same.” 

^^Oh! they may have been once in then* lives 
in a fine house^ and 'the very strangeness of thi* 
circumstances causes them both to remember it. 
You cannot denve any thing from such a source 
as this, I am sure.” 

Very kittle in the way of proof, but much in 
the way of conjecture. ’s 

You have coi*ij,ectures\nough/’ returned Smitli, 
what w^e now want is pro(>i5^” 

“ We must find out Paul Phillips.” 

‘^Whoishe?” 

The man who knows all — as Mrs. Moore 
told me ere she died.” 

‘‘Well; the sooner you find him the better — 
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\)\\t just tell me this. If Mrs. Anstrutlier and her 
children were drowned, how can they now possibly 
lie living 

‘X^^ot very easily to be sure — but my hope is 
that they wen^ not drowned.'’ 

‘‘And you tliink then that this Mrs. Moore is — 
or rather was — the wile of your friend, and that 
the young Moores are his children ? Mrs. Moore, 
nlias Kirby, Anstrutlier — well done, Dove- 
ton — a vtiry she-Cerberus, ‘ tliree gentlewomen at 
once.’ 

“ No, no, Smitli — I think nothing of the kind. 

I have satisfactorily proved that Mrs^ Moore and 
Mrs. ColoiK*] Kirby are one. Mrs. Anstrutlier has 
naught to do with this.'’ 

Then wdiat on earth can ^Irs. Colonel Kirby 
have to do with Mrs. Anstfuther’s children?” 

1 don’t know.” 

“ Nor any one else — and how comes it that in 
all th(‘se conjectures of yours, you leave out the 
(‘ld('r boy Moore 

“ Ik'cause he is so unlike the others.” 

“ Have you n^) othe^4easoii*f* 

Why, yes — My. Anstrutlier’s first-bom was 
deformed.” 

“ And what has become of him, then ?” 

“ I really can’t tell.” 

“ Nor any one else, Dovetoii. ’Tis altogether 
airy thing of the imagination — utterly without 
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substance -i- nothing that can be admitted as ev^ 
dence, nothing that can convince the reason, 
nothing that can ever be reduced to proof, ff cv r 
you give me a brief', Dov(‘U)n, when I am to 

the bar, give me a better case than tliis, or never 
employ me as your counsel. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE FELLOW-THAVELLERS. 


"J'lifi first a man of sense, yet I dislike him, 

He reasons and n* treats « * 

rhe other liatl) a wit bevond himself: 

» 

Its spirit uttering things he knows iio|;|Whence, 

^Vhy, how, or whither. 

Horm.’s Cosmo de Medio. 


Smith and I travelled up -together, on the outside 
of the coach to Londo fT It^vas very cold, and 1 
was by no means^iyclined to be comrnunic^itive 
during the journey^ Indeed I am the most sulky 
of tn^cllers always, for I seldom condescend to 
bestow{ upon any of my compagnons du 
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Smith, on the other hand, was intolerably loqua- 
cious, whilst I was wrapt up in a shroud of though 
speculating, scheming, foretelling, my whole sgul 
with Anstruther and the Moores, and the extfVniH* 
world being as nothing to me. Smith was talking 
to one of his fellow-travellers upon the most 
common-place subjects imaginable, asking all 
manner of trivial questions, and taking the utmost 
pains to elicit information, which I would not have 
burthened myself with possessing. It appeart'd 
that the man, with whom he was conversing, was 
a farmer; for Smith, with as much minuteness as if 
he had been one of a committee of inquiry, was 
cross-examining the wretch upon divers matters 
connected with the state of agriculture, and otlier 
things equally iiniinporta,nt. The soil of the 
county through which we w^ere peissing, the gene- 
ral condition of the poorer orders, the necessity of 
a poor law reform, the breed of horses, the adapta- 
tion of macliinery to agricultural purposes, the 
progress of rail-roads, and other nuitters ejnsdf^ni 
generisy unworthy as^I thought to arrest the 
attention of any creaturV professing to be rational, 
were inquired into, and deb^:'anted upon by Smith, 
just as though lie had been actually interested in 
them. 

Wlien the farmer left us, which he did at A , 

Smith turned round to me and said, If you wish 
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to gain information, Doveton, mount every man 
you meet upon his hobby.” 

^ We had not proceeded far before there was a 
’^lalV^ant for the seat which had just been vacated 
by the farmer, and in less than five minutes the in- 
defatigable Smith had discovered what was the 
calling of the man, and there he was hammering 
away at the coal trade, just as perseveringly as a 
(juarlcr oi* an hour before he had been labouring 
at the state of agriculture. It was really quite 
enough to sicken one. 

I don'tknowwhy I should have been so indignant 
against the corn and the coal trades; for I confess* 
that I should not like very much to go without 
bread when I am hungiy, and without a fire when 
1 am cold. 

But I cannot endure comirnon-place — 

1 don't think that it would be very easy to de- 
termine the precise boundaries of common-place. 
I (‘annot pause to investigate the matter nowy^but 
J may just casually observe that in piy younger 
days I looked upon all '4iat country, which lies 
beyond 

“ the limits of the sphere of dream,” 

indisputably the land of common-place ; and 
ali'^pfsqpple. but tlie visionaries of the world, regarded 
1 as i|uynihabitants of that land. 
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We had accomplished nearly a moiety of our 
journey, when a sudden thought flashed upon my 
brain, and laying my hand upon the shoulder of iioy 
friend, I exclaimed in an eager voice, Smi^^A, I'’ 
have just thought of something that escaped iny 
recollection last night/’ 

Don’t speak quite so loud,” said Smith, in an 
under-tone, “ unless you wish all our fellow- 
travellers to hear you.” 

I quite forgot where we are,” said I, mode- 
rating my voice. 

I don’t doubt it,” returned the man of sense ; 
for you have been travelling in Dream-land, these 
last three hours/' 

“ But at all events I have dreamt something 
worth telling you/^ 

Oh ! if it is only a dream — ” 

^^Nay, Smith, 1 interrupted, it is a fact.” 

But facts and visions are so inextricably 
blended in your mind, that you cannot separate; 
the one from tlie other.” 

Oh ! yes, I can — r^)w listen to this — I tjuite 
forgot to tell you * yesterday, tha,^ Michael Moore 
perfectly remembers having* lieen in a storm a1 
sea, when a child.” 

Does he, indeed ?” 

Yes,” said 1, triumphantly, for I thqughf ;ha 
this was a strong presumption in favour of th/* case 
that I was so anxious to make out. 
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Smith smiled one of his incredulous, hope-sub- 
duing smiles, arft then said, Mr. Moore was a 
s(\ldier ; was he not ?” 

“ rkutiiinly — a serjeant of artillery. 

Kiiiployed in the Peninsular war V 
Y(‘s — and killed at St. Sebastian.” 

England is an island — is it not 
How^ can you ask such a question 
Becaus(i 1 thought it very probable,” replied 
Smith, “ that this circumstance liad escaped you 
altogether.’' 

What do you mean ?” 

That taking th(‘ fact of th(' insulav position of 
England into consideration, it isifirobable that in 
passing from Spain to (xnait Britinn, the Moores 
traverseil the sea, and ifiade us^ of a shij).” 
Undoid)tedly -how riiHiculous you are 
‘MVeli, iJovetoii — and it is not altog(dher ini- 
possiblt' that tlu'v may have met with stormy 
weather on their j)assage from Spain, asjyirs. 
Anstruther did on her passage tfom Dublin. Ex- 
perience' i believe lias U'ii'ertained tlie fact, that 
tlie Bay of Biscay is exposeef k) tlie intluence of 
the w’inds full as mu elf as tfte Irish Channel.” 
Tlu're was soiii^*tjiing in all this so veiy'urian- 
i^'crable, tliat Eheld my peace for the remain- 
deX^jf tli^e jounuy; whilst Smith eontinued his 
sicke'.^ii/g conversation with the coal-merchant, 
Jbe ':lml-niet(‘r, the coal-heaver, or whatever the 
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creature reUly was. I cannot say that I felt very 
Sony when we began to rattle al8ng the streets of 
the metropolis, and I knew that in less than 
hour I should have passed the threshold of/im 
Uncle Pemberton’s house. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

VALENTINE AND ORSON. 


rijf'y are not brothers — never jet were men 
More, (iiflerent in their fiai%res. Brfithers, saj you ] 
Why tlien the graceful, meek-e^’^ed antelo])e 
Is brother to the shaggy-coated wolf — • 

The gentle (love twin-sister to the vulture — 

Or any other creatures most unlike, 

Born of one w'omb. 


MS. 


1 HAD scarcely passed the garden gates of' the 
rectory, when to ^iny surprise, I beheld Michael 
Moore running out bare-headed to salute me. It 
wa's» -nearly dark, but he had caught the outline of 
my 1 gufe from the wdndow, and he was deter- 
min^^i'to be the first to greet me. 
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^‘Whut ! you here, Michael, too/’ I exclaimed, 
‘Miow very, very ^lad 1 eni of that.” 

“ Oh ! yes, 1 arrived liere y(isterr!ay,” n^’diecl 
Michael, 1 thougiit that i\l]a woeM wh t me ill 
London, and win n I reached there I found that 
she was gone, and they told me thiit she had gone 
to your uiicJe's, and that you laid gone to Mr. 
Anstruthcr’s : ])iit here we arf' once more congre- 
gated — Lawrence, and Riht, and ^ little Bo-peep' 
as w’c call hi'r — oh! how grateful w(^ ought to 
be to your uncle.” 

Is iny uncle at home, Michaol 
No — he lias gone out to dine, but Miss Pem- 
berton is at hoin?. They are all sitting togetlier 
round die tire — how happy they will be to se(^ 
you . — You eaniiot think Kow we have talkiMi about 
you — it is dihuadt to say wdio i,- llu' most tdoipient, 
but I rather tliiiik tliat Ella l>(‘ai> the jialui.’' 

Biesr her — (hxl bless her!” i exclaimed wath 
' fiu’vour of a yriung lovcu'. 

And tlicfe they sah' round th(‘ tire — Ella, and 
iny cousin Emily, and J/aw-rence and little Beau- 
pied. How beautiful they all loek(*.d together. 

Ella and my cousin Emily sat(‘ side by sid(!, and 
on my cousin’s other hand \vas a vacant chair, 
w liercon Michael had lately beer sitting. LittE 
Beau-})ied sale upon a stool at Larry’s feet ' ivith 
her head resting against the knees of hei ^ rotec- 
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1 to do in this emergencv ? Retreat ?' No, not 
without another effort to arouse the genius of the 
place. “Mr. Phillips!’’ I cricu aloud, in a voice 
which shook the crazy wainscoting. 

And it strange, lachrymose voice issued from 
beneath the drugget on the bed, “ Don’t talk 
so loud, or you’ll* wake me ; why, a noise like 
that might disturb the Seven Sleepers, them- 
selves.” 

This was certainly a strange reception; but I 
had conversed witli this creature^ before, and 
knowing his eccentricities, i was not startled by 
the novelty of his ways. “ Mr. Phillips,” I re- 
peated ; but “*(.Tiet alonjr with yon,’’ was the only 
answer 1 received. 

“ fs your name Paul Phillips I asked, nothing 
daunted, “ and are you the ^individual, who was 
lately attaelied to Mr. Centaur’s troop of eques- 
trians ?” 

And looking towards the bed, I saw the drii<roet 
slightly upraised, and from beneath it emerged 
into sight, first a bare shaken scalp, and then a 
pair of lar^^e, goggle eyes. “ Df>^’t you see that 
I’m fast asleep, Sir?” asl^ed tl^e ci-devant clown of 
the circus. 

' But as he rolled W great eyes upon me, he 
thought th^ they had beheld me before. He 
looked again — then he put out a hand and re- 
moved the drugget from his face. He doubted, 

VOL. III. M 
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and doubling, he stared at me — then the remem- 
brance of our way -side rencontre flashed upon 
him, and he suddenly started bolt-upright in his 
bed. Never was any thing more ridiculous than 
the aspect of tlie man, but I was bound on too 
serious an adventure to feel any propensity to 
mirth. 

Oh ! Sir, I beg your honour’s pardon, Sir,” 
he began, in an obsequious manner, I did not 
know who I was addressing, Sir; you are the 
young legal gentleman, I believe, whom I once 
had the pleasure of conversing with, on the high- 
road, neai; Merry-vale, are you not, Sir? I re- 
member, though it w'as some time ago, you 
wanted a next of kin.” 

Stop a moi'uent, P.Ir. Phillips, we’ll come 
to that, presently — your name is Paul Phillips, 
1 take it?” 

“ Ah ! you young gentlemen of the law have 
fijich an insinuating way of pumping — cross-ex- 
amining you call it — that there’s no resisting you. 
Paul Phillips is my^ name. I have lately been 
called Signor < Paulo Philosopho — for a name, 
you know, is everything to a clown. As plain 
Paul Phillips, I seldom raised a laugh; but, as 
Signor Paulo Philosopho, they roared at rr-. 
As plain Paul Phillips all my wisdo^^a was, /taken 
for foolery; but as Signor Paulo Philosopho, all 
my foolery was taken for wisdom. A name, Sir — 
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a name is a marvellous ramrod, to stuff an old 
joke down the throats of the public/’ 

So it is--«o it is, Mr. Phillips; but tell me now 
luivc you any recollection of a young man named 
Lawrence Moore 

f)h ! a very distinct recollection — a very dis- 
tinct recollectidn, indeed. I hope, Sir, that no- 
thing lias liappened to him ; I hope, Sir, that he 
isn’t dead,” 

.Dead — oh ! no ; I saw him this morning. 
1 am happy to say that he is recovering, rapidly, 
from the efiects of his late fever — no danger, no 
danger whatever — a fine youth, Mr. Phillips, is 
this Lawrence Moore — is he not?# I think that 
you were acquainted with his mother — a nice old 
lady, as ever lived.” 

Yes, 1 wa^ acquainted with his mother,” said 
Paul Pliillips, and he shuddered as fie spoke. 

You knew her, perhaps, in Ireland — by the 
bye, can you tell me, Mr. Phillips, how 
children she had.” 

Children, Sir — only tha^ one — only the boy 
Lawrence.” 

Are you sure ?” 

Positive, — cerlitin.” 

Did you say that you knew her in Ireland?” 

May-be/ Sir, for there it was that I knew 
her,” and again he shuddered as he spoke. 

Do you feel cold, that you shiver so ?” said 1. 

M 2 
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No, no ; — but I was thinking of some- 
thing—’’ 

May I ask, Mr. Phillips, of what ?'' 

The retired clown was silent; he shrugged Kis 
shoulders, shook his head, and assumed a me- 
lancholy expression of countenance, which was, 
in truth, more ludicrous than paftietic. It was 
evident, that there was something in his mind, 
which he did not much wish to divulge ; but I 
thought that I knew a golden remedy for silence,^ 
and I resolved to make use of it without de- 
lay. 

Hark you, Mr. Phillips,” I said, it is not 
for a next of .kin that I have come hither to-day; 
l)ut it is about a business, which will more cer- 
tainly be eflicacfbus in filling your purse. I want 
to rrain all the information that I can, relatin<>: 
to Mrs. Moore — she died a week or two 'ago, 
at Merry-vale, and I am raking up the circum- 
^*""^ces of her life. You knew her — you acknow- 
ledge th^t you knew her — now^, if you will tell 
me all that you know about her, 1 will give 
you a five-pou&d note. Remember that 1 par- 
ticularly wish to know what it was that made you 
shudder — ” ^ . 

A five-pound note,” said , Phillips, musingly, 
a five-pound note to tell you all K know about 
Mrs. Moore-^knowledge is scarce, sir, — very 
did you say a five-pound or a ten-pound note ?” 
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*‘A five-pound note, now, Mr. Phillips,’^! replied, 
** before you commence your story, and I’ll 
promise you another if what you communicate 
hHngs about the consummation I desire,’’ 

‘^That’s rather vague and conditional,” re- 
turned the ^‘devant clown, but you look, sir, 
like one to be trusted too — fronti nulla Jides, as the 
Greek poet has written, which means that we may 
trust to appeamnces, and your appearances are 
much in your favour.” 

I smiled, and taking a bank-note from my purse, 
proceeded to smooth it upon my knee, whilst I 
said to Paul Phillips, ‘'Now, sir, if ypu please, 
begin with your important history.” 

Paul stretched out his hand to receive the note, 
and when lie found it sufely id his possession, 
sitting upright in his bed, he tiommenced his story 
in tlie following words. 

“ My father, sir, was^ respectable linendraper — ” 

But as it happened that I was not particijgdj^ 
anxious to be made acquainted with the history of 
Mr. Phillips senior, and as I* was burning with a 
strong desire to lea/’n all that his*9on Paul knew 
relating to the Anstrul5iers, 'and the Moores, I 
interrupted my companion, saying, If it’s* not 
very irregular, Mr, Phillips, we’ll come to that 
point afterwards.” 

“What, sir, begin at the end? — I must begin 
at the beginning.” 
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Pm very sorry for it, Mr. Phillips — but couldn't 
you begin at the place where you met with Mrs. 
Moore in Dublin V* 

I might, sir, perhaps, if I tried — but depend 
upon it, ril get over the ground quicker with my ow n 
way of telling a story — Well, sir, my father, as I 
was going to tell you, was a respectable linendraper 
in Manchester, I was his only son, sir, and my 
mother — God bless her ! — ruined me by the excess 
of her kindness. I was firet of all a pickle in the 
nursery — they sent me to school, and I w^as the 
biggest scamp there — they tooieme away, and I was 
the fastest--goer in the town. My father died and 
left me all his money. I spent it in much less time 
than it had taken the governor to make it, and I was 
soon witliout a pfently imthe world. Well, sir — 
But excuse me, Mr. Phillips, if I say it’s not 
veiy well. I want to learn something about Mrs. 
Moore ; Fll hear your own history afterwards.” 

/ have just come to that, sir- — I never w as prosy, 
and you ^ must have observed tliat 1 am labouring 
to be concise. At lihree-and-twenty I was an 
orphan and a beggar — so I ei^listed, sir — 1 en- 
listed in the artillerj, and was in the same com- 
pany with this Serjeant Moore, whom you are so 
anxious to learn all about — , 

Proceed !" 

“ Seijeant Moore had a wife, sir, and one child 
— I know, never more than one — he was killed 
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Tit St. Sebastian, I think — I was not there, for I 
soon got tired of the army, and an aunt of mine 
happening to die, left me some money ; so I pur- 
chased my discharge, and went from one place to 
another leading a sort of vagabond life, until in 
Dublin I chanced to alight on Mrs Moore — no, 
sir, it was not thal either — but on board a little 
smack bound for Liverpool. La, sir, it makes my 
blood run cold to think of it. I’m sure it’s well 
worth double the money.” 

Paul shuddered or pretended to shudder, but 1 
took no notice of this manoeuvre on his part, but 
said to him in an eager voice, And on board this , 
smack do you remember having seen a young 
married lady with three little children and a maid?” 

^^Yes — sir, very well, indeed*''- a beautiful lady 
she was too — ” 

With light hair ?” 

** Yes, sir, like gold.’^ 

And blue eyes.” 

“ Yes, sir — the bluest I ever saw — though to 
be sure I did not see much pf her.” 

And Mrs. Moore was on boai'iJ the same vessel 
with this blue-eyed goklen-lmired lady ?” 

Yes — certainljr, sir.” 

And do you kn6w the lady’s name.*^” 

Paul Phillips shook his head negatively. 

But you remember that she had three little 
children ?” 
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Quits well, sir : for something happened after 
this, wiiich made me remember it too surely,*' — 
and again Paul Phillips shuddered. 

And what were these children ?*’ 

What were they, sir ? — young children.** 

But boys or girls?” 

‘^Two boys and a girl.’* 

And the eldest — do you remember anything 
particular about the elder boy ?” 

Yes, sir, I remember that he was defonned — ” 
And now be so good as to proceed ; you will 
earn the promised reward.” 

And Paul Phillips thus proceeded : Well, sir, 
I was going to tell you that I met Mrs Moore on 
board the smack, and as I had known her hus- 
band and seen hejt before/we began to talk together 
as old friends, and I r<2member that I played with 
her little boy, a* fine child about four years old — 
this, sir, was before we set sail, for I had gone on 
board a little before the starting hour — but just as 
we were getting up our canvass, a lady wrapt up in 
a large cFoak, with ^ maid and three children, 
came on board, find after speaking a few words to 
the captain, they al! of 'them went below. I 
thought the lady looked frightened and unhappy, 
hut she looked exceedingly beautiful, and I re- 
member her face even now. Well, sir,\jve put out, 
and a terrible night it was ; I think that I have 
reason to remember it. A storm came on when 
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we were in the channel — the Irish channel, you 
know, sir, — it blew a hurricane — and the thunders 
roared, and the lightning flashed tremendously — 
and every soul came on deck, sir, — the women 
frightened out of their wits — and the men if pos- 
sible more frightened than the women. I am no 
sailor, sir, and I know nothing about nautical 
phrases ; but I know that we took down all our 
sails, and tried to lie^to with bare poles, I think 
they call it — but all this was of no use whatevej- 
— the wind blew harder and harder — and our little 
craft was not particularly sea-worthy. W(^ all had to 
work at the pumps, for the hold wa;5 filling rajudly, 
and to add to our discomfort, sir, the only boat we 
had was carried away by u heav;^ sea, at the very 
commencement of the storm.' Not that it would 
have been of much use, sir; for no 6oat could have 
weathered such a gale; but drowning men will 
catch at a reed, and it was certain that we we^ ^^ ryiL 
drowning. Well, sir, the gale increased and with 
a terrible crash dow n came our mast — we had but 
one, for our vessel^ was only a cftUer — and then 
there was nothing but blistlc Mnd confusion upon 
deck — such screaming and shouting, and swear- 
ing — I shall remen]bt3r it ’till the day of my death, 
and never th^ik of it without feeling icy cold as I 
do now, for it w^as a terrible time, sir. But to cut 
the story short, our vessel went down, and only Mrs. 
Moore and I were saved.” 
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But you have abridged the very part of your 
story/' I exclaimed, in a tone of vexation, which 
I am anxious to have most in detail. You say that 
Mrs. Moore and youi*self were the only people 
saved — did the children ail perish with the vessel 

No, sir, we saved three cliilclren between us — 
Mrs. Moore's boy, and two of the children belong- 
ing to the beautiful lady." 

The lady with the goldeif hair?" 

Yes, sir — " 

“ But how did you save them ?" 

I reaHy can hardly tell you, sir. I found my- 
self clinging tg the mast ; but how I got there 1 
have not the least recollection." 

But Mrs. M6ore — whei^e was she ?" 

Lashed on to tho^same mast, sir." 

With her child?" 

With three children," 

Tlion she saved them ail ?" 

Yes — that is to «ay — she began the work 
which I helped her t« finish." 

“ But tell Phillips,"^ I asked, eagerly, 

how she accompKshed* this great and good 
work." 

« 

I’ll tell you, sir, as nearly p-s I can. When 1 
recovered my senses enough to looli^ about me, 1 
tried to do so ; but it was well nigh dark, and I 
could see nothing at all but an occasional flash of 
lightning, which helped me to see something 
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white at the other end of the mast, to which 1 
clung. I cried out, but the wind made such a 
noise that I suppose I \^as not heard, or else that 
the answer returned me was lost ; so thinking in 
this fearful condition that it would be some small 
comfort to feel •the nearness of some other indi- 
vidual, and hoping besides that we might help one 
another, I contrived with my hands and knees to 
scramble, or rather slide, along the mast, till I got 
to the other end of it, and there I found Mrs. 
Moore with the three little children.’' 

But how could she save them all, and yet 
save lierself ^in this extremity V* 

She had got two of them, sir, in a blanket 
which she had tied arouijd herim such a manner as 
to make a sort of hood behind her, and in this two 
of th(^ children lay snugly as in a.*great bag, with 
their little arms round Mrs. Mooix-'s neck. Tlie 
other child — her own, she held in her hands, and 
she herself was lashed to the mast.” 

And I suppose that you took one df the chil- 
dren from her.” 

Yc^s, sir — she gavg me J:he •lady’s little boy, 
and intreated me to take charge of him. .1 did 
so ; and the little B»y was saved.” 

You woie taken up by some other vessel.” 

Yes, sir — by a Liverpool trader, bound to the 
West Indies : they carried us on to Jamaica, and I 
did my best to make myself useful ; but I was 
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never cut out for a sailor, so I did not make much 
hand of it on board, except once or twice in the 
gunneiy line, when we fejl in with — 

Oh ! never mind that ! did Mrs. Moore ever 
tell you how she came to save Mrs. Anstruther’s 
children ' 

‘‘Whose children, sir?’' asked Paul^ Phillips, 
eagerly. 

“The children of the blue-eyed lady,’' I an- 
swered, recollecting myself suddenly. 

Paul Phillips eyed me with a cunning look, and 
then answered, “Yes, sir — she told me that, in 
the midst of the terrible confusion, ‘when all on 
board knew that they were sinking, just before 
the vessel went down, sjje lashed herself to the 
broken mast which ^),^as lying athwart the deck, 
and part of it hauiging over the water.” 

“ Go on — go on, I pray. She then had her 
own child in her arms?” 

es, sir — and she remembered that as the 
vessel was linking, a lac ^ — the lady — with a blanket 
wrapt round her~^ her yellow hair streaming down 
her back, — one <!hild^ in her arms, and two chil- 
dren clinging to her knees, cried out, imploring 
Mrs. Moore, for the love of ITeaven to save her 
children.” 

“ And Mrs. Moore took them.” 

“ I remember she told me that she scarcely 
knew how it was done \ but she thinks that the 
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lady, who was almost wild with terror, took the 
blanket which she had Wrapped round her from 
her shoulders, and spreading it out, tied two of 
her children to Mrs. Moore's back, and then en- 
deavoured to lash herself and her other little boy 
on to the mast •beside them. J3ut she had not 
time to accomplish this — the vessel went down, 
and she perished." 

And how long did you remain at Jamaica V 
About three months." 

“And Mrs. Moore returned in the same vessel?" 

“ She did." 

“ And she* kept the children ?" 

0 

“ Yes, and brought them up like her own." 

“ Did she ever try to .discover the father of the 
children ?" 

“ I think she did — but as w? were the only 
survivors; she did not well know from whom to 
inqflire. She put advertisements into the Dublin 
papers, but 1 suppose that they were never an- 
swered." 

I thought this at first very# ^trange, but I re- 
membered afterwards, that. Anstruther had gone 
abroad immediately upon the loss of his wife, and 
that for some years no tidings were heard of him 
at home, ifntil it was supposed by his friends that 
he was dead. 

When this occurred to me, I ceased to wonder ; 
and I presently continued my interrogatories. 
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Do you know, Mn Phillips, whether any pro- 
perty was saved out of the wreck 

No — and yet I am not quite ri^ht in saying 
so ; for some how or other Mrs. Moore escaped 
with a jewel-box belonging to the lady, whose two 
children she sav^.” 

How came she with it V* 

was tied up in u corner of the blanket, 
which the lady wrapped round her children.'" 

^^And can you remember the contents of tin* 
box 

‘‘Yes; I think so — at least 1 am certain tliat 
there was a miniature in it, and a itttle book — 
which I thought was somewhat strange.’" 

“ And at this distance /lo you think that yc)u 
could identify the box 3” 

“ Hardly ; foi^ I only saw it once. 1 was })re- 
sent when Mrs. Moore opened it for the first time, 
but I never set eyes on it afterwards; howtAer, 
1 am quite sure that there was a miniature in it 
and a little^book, but { cannot speak certainly to 
anytliing else — ^hough I take it, there were ear- 
rings and necklace^, and other such gew-gaws in 
the case.” 

Should you know the picture if you were to 
see it again?” 

“ Hardly ; it was the portrait of a gentleman — 
but I cannot answer for anything else.” 
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does not much signify, however — Mr. 
Phillips, you are sure of your reward/^ 

Th(* eyes of the d-devaiit clown glistened with 
delight, and he rubbed together the palms of his 
hands. “ I’m ’nation glad to hear it,’’ he replied, 
“ for Pm desperate low in my finances, and IVe 
got a terrible idle fit upon me — mightily disin- 
clined to work.” 

You will make affidavit of these statements, 
1 take it for granted,” said I. 

Oh ! yes ; I will kiss the Bible to all 1 have 
told you, sir — and write it down on paper if you 
like.” 

You will have *iO objection, i suppose, to come 
witli me befun? a magistrate — or at some future 
period to give evidence m^i court of law.” 

^O'ourl of law, sir ! 1 can't that I much 
like to go into a court of law\ Tisn't the Old 
Bailey, is it ?” And Paul Phillips shuddered, as 
though certain unpleasant reminiscences Jltd b^en 
awakened in his mind. 

Oh ! no — a civil, not'a criminal court — ” 
^‘^They aren’t generally ov«? civil,’’ said Paul 
Phillips, with a melancholy smile. 

^03ut you will^jjo all this for a consideration — 

For a consideration, almost anything, sir — ” 

Nay, nothing but to speak the truth. Come, 
now ; there’s no time like the present. I will take 
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down your evidence now, and then we will go be- 
fore a magistrate. But one more question, Mr. 
Phillips — do you think that you remember tht* 
face of the blue-eyed lady sufficiently to recog- 
nize her picture if you were to see it.” 

I think so ; ’twasn’t a face ,vhich one would 
very easily forget.” 

** Good ! now we’ll send for some paper.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE MIST DISPERSED. 


** Most true; if ever truth were preg^iant with circum- 
stance ; that which you hear youHl swear you see, there 
ii such unRy in the proofs. The mantle of queen 
Hermione, — her jewel about the neck df it, — the letters 
of Autigonus, found with it, which they know to he bis 
character, — the majesty of the creature in resemblance 
to her mother, — the affection oftioblertess, which nature 
show s above her breeding, — and many •ther evidences 
proclaim her, with all certainty, to be the king’s 
daughter.^’ 

SuAKSP£AR|jp, 


“Well; I think that you ha¥^ made out your 
case very clearly/’ said m)^ uncle Pemberton to 
me, on the morning after lily interview with Paul 
Phillips, “ there ctwi no longer be any doubt, I 
think, that ’Michael and Ella Moore are the chil- 
dren of your friend, Mr. Anstruther.” 

“ Oh ! uncle, I am so glad that you thinj| so. 
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I myself have been long convinced of this, though 
every now and then I have had my misgivings, 
knowing that my creative imagination is but too 
prone to lead me astray.’' 

But the imagination does not^lways lead us 
to false conclusions/' returned my uncle, and 
the impulses of fancy direct us into the paths 
of truth almost as often as do tlie reason- 
ings of common sense. You will have your 
reward, Gerard, — after long travail, you will hav(i 
your reward." 

I am rewarded, uncle, already — oh ! nev(‘r 
diave I been so happy as now. I fee) that 1 hav(‘ 
done something— that I have laboured to some 
purpose — that I shall now be able to re])ay tln^ 
debt of gratitude'that T owe to Mr. Anstruther. 
Oh ! I am so anxious to acquaint him with my 
discovery — I burn to disclose the secret." 

But you must not be precipitate, Gerard." 

J?’’ecipitate ! — there can no longer be any 
doubt. I ^ have a train of evidence, rendering all 
things certain." 

You have — bht is Mr. Anstnither in a fit state 
to receive these tidings?" 

Oh ! uncle, trust to my caution — " 

^ Your caution !” and Mr. Pemberton smiled a 
good-natured smile of significance. 

Don’t you think it advisable then, uncle, that 
I should set out for Charlton Abbey to-night?" 
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My uncle made no answer, for some minutes ; 
he looked thoughtful, and then at length he re- 
plied, You said something to me, the other day, 
about Mr. Anstruther desiring to see me.” 

I did, uncle — he is broken down, in body and 
in mind ; he tfiinks that he is dying, and he de- 
sires to see you.^ ' 

Dying 

He thinks so — but the tone of his mind is 
desponding over-much. I am sure that he has 
many years to live, for the glad tidings, of which 
I am the bearer, will be to him a medicine more 
liealth-bearing than any the physician can supply.’’ 

But, like other powerful medicines, Gerard, 
it must be administered with tlie utmost caution. 
I will lielp you, my deal; boy. »I will do all in my 
power, to bring about that'^vhich you desire. You 
shall set out for Charlton Abbe}'* to-night, and be 
the bearer of an invitation from me to your friend, 
Mr. Anstruther.” 

“ What ! asking him to live with you here'' 
Yes, Gerard, there is room in*the rectory 
for another inmate. You say, ^hat from my lips 
he desires to receive the spkituSl advice, of which 
he stands so much in need. Shall I deny him 
this ? Oh ! no, *Gerard ,* to such as he is, my 
doors are 'ever open. Shall I refuse the broken 
and the contrite sinner, when the Almighty him- 
self is ever ready to welcome him?” 
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Then, I will set out for Charlton Abbey to- 
night.'' 

Yes, Gerard ; but I scarcely know how to 
trust you. Some sudden impulse will urge you 
to reveal your great secret at once. Be guarded. 
Such tidings as these must be gradually commu- 
nicated to the sufferer. Who would think of 
exposing to the glare of a mid-day sun a man, 
who, after long years of blindness, has just J:>een 
restored to sight? Gerard, a sudden revelation of 
this nature might be the death of Mr. Anstruther 
at once." 

“ Trust me, uncle ; for once in my life I will 
restrain the impulses of my nature. But the 
children — Michael and Ella ; may I not tell them 
of what I have discovered T' 

“ After all that you have done, Gerard, no plea- 
sure arising out' of your good work ought to be 
denied to you, and I see no reason why you should 
not tell Michael and Ella. There is Michael 
coining towards us ; it yet wants half an hour of 
prayer-timd; go you^{?iid take a walk with him, 
— then tell the boyiall that you know.’' 

I obeyed the injunct'ons of my uncle. Passing 
my arm through Michael’s, I led him into one of the 
shrubbery walks, and began '»bj making some 
very common-place remarks, concerning the wea- 
ther. 
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I knew that Michael would enter upon the 
subject nearest his heart, so I left him to com- 
mence the interesting conversation. We had not 
conversed together in private, since the evening 
on which he l|ad visited me in my chamber, and 
been internipted by the entrance of Lawrence. I 
was not wrong ; after a few desultory remarks, he 
said to me, in an earnest tone, Oh ! Gerard, I 
have* been longing to speak to you, alone ; for, I 
am sure that you know more than you will tell 
me, relating to the history of my birth/^ 

I was silent, and Michael, laying liis hand upon 
my arm, and suddenly halting as he spoke, cried 
out in impefuous accents, You^rfo know, Gerard, 
so tell me, I beseech you — you do know, and it is 
cruel thus to tornu'nt m^.’' 

Have you the miniafhre, Michael !” said I, 
in a meek voice, and I lookecl kindly at my 
friend. 

Yes, round my neck — it is my father'sypictui;^;, 
and I am sure that you know his name.’' 

I dor 

“ Then, for th^e love of HeaVtia, tell me, Gerard, 
wdiose picture it is.” 

I will — it is Mr. Anstruther’s portrait !*” 

Mr. Anstrutji^r’s ! — your friend, Mr. Anstru- 
ther’s ! Gerard, you are not making a mock of 
me. They say that the face is like mine, and this 
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picture was* found in the possession of one reputed 
my mother. Ha! is it possible then?” — and he 
clasped his forehead with one of his hands, as 
though he were endeavouring to collect his dis- 
tracted thoughts; is it possible, then, that Mrs. 
Kirby? — no, no; if Mr. Anstruther be my father — 
I am not, I cannot be her child.” 

They never met ; they never beheld one ano- 
ther.” 

^^Then I am not a child of shame.” 

No, Michael.” 

And yet, the son of Mr. Anstruther.” 

That portrait is assuredly his.” 

But, Gerard, you know more tlian this ; by 
the love which you have ever borne toward iHe — 
by the love which you b^iar towards Ella — I iu- 
treat, I conjure you t6 speak out, and to conceal 
no tittle of the knowledge which you possess, re- 
lating to me and my parentage. Gerard, you are 
kii^d ap.d good, you would not torture me, I am 
sure.” 

Not for the world, ^Michael — listen then, and I 
will tell you all J* know. Oh ! , my friend, how 
hard have I laboured tB elicit the strange truths, 
which now I am about to reveal to you; and at 
length have I reaped the harVe^t of my desires. 
1 do know, Michael, who you are. I do know 
who are your parents;” and then briefly, but dis- 
tinctly as possible, I laid before him the chain of 
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evidence, which proved him to be the s^n and heir 
of Mr. Anstruther. 

Michael stood still, as I spoke, leaning heavily 
on my arm all the while. He turned his face 
towards mine, but moved not ; there was a rigid 
look in his fiice, and his eyes wore a fixed appear- 
ance, as tliough they gazed but beheld nothing. 
Ever and anon there was a slight convulsive mo- 
tion of his nether lip, which was the only life-like 
manifestation, wdiich his marble features betrayed. 
Wh(?n 1 ceased to speak, he stretched out his 
arms, threw them suddenly around my neck, and 
laying his head upon my shoulder, hysterically he 
sol)bed aloud! 

We mingled our tears togetlfer, Ibr my eyes 
rained ])lentifully. I wej^t ])artly from sympathy, 
and partly from excess of jesy. 

Silently we turned towards the rectory. I can- 
not write what Michael Moore said to me before 
we crossed the threshold of the house. 

But to Ella, still was this history unknown. — 

Let it not be thought, because iii^he latter 
pag(*s of this book, I have saidjhut little of the 
great love, which*l bor^ tow^jirds* Ella Moore, that 
my affection diminished as I advanced in , years, 
or that 1 was in b/iy wise a cold-blooded lover. 
1 have said very* little about my love, thinking 
that the actions^ which 1 have recorded, must 
have expressed it plainly enough. All my doii|gs 
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were manifestations of this love. I lived, toil- 
ed, struggled, endured, onl^ for love. They who 
cannot trace the mainsprings of all my actions 
must, indeed, be wilfully Wind. 

I was left alone with Ella, on that morning. 
Seating myself beside the beloved one, I took 
her little hand into mine, and looking upon it 
smilingly, I said, Ella, me thinks that this small 
white hand is an index of high birth.” 

Ella blushed ; and then, looking into my face, 
she said, with a sweet smile, though her face 
wore a thoughtful aspect, Often does an index 
indicate falsely. There is no rule witliout an ex- 
ception.’' 

Oh ! but small white hands are very certain 
tests of aristocracy. Napoleon, and Byron, and 
Ali Pacha, have all bev;n of this opinion." 

A trick of their self-love," returned Ella. f 
dare say, that they had white hands, them- 
selves." 

But tell me now, Ella ; would it make you 
'happy, ifht were prqved, beyond all doubt, that 
you are the daughter of a great man." 

I am an oi^phan,'' returned Ella, thought- 
fully. . 

• “ And, therefore, you coukk hot grieve to find 
that you have a parent living." 

Ella cast down her eyes, but answered not, and 
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I continued, Methinks, you would change a 
dead ]:)arent for a living one. Better to rejoice 
over a treasure found, than to grieve over one lost/' 

I do not understand you/" said Ella. 

Do you ever attempt to look into the future — 
do you ever speculate upon your probable destiny?” 

Michael and I together have talked over our 
plans ; but as yet w^e have made no definite ar- 
rangenumts. Sir Reginald has promised to get 
him employment, and wherever he goes, I will go 
— his home will be my home, and his people my 
people.” 

But you will UAt dwell with him all .your life 
long — ” 

‘‘And why not?” asked Ella, looking up into 
my face with an expressiouH^f beautiful simplicity. 

“ Because, perad venture, you might find another 
fi'icnd, with whom you would rather live all your 
days, than with Michael."" 

“ What other friend, Gerard ? I think tJmit I 
must be very dull this morning, for I do^not un- 
derstand half of what you say*."" 

“ Perhaps, it is Jthat I am obspUre. But, tell 
me, is there no one in flie world, whom you love 
even better than Mi<jhael ?"" 

Ella spoke not ; bu\ the blush, which my ques- 
tion elicited, was an answer more significant than 
words. 

“ Tell me, Ella,’" and I took her hand into 

VOL. III. N 
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mine, iS there no one whom you love better than 
Michael 

I am fatherless and motherless,” said Ella. 

But the love of kindred is not always the 
strongest — Ella, dear Ella !” and passed my 
arm around her waist ; is there no one beside 
your brother, whom you would be content to live 
with to the end of your days ?” 

Ella answered not ; her head drooped, and 
slightly her frame trembled. 

Do not be angry with me, Ella, for asking 
you these strange questions. Indeed, indeed, 1 
am not sporting with you. Jell me, my sweet 
girl, is your brqther Michael dearer to you than 
all the world beside ? Is there no one for whose 
sake you would leave Km? Is there no one dearer 
to you than Michael And as I said this, I drew 
the young maiden closer to my side, and bending 
down, I looked into her eyes with an expression 
►of supplicating fondness. 

Ella lifted up her head, and silently she turned 
her face towards mC — oh ! such a look of ten- 
derness and le^e was there. no longer desired 
that she should speak. 

She laid her head upon my shoulder, and the 
only word that she uttered was, Gerard!” 

We were happy — but for a few brief minutes. 
Such joy as this could not last. The dream was 
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^oon over; and Ella Moore was the first to awake 
into consciousness. 

Suddenly she withdrew herself from my em- 
braces. Gerard,” she said in a decisive tone of 
voice, with a supernatural effort of strength collect- 
rig all the powatsof hermind, to aid her in this extre- 
mity, Gerard, this mu^ not — this ought not to he. 
VV^e can never be to one another more than we are 
now — already 1 fear that we are too much. Forgive 
me tliat I have ever dared to regard you with any 
[ither feelings than of humble respect and gratitude. 
You are fiir above me in rank, education, riches, 
everything — I^am^fit only to be the handmaid of 
such as you are. I am nothing but a poor cot- 
tage girl, and I am not so selfish as to desire that 
you should demean yourseX,^by tfiinking of me as 
being any other than a lowly dependent upon your 
bounty. I know that you are generous and de- 
voted — I know that you would willingly set aside 
w liat the world calls the distinctions of society ; 
but I love you too well to suffer this sfyrifice to 
be made on my account. We had better part 
— we had better dwell asunder. is decreed that 
we are to move in different spheres — Michael 
will labour for me,. and protect me — we are not 
ever likely tp cross *one another in the paths of 
life, A few days will divide us for ever. Forget 
that you have ever known me. My prayers will 

N 2 
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ever be lifted up for your safety — my blessing will 
ever be upon your head. Forgive me, that 1 have 
spoken thus plainly — I fe^ that my words have 
caused you anguish ; but believe me that I have no 
other desire but the advancement of your happi- 
ness and welfare. Mr. Doveton,f^t would be 
better for us both that I should leave tliis place 
with all speed — it would be better — but she 
could utter not one word more. She had no longer 
any strength to support her. The trial was too 
great — it w^as an effort beyond her nature that 
she was struggling to make. She could not sub- 
due her i;ising emotions — th§y overcame her 
thoroughly at last, and hiding her face between 
her hands she burst into a paroxysm of tears. 

Then presentl;^ she <?ose from her seat, and 
moved towards the door ; I followed her, and 
gently taking her by the hand, I prevented her 
sudden retreat. Yet, stay, Ella — but a lew 
i^vordsi more ere we part — sit down and dry yoiu 
tears, for that which has caused them to flow so 
plentifully exists but in your own mind. Ella you 
are my equal, -^nd more than, my equal. What 
was that you told me in the spring, about the 
cusl lions of green velvet V 

A foolish fancy of mine,'" said Ella, .dashing 
aw'ay her tears as she spoke. 

‘‘ Nay, Ella, it was no foolish fancy, but a re- 
membrance of that which once was — of a time 
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when you were a dweller in a splendid ihansion — 
a child born to wealth and station. Ella, did I 
not tell you when w^ parted upon the green hill 
l>eliind your cottage, that I would put forth my 
whole strength in the endeavour to clear up this 
strange mystery ? I have kept my promise — I 
have laboured diligently, and a great success has 
attended my labours. Now% sweetest, listen to 
what I have to tell you. Already does Michael 
know the truth. You are neither an orphan nor a 
cottage maiden — but the daughter of Mr. An- 
struther — my friend.^' 

# * # * # ^ * 

That evening I set out for Charlton Abbey; and 
Elia kissed me on the forehead ere I went. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE WRETCHED END OF THE IDOLATER. 


» I doubt my body 

Will baldly serve me through ; while 1 hqvo laboured, 

It has decayed and now that I demand 
Its best assistance, it will crumble fast — 

A sad thought — a sad fatej.. 

Browning’s ParaceLus, 
111 give tliee proofs, 

, . , , Great God, I thanl'- thee — proofs I 

Are there not here the lineaments of her 

W/'j) made me happy once — the voice, now still, 

Thai bade tlie long- sealed fount of love gush out — 

It is child ! 

Talfouiid’s Ion. 


How feel you now, Edwin ly I asked, as I sate 
by Anstruther's bed-side, in 'my uncle's house, a 
few days after the occurrence of the events de- 
tailed in the last chapter. 
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“ I feel, Gerard, as a man may feed who has 
not many days to live. That journey was too 
much for me — ^but what does it matter? Me- 
thinks, I have lived too long already — too long in 
rebellion against God."' 

But now ’’ 

Yes, mwy Gerard, I have submitted myself 
meekly to His will. I bow down humbly at His 
footstool, and kiss the hand that has smitten 
me — ” 

And like the Shunaraite woman — 

1 am ready to say It is wellJ* 

Be sure that God will reward you.^^ 

But not hs she of old was rewarded.’’ 

How know you, Edwin? — ^such things have 
been ere now/’ 

That the sea has givdn up its dead ? Folly ! 
but peradventure I may go untc? them, although 
they cannot come unto me.” 

Then after a pause he continued, I have just 
had a sweet dream, Gerard — a sweet dream oi 
peace. I was sitting in a /air country, with my 
wife and my three children, and my elder boy was 
no longer deformed, *but beautiful as his brother 
and sister. And you were there too, Gerard, with 
your bride, and slle was like unto mine — ” Then 
breaking off suddenly, he asked, in an altered tone 
of voice, Gerard, do you remember the day when 
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you showed me the picture of your beloved EllUy 
and I was so strangely affected by the sight/’ 

Oh ! well — very well indeed, Edwin.” 

Now, I will tell you, for there is no re^ason 
why I should conceal any thing from you. 1 
will tell you that the picture, both in line and 
colour, bore so strange a rekmblance to iny 
poor saint-like wife, now in heaven, that I could 
almost have taken it for her own portrait, and 
this it was that excited me so much. Gerard, 
I have a strange desire to see your beloved 
Ella. Where is she ? Can I look upon her ere 
I die?” 

You can.” 

Tis a foolish' vrish — but perhaps it will be my 
last. Did you say that the Moores are in Devon- 
shire.” 

Not now — ’Iheir mother is dead, and being 
orphans, my uncle has received them into his 
house. They are dwelling now beneath this very 
Toof.” " 

Ha !— ‘•beneath this very roof.” 

Yes; and both Michael and Ella looked upon 
you last night, as you slept.” 

Looked upon me ? Came they into my 
chamber?” 

Yes, Edwin — but only for a minute.” 

And why were they so anxious to see 
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I knew not what to say. I could hot speak 
the truth, and answer, ‘‘That they might look 
upon the face of their parent.” 

I hesitated, and after a little while, I replied. 
They desired to behold%ie man of whom I had 
spoken to them so, often, and who has been to me 
more than a father.” 

“ Then you will bring Ella to see me again 
“ I will,’’ — and oh ! how I longed to add, “ For 
she is your long-lost daughter.” 

But I restrained myself; and yet I knew not how 
to act in this most painful emergency. It was, alas ! 
but too j)lain to me that Anstruther vras dying, 
and that in all human probability.^ a few more days 
would conij)letc the sum of his existence. J had 
found him at Charlton AbW^y, in a wretchedly d(*- 
bilitated condition ; he had eagerly accepted my 
uncle’s invitation; but the journey, though we 
were two days upon the road, had been too much 
for him, and when he arrived at the rectory, he- 
was in a state of such entire exhaustioy, that it 
was found necessary to convby him immediately 
to his chamber, and lay him upJyU tlie bed, from 
which it was but little' likely he would ever be 
able to rise. What^ then was to be done ? 1 was 

0 ore afraid that a* sudden shock would kill him 
outright; and yet I could i|pt sufier him to die 
in ignorance of my great disco v^ery. Perhaps — 
yet the chance was very small — the knowledge, 
N 5 
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which I tad to impart to him, might eventually 
prove hia salvation ; but it was far more probable 
that the result of such a disclosure would be fatal 
to him ; for the lamp of life was flickering, and 
the slightest current of ftr would have been suffi- 
cient to extinguish it altogether. 

And alas ! I had arrived too late with pardon to 
the condemned criminal. But a few months sooner, 
and I might have seen the consummation of all 
my fondest desires, and stood upon the very pin- 
nacle of human happiness, looking down upon the 
fair work that I had accomplished. But now — 
oh ! it wrung my heart to think that what I had 
done would be , productive of more wretchedness 
than bliss — that after all my labours, all my strug- 
gles, all my sufferings^ for the sake of others, I 
was doomed to be the cause of a world of anguish, 
which but for me never would have been. That 
which I desired to do 1 had done, but the success 
whicl> had crowned my endeavours was fraught 
with agpny, and not with delight. Failure 
would have been bctier than such success — success 
coming a little ' too late. 

Such were the thoughts that came over me, 
causing my heart to sink, as I sate silently by 
Anstruther’s bed-side, after Uttering the two last, 
monosyllables. 

I knew not what to do ; whichever way I look- 
ed despair was staring me in the face. 
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But Anstruther, turning his wan fiice towards 
me, and laying his thin, cold hand upon mine, 
broke through the silence, saying, When will 
you bring her to me, Gerard — when will you bring 
Ella Moore r 

I could not b^ear it — this dreadful state of sus- 
pense and incertitude, and this necessity of con- 
stant equivocation, were insupportable to me ; 
better any thing than this — better any thing 
than this mixture of doubt and fear, tearing my 
heart to pieces. I could not conceal the truth 
any longer ; and I resolved to disclose all that I 
knew. 

And yet I saw the necessity of acting with ex- 
treme caution, for a sudden revelation would have 
been too much for Ans«trutheF. Impetuous as I 
was by nature, and thorough-going as were all 
my actions, I did not so far commit myself on 
this occasion, as to burst suddenly upon my friend 
with the strange disclosure I was about ip inak^> 
to him. I knew that I must lead him step by 
step to this knowledge. Pknew that the light 
which I was abo^ut to shed upoAAis mental vision 
must be suffered to 'dawn* gradually upon him, 
not to blaze fortjji at once, in its full meridian 
brightness. Bul^ 1 was not a practised tacti- 
cian, and I found myself in a painful embarrass- 
ment. 

When sliall I see Ella Moore?’' asked An- 
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fetruther; when shall I see this living portrait 
of my beloved one in the heavens V' 

Oh ! soon — very soon, dear Edwin — in a 
little time I will bring her to you. How I wish 
that you had known her before, for, I am sure that 
you would have loved her as your daughter. Yes 
— though she has dwelt all her life in a cottage, 
she is even fit to be your daughter. She is not 
what she seems, I am sure. I scarcely think that 
she can be the daughter of the widow^-woman, 
who brouglit her up in this lowly way of life. 
There is some strange mystery enveloping her 
birth. When the mother died — 1 mean Mrs. 
Moore — when Mi:s. Moore died, there was found a 
box of jewels amongst her effects, with a portrait 

— a miniature of a gentleman ’’ 

A box of jewels, with a miniature ! —but I 
will not interrupt you : go on with your story, 
Gerard — go on with your story, 1 beseech 
you.'’ 

Nay, , Edwin — not if it is to excite you thus— 
it is not good for ybu, that you should be ex- 
cited." 

‘^Excited! I am not excited, Gerard —I am 
calm, I never was calmer.’^ 

I laid my fingers upon His. wrist, and his 
pulses galloped. The tell-tale blood belies you, 
Edwin." 
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Go on, Gerard — I am only ffeverish with 
curiosity — allay that, and the fever will be allayed 
— what were you going to say about the minia- 
ture V 

That it was the portrait of a gentleman about 
four-and-twenty, — and strange to say that it is 
something like you/^ 

Like me ! and is the picture in the house ?” 
gasped Anstruther, like me ! can you get pos- 
session of the picture ?” 

Pray compose yourself — this excitement is 
dangerous above all things. 1 wish that I had 
not told you this.” 

But as you have begun, so you must finish — 
I am not excited in the least — but if any thing 
(?an excite a man, it is ouriosify — tell me all, and 
1 shall become calm as a lake in summer — what 
more do you know about this miniature ?” 

^‘Nothing more than that the picture is like 
you.” 

Bring it to me, Gerard, I beseecli^you, — bring 
me the picture that I may'^Iook upon it.” 

But why tv’e you so anxioias to see it ?” 

I will tell you, Gerard — when my poor Mary 
perished in the^ great waters, she had in her pos- 
session a portrait* — a miniature portrait of myself 
Methinks I should know it if I were to see the 
picture — so bring me that of whicJi you speak.” 
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" But what if it should be the identical picture 
— property has been often saved from a wreck/^ 

And persons too — such things have been ere 
now — oh ! Gerard, you have awakened within 
me hopes, which Until this very moment I have 
never ventured to encourage — it may be that they 
did not all perish — but bring the picture that I 
may look upon it/' 

There — it now hangs around my neck — 
Edwdn is this your picture?’’ 

I put the miniature into the sick man’s hand — 
he needed not to look at it a second time, for the 
first glance was sufficient to assure him that he 
had often beheld it. before. Grasping the picture 
convulsively, and sinking back on his pillow, he 
cried out, in a choaking .voice, ‘Mt is, Gerard, it 
is ! Assuredly as I am a miserable sinner, I gave 
this picture to Maiy Penruddock.” 

Then, after a little whiie, sitting upright in his 
Jb#d, and/^iaking a mighty effort to compose him- 
self, he said to me in a voice of assumed calmness, 
enunciating each word slowly and distinctly, 
Gerard, you knew Mrs. Moore very well — bore 
she any likeness to Ella f ” 

None whatever.” 

And her eyes ?” 

Were hazel — her hair dark — ” 

‘‘ Enough — enough. I knew her not. But 
how could I ever have been so mad as to en- 
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courage a hope so monstrous. Yet stf anger things 
have happened than this — the girl, at least the 
picture of tlie girl is the very image of my wife — 
and the boy, Michael I think you called him, 
what is he like V 

‘^Something like your picture — 

Ha ! like my picture — a singular coinci- 
dence — but stranger things have happened ere 
now. Do not think that 1 am excited in the 
least ; I feel so calm and so strong, that I do not 
think a thunderbolt falling at my feet would have 
power to make me tremble. Go on, Gerard — 
there arc two boys, I think you said — Michael js 
the younger — but the elder ^youth, I forget his 
name. Is he — is he — a hunch-back?'^ 

He is tall and comely, anti beautifully proj^or- 
tioned — '' 

But, Michael, you say is like me — what age 
is he 

Nineteen/^ 

And Ella 

A year younger than her brother.'' 

“The ages jtally — 'tis a wonderful coincidence, 
but more wondrous thingS have come to pass than 
this. I am weak, and foolish, and credulous in 
my infirmities., i am scarcely right-minded, per- 
haps, — now do not laugh at me, Gerard, for ask- 
ing you this strange question ; but tell me, and I 
adjure you solemnly to let your answer be nothing 
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bwt the truth* — tell me now, has it ever entered 
into your thoughts, have you ever had the slightest 
shadow of suspicion, that Michael and Ella Moore 
might possibly be my long-lost children ? I know 
that I must appear very ridiculous for indulging 
in such a wild chimaera — but some how or other 
this idea has possessed me, and foolish as is my 
question, I implore you to answer. Speak now, as 
though you were, as indeed you are, in the pre- 
sence of the Most High Judge. You see how 
calm I am, Gerard — so do not fear that your an- 
swer will excite me. Have you ever had the least 
shadow of a, suspicion that Michael and Ella 
Moore might possibly be my long-lost children V 
Thus invoked, what else could 1 do but answer, 
Yes, Edwin, I hav'eJ^ 

You have!’’ and now Anstruther spoke in a 
more rapid and less distinct voice, you have — 
you confess you have suspected — now tell me, 
have ,yoii suspected ?” 

My imagination is very fertile,” I answered, 
and in my mind a pdssibility is soon magnified 
into a probability a probability into a convic- 
tion. The likeness of Eila to your wife, and of 
Michael to yourself, together with their jpossession 
of your miniature does furnish a chain — though 
a very slender one — a chain of presumptive evi- 
dence. Besides this, Michael tells me that he 
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distinctly remembers in his early childhood a 
great storm at sea/^ 

* More proof ! — more proof ! — the light is be- 
ginning to dawn upon me, I doubt not but that it 
will blaze forth anon. Bring them to me, Gerard, 
tor methinks that there is a, strong instinct within 
us winch teachetli us to know our own children. 
If they be mine I doubt not but that I shall know 
them — bring tliem to me, or reveal at once all 
the hidden knowledge, which lies darkly within 
you, for I am as certain as I am of my own 
wickedness, that you know much more than you 
are willing to reveal. Do not be afraid of ex-, 
citing me — I can bear any thing — any thing that 
you can tell me. Whatever you say, Gerard, will 
no more afi'ect me thai\ the ^ind does a frozen 
lake.^’ 

‘‘ Edwin, was the name of tlie vessel, which 
went down with your children, the Emerald?'' 

It w^as — it was,'’ gasped Anstruthcjf, “ how 
knew you this, Gerard ? I told you not — I told 
you not the name of the vessel.” 

*^No; but 1 once knew a fijan, who was on 
board of it — ” 

A man who was on board the Emerald when 
she perishedT' asUed Anstruther, with an energy 
which he could not control, for he was in^a fever 
of perilous excitement. 
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" Yes/' 5 answered, he was saved. Provi- 
dence watched over him, and he was saved/' 

Alone — escaped he alone V 
<<No — not alone — with him a woman and 
three little children/' 

And the woman ?" 

Was Mrs. Moore !" 

Mercifiil God, I thank thee ! Then I am not 
a childless man/’ 

He sunk back with his head upon the pillow, 
and his hands clasped across his breast. And 
thus he lay for some minutes supine and motion- 
Jess ; his lips alone moving a little. 

I thought that the wretched man was praying, 
so I did not utter a worcL 

But presently he turned his face towards me, 
and said, in a low voice, You are not making a 
mock of me, I liope/' 

God forbid, Edwin, that I should be so cruel 
^ tormeptor. I have with me an affidavit made 
by this very man. I did not tell you all I knew at 
once, thinking that it would be too much for you 
— but I have pr^of, clejtr and decisive, beyond all 
shadow of doubt. Michael and Ella are the chil- 
dren of your loins ! Have you strength to listen to 
what I can read to you the*»8tatement8 in this 
paper ?J[ fear that already you are exhausted — you 
had better try and compose yourself to sleep." 

Sleep, Gerard ! Do you think that 1 could 
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sleep — with my children — my long-fost children 
beneath the roof, and I not yet having seen them 
— not yet having pressed them to my bosom ! 
No, no — Gerard, read that paper — let me know, 
beyond all question, that my children are living — 
prove it to me inpontestably, and then bring them 
me that I may bless them/’ 

And in a voice as clear and distinct as I could 
summon to my assistance, I read the eventful 
deposition of Paul Phillips to the end. 

Anstruther interrupted me not. He turned his 
face towards me, and it was pale and rigid a.s 
white marble ; his eyes were fixed intently upon 
me ; his lips pressed closely together : his hands 
clutched the coverlid of the bed. 

He spoke not — he raoved whilst I read, 
and when I had done reading, he changed not his 
position for some minutes, and I thought that he 
was senseless. But anon he raised his hand to 
his forehead, and faintly articulated, “Is 4hat all?” 
“ I have read the deposition to the ^d.” 

“And it is signed — attested upon oath — made 
before a Justice, of the Peace T 
“ It is—’' 

“Then bring me my children,” and fhe sick 
man’s voice was,l6ud and exceeding shrill, “ bring 
me my children that I may bless them ! And hark 
you, Gerard, do 4i<l say that I am dying — but 
send directly for * ♦ * and * * * and * * *, all the first 
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physicians nn London — tell them that I have 
mines of wealth, and that they shall have all if 
they can but save me. I must not, I will not die 
yet — to die noWy oh ! horrible, Gerard — to think 
that my bark, after braving many tempests, should 
go down in the very sight of hoipe — God ! mer- 
ciful God ! for their sakes spare me, I implore y^ 

— suffer me yet a little while to live, for their 
sakes, not for my own — they are good and holy, 
and pure, and innocent, they have not bowed 
down to idols. I ask as one deservinsf nothing; — 
but God is merciful, and I am sore-stricken. — Oh ! 
^ny thing but this — any thing but death at this 
moment. I ask but for life — let it be a life of 
pain, poverty, disease — let me live a leper — only 
let me live, and I iVill — ,fool that I am to think 
of bargaining with the Most High ! 

But why sil you there continued the sick 
man, raising his voice to a still higher tone, why 
jg^it you tjiere ? do you hear me not ? Bring me my 
children, Gerard ; I say, bring me my children. 
For fifteen years I ha^ been as a childless man, 
and now God h#iS given me bapk my children. 
Bring them to me, G'erard ; for my time is short 

— I cannot spare a minute of this great happiness 

— the joy of looking upon ray children. But 
hark you, do not say that I am dying — I am not 
dying — no, no — it is impo^pble that I should 
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die at the threshold — the very thres];^oId of my 
sweet home/’ 

I left the sick-chamber with a quaking heaft, 
and hurried immediately to my uncle. Rapidly I 
told him of all that had past between Anstruther 
and myself. The tears glistened in Mr. Pember- 
ton’s eyes, as he said to me, The father must be 
obeyed — we can keep him no longer from his 
children/' 

Togetlier my Uncle Pemberton and I w^ent to 
prepare Michael and Ella for the interview. They 
w'ere sitting side by side, and Michael w^as en- 
deavouring to allay the fears of his sister — whis- 
pering wor(?s of hope into her ear, though his 
heart luisgavo him all the tiine.^ 

My uncle repaired .to Anstruiher’s chamber, de- 
siring us to follow him in a few minutes. He went 
thither hoping to strengthen*^ the *dyj|^g man with 
the sweet medicine of prayer. I sate down beside 
Ella and said, Fear not;” but Ella trembled 
from head to foot. Michael’s face too was pale as 
a spectre’s. The few miuutes, that*we waited 
below^, appeared to us like so nMyiy hours. 

But at length the Itiine passed, and I led Mi- 
chael and Ella to the chamber of their dying- 
parent , MJ^ hand shook like the hand of one 
palsey-stricken as I laid it upon the handle of the 
door. 
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We entej;ed — Anstruther would have sprung 
from his bed, but that the strong arm of my uncle 
reitrained him, My children ! my long lost 
children!’’ he cried aloud in a shrill voice, I 
implore you, not to keep me from my children,” 
and sitting upright in his bed, he stretched out his 
Ifian arms. 

Michael and Ella rushed towards the bed, and 
in a moment they were in the embrace of their 
father. First one and then the other he kissed 
with frantic energy. He pressed them to his 
bosom ; then he gazed at them passionately ; he 
laughed, and he wept aloud. Then he kissed them 
again and again, and passed his finders through 
their hair, and ever anon uttered such broken 
sentences as these. 

‘‘ My children — my long lost children — my Ed- 
win— yes, y(jj^r Aame^is Edwin — not Michael — 
and your name is Mary — yes, Maiy — your 
mother’s ^naiiie was Mary — and you have your 
mother’s face. There now, idfy sweet child — look 
up, for I would gaze upon your face — you have 
blue eyes and golcj^i hair like your mother — you 
are weeping — nay, clon’i weef — laugh, laugh as I 
do — you ought to rejoice for you have found a 
parent — as I rejoice having found my children, 
my long-lost, beautiful children. Oh ! I am so 
proud of you — how lovely you are both. We will 
be so happy, so happy, Edwin. I have a fine 
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house and beautiful gardens, and will have 
such merry-making at thb Abbey — we will have 
bonfires and illuminations, and tire-works — and 
prayers too, prayers, Mary — thanksgivings, for 
God ^is merciful. He has given me back my 
children, and we must not forget Him — we must 
not be ungrateful to God. And, Gerard too — 
where is Gerard? — Mary, you love Gerai’d — we 
shall have ‘points and bride-laces^ anon — ha, ha! — 
we w ill have such doings at the Abbey — now kiss , 
me, my sweet Mary — and do not hide your beau- 
tiful face. Proofs indeed ! oaths and afi^avits !- — 
you are the very image of the mother — I should^ 
have known Vou any where as my child — the pa- 
rental instinct is strong. — But speak to me — why 
are you silent ? lift up your voic«, Mary — I, wish 
to hear the music of your voice/’ 

But all that the young maider? could say was 
“ Father ! — my dear father 

“ Ah ) that voice ! I should have known it in a 
chorus of a thousand — it is tlie same sw^eet voice 
that gladdened me with its Miifsic in tlTe summer 
of my youtli. Can you sin^„ Mary ? Your 
mother used to sing to me, *and you shall sing to 
nit; — oh 1 how happy we shall be ! But, Imrk ye, 
my sw^eet diTldren, we must not love overmuch. 
God is a jealous God, and idolatry is a grievous 
sin — I have a great pain about my heart, and 
there is something burning me, like a fire, in my 
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brain — I am not ill, you must not think that 
I am ill ; I shall live to a good old age, for God 
has given me back my children, and I am no 
longer a solitary man. Gemrd, give me some wine, 
you know it is my old medicine, besides, I must 
drink to my children — you will not — why you 
think that I am ill — I feel strong as a giant, and 
I shall come down to dinner to-day.” 

But the sick man, though he boasted of his 
strength, was utterly exhausted, and slowly and 
faintly his words came forth. He sunk back, with 
his head upon the pillow, but he still held Ella by 
the hand. There had been an unnatural brilliancy 
in his eyes, but now they were dim and glassy ; 
there had been a liectic flush on his cheeks, but 
now they were utterly hueless. Everything be- 
tokened approaching death — the sujxirnatural 
energy which had supported him was gone, and 
he now lay weak and powerless upon the bed, 
scarcely able to uplift his hand. 

But still he continued to speak, though his voice 
was exceedingly lolv,'* I wish that you wxmld 
give me some win^v* — I wish that you had given it 
to me when I asked for it, for I am weak now, 
very weak for the want of it. My sweet Mary, 
give me a kiss, and mise those plllow^ behind me, 
for I cannot see you whilst I am lying thus — that 
will do, yet now I can scarcely sec you — perhaps 
it is that my eyes have become dim — come nearer 
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to me, still nearer, and you Edwin — tliere now I 
feel you both — Mi\ Pemberton, we must not 
forget God, it would be well for us all if we 
prayed.” 

# * * * # 

* * * # , * 

^^Can you hear what I am saying? — now, my 
sweet cdiildren, pray do not think that I am dying; 
1 hav(‘ often been worse than this — much worse be- 
fore. I have many years to live, and we will be so 
happy at the Abbey, and Gerard shall live with us 

— come hither, Gerard, and take Mary’s hand — 
you lov(* one ?j.nother; love on, but be \Varued by 
my sad kite. — Why do you weep,#my children? Ye 

have come back to me after an absence of fifteen 

* 

years, and why do you gredt me with sobs ? God, 
me yet a little while ! I* feel icy cold 

— and yet it cannot be death. Kiss me, my chil- 
dren, all of ye, for perhaps I am dying after all. 
God is just ; I deserve it to the full ; be sflire of 
that — I deserve it to the full. And yet it»is some- 
thing to have seen you — to have blessed you — 
to have embraced you — to have ftlf your kisses on 
my lips — God ! I am grateful for that. Thou art 
just and mercifyl, and thou art afraid that I Bhall 
sin again as I have isihned in my youth. My be- 
loved ones, be warned — I am suffering for my 
iniquities — Little children^ keep yourselves frovi 

idolsr 
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And yet I am not dying — it cannot be that 
I am dying with my long-lost children in my arms. 
My miseries did not kill me ; how then can 1 die 
of joy ? Too much happiness kills not — sweet 
Mary, kiss me again — I feel your check against 
mine ; how soft it is ! and no'v methinks I set 
you, for the film has passed away from my eyes, 
and yet I see you in the darkness — perhaps, it is 
not you, but your mother. My sweet children, 
you did not know your mother — oh ! you would 
have loved her so much — but it has pleased God 
to keep you from idols. Be sure that all He does 
is merciful — Gerard, be sure of tlrat — if it pleas(;s 
God to take me now, it is only an act of mercy — 
but, perhaps, He^wdll spare me yet a little while. 
Now why are ye all w’^eeping ? I hear sounds as of 
many people v;eeping — I do not weep, but rejoi®. 
Ha, iia ! now laugh all of ye! for mercy’s sak(j 
weep not aloud ; I caimot bear to hear you sob- 
l)ing. ' My children — my beautiful children, I 
have lands and houses, and money — be hap})y ; 

I forgot it till now, and I scarce think that 1 can 
write. What does it matter? Love is everything 

— love bne another; but' hark ye, it is a good 
thing to love, but you must Ipve God better than 
one another. I did not, and, iherefore, I am dying 

— Little children, keep yourselves fr^om idols. 

He never more spake word — and Michael and 
Ella were fatherless. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

I HE SELFISHNESS OF THE UNSELFISH ONE, 


Love’s heroism is etjual to all acts, 

But seldom to forbegrance. 

1 1 0 fi M . 


1 HAVE brought my story well iiigh to a close, 
and 1 fear that the little iiiferest it possessed is 
almost wholly at^ an end. But*4he reader must 
bear with me yet a httle tvhiki, whilst 1 make 
(H)nfessiori of a miserable error into which* I was 
driven by my too iri^pcilsive nature — an error bitterly 
repented of— an error, which was atoned for by 
years of wretchedness^ and almost crowned with a 
mortal catastrophe. 

o 2 
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Thev, w*]io have followed my adventures thus 
far, will scarcely charge me with being seltisb 
by nature; selfish, assuredly 1 was not; but how 
truly has it been said that the most unselfish peo- 
ple often do the most selfish things. 

Anstruther died, and was bulged. They buried 
liim in the chapel at Charlton Abbey; and Mi- 
< !iael, for still I must call him by this name, - 
Micliael was the chief mourner. 

They searched for a will. I gave it as my 
oi)inion, that Anstruther had died intestate, Ibr 
f had myself seen him, but a few weeks before 
his death, ^destroy the will that lie had made in 
iny favour. I was glad of this, for Michael was 
heir-at-law, and fdid not anticipate any difficulty 
in establishing th?. lega\ity of his claims. 

They searched for a will, and, to my astonish- 
uient, they found one. They oj)ened it; they 
read it aloud; and I, Gerard Doveton, was tlu 
o\Mier pf Charlton Abbey, and the succ(‘8sor to all 
Anstruther’s wealth. 

1 was amazed, for Anstruther liad promised that 
he would not rehew the will that he had, at m\ 

« a 

instigation, destroyed. I );new not what to think 
ol‘ this. I took the document into my hand, but 
my brain swam dizzily roun/f, aiiTi 1 could not 
decipher the characters of the will. I asked, 
What is the date of thisT' and they told me. 
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It was of a date anterior to that of the docu- 
ment which Anstruther had burnt. They had 
found it, after a long search, between the pages 
of a book; it was regularly signed, and there 
were many present to attest the authenticity oi 
the liand-writin^; nothing could be more char 
and satisfactory, than the wording of^ it ; there 
was a lawyer present, who gave it as his opinioji 
tliat my title to the property could hardly be 
disputed by the most vexatious of cavillers. 

After a little while I became more collected, 
and 1 read the will from beginning to end. 1 
never felt so utterly ashamed of myself as 1 did , 
at this moihent. I was sinking beneath the 
weight of my imagined disgrace"! I looked around 
m(‘, and I thought that^l belicdd a sneer upon 
the face of every one present. The word Le- 
gacy-hunter,” seemed to be ringfug in my ears. 
My head drooped, like the head of a detected 
criminal; and I longed to huny aw||f from the* 
gaze of the Ijy-standers, and to rush into utter 
solitiide. 

Then I thought of Michael figid Ella — that i 
had cheated them out of their just inlu^ritaiKH', 
and that now they were destined to be beggars 
in the world? Mjchael w^as present; he sat(‘ 
beside me ; he took me by the hand, and lie 
spoke words of congratulation. I thought that 
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there was«, sarcasm in the tones of his voice, 
and irony in the words that he uttered. 1 
thought that he was covertly reproaching me, 
and taunting me for the part that I had acted. 
His very look was a silent malediction. I 
could not bear it; the load \^is too heavy for 
me, and JL gasped out “It is a forgery — a 
forgery ! ” 

All present were thunder-strucK'by this strange 
exclamation. Michael laid his hand gently upon 
rny arm, and said, “ Gerard, what do you mean ?” 
Tlie old Steward, who had sworn to the hand- 
writing of his master, declared that Ik; w as ready 
to repeat the oath an hundred tim\‘s over ; aiul 
the law yer, lookin^g searchingly into my face, said, 
“ A forgery, Mr. ADoveton ! — by whom 

“ Oil ! not by me. I know nothing about it — 

at least, nothii\g more than what I will now tell 

you. Some weeks ago — it was in the; month of 

N ON emhej||| Mr. Anstruther hinti;d to im*, that h< 

had made me his heir. J besought him to (h - 

stroy the will ; he *hesitated, and I threatened 

to (piit the houf^ instantly, if he did not comply 

with my wishes.* He obeyed; *with manilest re- 

luctaiYce he committed the document to the Harnes; 
* 

I saw it reduced to ashes — pb ve^ige of it was 
left — then 1 elicited a promise from him, that he 
would never renew the document that he had 
thus, at my bidding, destroyed. The promise was 
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^iven, and 1 confided in itj but I see, to my bitter 
mortification, that it has been broken* and that I 
have been forced into the possession of property, 
the acceptan(*e of which I liave striven most iii» 
dustrioiisly to avoid/’ 

But this (JjBfe a prior date/’ 

Ah ! trne^*^ forgot, and therefore it is null 
;ind void.” 

‘‘ It IS tlu^ last existing testament; and valid,’’ 
returned the lawyer, smiling at the false con- 
elusion, into which I had leaped so hastily ; 
se(uris more than probable, that Mr. Anstruther, 
having mislaid this document, and searched for it in 
vain, was ec^npelled to make another -copy ol' the ’ 
will, and that it was the seconc] document that in* 
destroyed.” 

Nothing can be clearer, Mr. /’ 

And to this accident yon are yidebted ” 

‘‘ Indebted to an accident! and do you think, 
Sir, that I would take advantage of such an ac- 
cuhnit,* and defifaud the rightful heirs ^>f then 
property ? — not 1, Sir — not if those were 

strangers to mc^, and the property far greater than 
it 18 . Indebted *to an accidentd—l should loath 
myself for ever if, sheltering myself behind the 
hotter of the Jaw, .1 were to commit an outrage 
uj)oii justice and*lionour, and become a thiet^ — 
yes, man of law, a tliief! No, Sir — thus, and thus, 
and thus, I jirove to you tlmt I am not so pitiful 
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a scoundrel,’’ and saying this, I took the will into 
iny hand, and tore it into small pieces, which 1 
threw upon the floor, and stamped upon, with the 
wild energy of a mad-man. 

Now, Michael — behold your property — you 
are heir to the Charlton estates, 

Michael threw himself into niy tmiis, overcome 
by the intensity of his feeling, and sobbed like a 
young child. 

On the following morning they sought me, 
but found me not. I had left Charlton Abbey, 
suddenly — and returned to Sir Reginald Eiis- 
ton. 

Having j^cquainted the good Baronet with all 
that had passed since I quitted Fox Hall, I re- 
minded him of his promise to obtain me an ap- 
pointment. Let it be 'something,” said I, that 
will take me abi;oad.” 

Abroad ! ” exclaimed the Baronet, with a 
gesture of astonishment — “and leave Ella Moore 
— I meat., Mary Anstruther !” 

“ It is frr this veryjpiirpose that I am anxious to 
leave England.” 

“Gerard, wh^t can you meen? Have you 
(juarrelled with her? Jias she offended you ? or, 
are you mad ?” 

“ Not one of these things, Sir Reginald.” 

“ She surely has not cast you off, Gerard ?” 
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Oh ! no — she is as humble in har prosperity 
as she was of old, in her lowly condition. But 
1 absolve her of her engagements — she is free to 
choose amongst others. I am not a fit mate lot 
tlie wealthy M^y Anstruther, though I was for 
the poor Ella Ipoore. The rich and the great 
will court her; amongst these she wil^ doubt- 
less find one more worthy than I am to be lu r 
partner^ through life. Oh I pleasant, indeed, it 
was to feel assured of the purity and devoted- 
ness of niy young affection, when Ella Moore 
was a simjde cottage girl, and the world thougJit 
her unlit to be my bride. This delight can no 
longer be mine. 

Ella is wealthy, and 1 am poor. I have no- 
thing to olfer her, but iiiy lot^e, which wall ever 
remain unaltered. 1 liave left lier — and she is 

9 

free to choose. I have left her without one word 
at parting ; and it may be, that I shall never see 
lier again. 1 am not a fbrtime-huate% Sir Re- 
ginald. I have not been toiling all^ this tiin<% 
to prove that IVfcchael and* Ella are tlie childn u 
of Mr. Anstruther, for my o^i sake — no, - hot 
because 1 have look*ed upon Ella Moore as my 
affianced bride — peither destroyed I Mr. Anstni- 
ther’s will, knowing that through another chan- 
nel the property would ultimately come to me. 
No, Sir Reginald; I have been sinceiie in all my 
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doings ; anc^ nothing that 1 have done has been 
for my own sake/^ 

^‘Who doubts it, Gerard? — not they — nut 
Michael and Ella, I am sure/' 

Oh ! but I shall suspect my^lf — and this is 
far worse than others suspecting 

“ Gei^rd, Gerard — you must not do this — you 
will break Mary Anstruther's heart/' 

“ And iny own — yet, nevertheless it must be 
done — for a beggar cannot well go courting an 
heiress, and I think it would be cruel, Sir Regi- 
nald, to remind Ella of any absurd expressions oi 
affection, which she chanced to let fall when she 

r 

was a little girl, and a cottager, having never re- 
ceived kindnesses from others, and thinking in lier 
Ignorance of humahiity that I was the most glori- 
ous creature in the universe. Now she will eo 
into the world and find herself mistaken — she 
will see others far above me in all that adorns 
inaukiiidiT- she will see others whom slie will ad- 
mire — slie^wdll respect more — she will love more, 
and shall I — " 

Nay, Gerard, are ungenerous at the wvy 
moment when you think that you are exhibiting 
your generosity. 1 tell you, and I speak seriously, 
tliat you are about to do a must selfisli action, 
and the main-spring thereof is pride.'' 

Then ymn will not aid me ?" I said, petulantly. 

Yes j Gerard — I have promised so to do, and 
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1 will keep my promise ; but what is it that you 

want V 

Could you procure lue a diplomatic appoint- 
ment ?” 

“ Perhaps — I* 

I should likV- to go abroad as attache to some 
embassy. I care not whither I go, as long as 1 
leave England.” 

“ Oh ! remain at home, (lerard ; you know not 
wd)at you are doing — you will destroy your own 
happiness, and that of her whom you most love.” 

I am not yet old enough to marry.” 

That is Jtriie.” 

And His a good thing — excellent thing Ibi 
young m(‘n to travel.” ^ 

“ But reiuiw your vowi? to Mary ere you go.” 

“ Let me be absent a little wh^o,” said I, let 
me go abroad, if only for a year or tw^o. When 1 
return perad venture I shall not be a beggar — 1 
may haply be on the higli-road tcf fortune. 
Then I will enter the lists a<>aiiist othei*; and besrin 
tlie w'ork ol' coiirtsliip anew.” ^ 

“ You talk like a madman, <Gerard; the young 
maiden’s heart is yours, and will be whether you 
marry her or jio!.» As to the other matter, a year* 
or two of travel will not injure you ; but return to 
Mary, and tell her of your plans, and ask her 
acquiescence; for a young gentleman engaged can 
do nothing without the sanction of his mistress.” 
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But I was obstinate. I thought that I was 
acting aright, and the arguments of the good 
baronet were unavailing to save me from the pit- 
falls of error. 1 fell — a self- torturer 1 tortured 
others. It was indeed a grievous mistake, hut I 
paid the penance of it throughout months — nay, 
indeed throughout years — of sufiering, 

I went to Petersburgh as an attache to tlie suite 
of the Ambassador. I wrote to Mary Anstruthtu 
before I went; told her that she was absolved 
from all her promises, and entreated her to think 
of me as one no longer in the land of tin* 
^living. 

She did — but she was faithful to my memory — 
a widowed heart mourning for its buried love, and 
like Marianna in tke poevn, 

She only said, ** My life is dreary ; 
lie cometh not,” sh<? said. 

^She said, I am aweary — I am aw eary ; 

I would that I were dead ! ” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE DROP-CUKTAIN. 


\ll y(*t seems well; and if it ends so meet, 

The bitter j)ast, more welcorati^s the sweet,’* 

Shaksi'Kakk. 


Yet not tlius shall my history end — 

Again in my native country — agaifi in my 
uncle’s house — again sittiiifj beside Elki Moore — 
behold me, nrader, two years having passed since 
last you heard #f me — two yc^als of sorrow and 
repentance, 

Ella Mooje — ^^yet now,^ methinks, I ought to 
write Mary Aitsfruiher — is on iJ'||^sit to her 
dear friend Emily Pemberton, It is plain that 
sickness and sorrow have of late been her portion. 
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for her face is pale, and her frame is attenuated ; 
but she is lovely as in the days of her health and 
tranquillity, ere the canker-worm had eaten into 
lier heart. 

And will you forgive me, Mary V* I ask(‘d 
looking into her face with tearful. eyes, and an ( x- 
pression of penitent entreaty. ‘‘ I have erred, nay, 
J have sinned grievously; but you are kind and 
good, and you will forgive me — I know that you 
will forgive me, my Mary.'’ 

Oh ! Gerard, I am loo happy now to utter 
(.»ne W'ord of reproach. 1 almost tliink that the 
present joy atones for the past anguisJi. You wdl 
hot leave us again, Gerard — you must not ieav( 
us again." >4 

I will never leave you again, sweetest, without 
your permission — a periuission which, metliinks, 
i shall never ask Will you make a like promise, 
my Mary ? Ah ! tliat look — I have seen it once 
— J know' how to interpret that look — you will 
promise 1 Then henceforth Mary we will be si jKi- 
rable only hy death." 

Mary spake not ; she put her little hand into 
mine, and laid he. head upon my shoulder. 1 
twined iny arms around her; 1 pressed her to my 
bosom ; i kissed her again and again. 1 w^as so 

purely hap|j^ Day after day passed by us and 

saw no diminution of our happiness — no diminu- 
tion of our love. I. was no longer a beggar witli- 
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out prospects — I was tJie high-road to fortune 
and to fame. The Ambassador, to whose suite 1 
l)ad been attaclied was now in England, and a 
Minister of State. I had found favour in his 
sight, and he had made me his private secretary. 

Michael was at Oxford. He had found little 
<lifticulty in establishing his claims to the Anstru- 
tluu' estates. They had been opposed by a distant 
ridative of the deceased, but the opposition had 
been over-ruk^d. I have no little pleasure in 
stating , that niy friend John Smith took part in 
t]j(‘ legal [iroeeedings, as junior counsel in behait 
of Mieliuel and Ella, and that he acquitted him- 
self in a iiu^^iner “creditahle to himself, and satis- 
fjietnrv to his ein})loyers.'’ When i heard of this 
I did not fail to remind liiin that he had once said 

f 

to me, If f^ver you give me a l>riel’ when I am 
(adliMl to the bar, givi^ me a beU»-3r case than this, 
or never emjdoy me as your counsel.^’ 

F(^w tilings afforded me more pleasure in a 
small way than laughing at the man^of sense. 
Idle joke was gemu'ully against me ; when it was 
m my favour, I made the most^of it. 

Sir llegiiiakf, or perhaps I •ought to say Lady 
Elision, liad jiresented Lawrence Moore witli a 
i‘oruetcy in h cawilry regiiuent, and in a little time 
aitfT this, Michael — or rather Edwin Aiistruther 
— purchased for his foster-brother a lieutenancy. 
Littk' Beau-pied was at school. They called 
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her Emma Jones, but none ever knew her proper 
title. She spent her holidays at the rectory, and 
I know not that she ever yearned after kindred. 
They told me that she w^as an apt scholar, and she 
sang like a young syren. In process of time she 
became Mrs. Lawrence Moore. 

I have said th<at Michael was at Oxford. Ella 
and 1 looked forward with throbbing hearts to the 
approaching vacation, as we had agreed to post- 
pone our nuptials till that season. The season 
arrived. My uncle Pemberton performed the cere- 
mony. Sir Reginald Euston gave away the bride. 
My cousin Emily was one of the bridesmaids, and 
I thought that it would not be very long before 
she would stand at the altar as a bride. 

All my family came up from Devonshire to la* 
present at the ceremony. The Miss Dove tons 
w^ere the Miss Dovetons still. Arthur was in the 

upper remove he had grown very plain, and 
he wore a tail-coat. Walter, I am sorry to say, 
was not 'yet entitled to be denominated the 
captain.^" 

John Smith was^at the wedding. He rejoiced, 
unaffectedly, in my^good fortune; knd as I talked 
over the adventures of my life, he said to m(!, 
‘‘ In this your romance I have been r a spectator, 
but in nowise an actor. I have watched your 
goings on, but had no share in your adventures. 
I have been as a sort of chorus to your drama — 
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every now and tlien ma^ng my comments, but 
never mingling m the business of the tfccne/' 

And now I have done — yet, stay ; for I have 
hinted iny suspicious that Emily F^ernberton would 
soon be. a wife - - and she is one. Tliere are fine 
merry-makings at Cluirlton Abbey, such as have 
not bc'cn schui there for years. The young squire 
has brought home his young bride, and a more 
beautiful couple have seldom been welcomed by 
the huzzas of a kind-hearted tenantry. And who 
is she who sits smiling beside the young lord of 
Charlton Abbey — whose bright, beaming face is 
tliat looking out of the carriage-window ? It is 
the face of piy cousin Emily. 

And now Header, I have Jbrought my history 
fairly to a. conclusion. 1 once intended to have 
<*\ plaint (I to you the ineitning of it ; but 1 leave it, 
witluait eomuKUit, to its fate. Sgme, I doubt not, 
will divc' deeper than the surface ; ikit they will be 
few, very few indeed ; for there are not many who, 
like Gerard Doveton, behold qualitiSk not per- 
sons, wide principles and^uot narroii/ details."’ 
And least of all in the pages of a romance does 
the world strive# to burrow afte# ^visdom. I almost 
ft^ar I luive spoken in* parables to no purpose. The 
age ol‘ allegory is^it an end. 
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